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This Issue in Brief 





Food rations in Axis and occupied countries. 
Food rations established for Germans make them far better fed than the people 
f any of their allies except Bulgaria. In fact, the amounts allotted in Italy 
ind Hungary are even less than in some of the conquered countries. Furthermore, 
is noted that in Italy even these rations are not always obtainable. The 
rations of various commodities in Germany and other Axis countries and in coun- 
tries subjugated by them are shown in the article on page 37. 


Vethods of controlling absenteeism. 

Certain methods of controlling absenteeism, based on experience in the air- 
craft industry, are presented in an article on page 9. The methods suggested 
include measures for keeping employees in good health, improvement of plant 
conditions and arrangement of optimum work schedules, cooperation between 
management and the local authorities and agencies for adequate transportation 
and housing, and various measures for the assistance of employees in their per- 
sonal problems (difficulties connected with home responsibilities, rationing, tax 
and legal matters, etc.). The use of publicity and certain morale-building cam- 
paigns is also suggested. 


Cost-of-living indexes in wartime. 

Wartime shortages and rationing have changed the level of living of wage 
earners, and it has become necessary to price a different level of living in order 
that the cost-of-living index shall continue to fulfill the purpose for which it was 
designed. The monthly adjustments in the index, taking into account changes 
in wartime buying, are summarized for the period since January 1942 in the 
article on page 82. 


Relative severity of post-war demobilization. 

An outstanding problem that will have to be met at the end of the war will 
be the reemployment of demobilized servicemen and workers released from the 
war industries. ‘The severity of the situation will vary from State to State, 
depending largely upon the amount of such “‘excess’”’ labor in relation to the nor- 
mal capacity of the industries within the State to provide work. In an attempt 
to gain some idea of the magnitude of the problem the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
calculated, for each of the States and the District of Columbia, the probable num- 
ber of demobilized workers in relation to the numbers employed in 1940. In no 
State did it appear that the “‘excess’’ required to be placed would be less than 
19 percent of normal pre-war employment and in some States the percentage 
ran above 50 percent. Page 1. 


Living costs since beginning of retail price control. 


In the 12 months since the OPA issued the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion, living costs have advanced appreciably. Underlying this rise has been a 
growing disparity between increasing money incomes and diminishing supplies 
of goods and services available for civilian consumption. Increases have been 
especially great in retail food prices and, particularly in recent months, for cer- 
tain services. Successful control of foods at retail has been hampered by the 
fact that many unprocessed agricultural commodities are still exempt from OPA 
regulation. For most other living costs in the past year, changes in the quality, 
variety, and quantity of materials offered for sale have been more important than 
direct price increases. The most stable element in the cost of living has been 
rent, which on the average declined slightly in large cities. Page 66. 
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Industrial injuries in shipyards. 


Early in 1943 a comprehensive program of accident reporting was adopted 
covering all the shipyards building vessels for the U. 8S. Navy and Maritime Com 
mission. This program will reveal the unsafe conditions and practices that li: 
behind the occurrence of accidents, and point the way for the necessary safet, 
work. The need for such a general program is indicated by the fact that the tim: 
lost through nonfatal, disabling accidents in privately operated yards in the first 


3 months of 1943 would, if continued throughout the year, offset the full-time 


efforts of nearly 5,000 workers. Page 5. 


Workmen’s compensation experience in Wisconsin, 1942. 


During 1942 the number of industrial injuries in Wisconsin increased in about 
the same ratio as the increase in number of workers employed. The data als: 
reflected the increased employment of women and the changed age compositio: 
of the labor force. Wisconsin compensates for all occupational diseases as wel 
as accidents; and in 1942, as compared with 1941, the number of disease cases i: 
proportion to the total increased by one-fifth, but the compensation cost of thes 
cases fell by one-eighth. Page 117. 


Manpower situation in Great Britain, 1943. 


For further wartime increases in output of war and necessary civilian goods 
Great Britain must depend upon increased productivity of persons already at 
work and part-time work by persons who are performing other necessary tasks 
The chief reservoir of part-time labor consists of married women who also have to 
care for their children and homes under peculiarly trying conditions. New Gov- 
ernment measures have been taken recently to direct workers into full-time and 
part-time employment. Workers’ movements are recorded both when they 
move into and out of employment, to insure immediate and full use of their pro- 
ductive efforts. Page 17. 


Pay differentials for night work, under union agreements. 


About 72 percent of the workers in manufacturing industries, who are covered 
by union agreements, work in plants which have'night shifts. Almost 70 percent 
of these union workers receive extra pay for the night shifts; these constitute 
about half of all the factory employees who are under union agreements. Night- 
work differentials are particularly common in the agreements in the aircraft, auto- 
mobile, electrical-machinery, shipbuilding, and fabricated-steel-products indus- 
tries. Page 133. 
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Relative Severity of Post-War Demobilization by States’ 


THE relative severity of the post-war demobilization problem for each 
State may be said to depend upon the size of its “excess” labor supply, 
during the reconversion period, in relation to its pre-war capacity to 
provide employment. It may therefore be measured by the ratio of 
the total number of demobilized persons in the State to the employ- 
ment in 1940. The group of demobilized persons will include members 
of the armed services who may be expected to return to the State, 
as well as industrial workers within its borders who will lose their jobs 
as war production is curtailed. 

This article gives an estimate of the reemployment problem pre- 
sented in the various States by these demobilized persons. The estimate 
depends upon four assumptions, which are not intended as predictions 
but do provide « convenient basis for a preliminary analysis: (1) That 
the war will be ended both in Europe and Asia by December 1944, at 
the peak of the war production effort; (2) that the United States will 
maintain an armed force of 2,500,000 in the earlygpost-war years; 

(3) that war production will be rapidly curtailed to the level of post-war 
ane requirements; and (4) that industrial reconversion and expan- 
sion to high levels of civilian production will proceed as rapidly as 
physical and technological factors will allow, with no delays caused by 
financial difficulties or uncertainty of markets. Use of this last assump- 
tion means that the magnitude of the coming reemployment problem, 
is, if anything, understated. 

As is indicated in the map on page 2 there are dramatic contrasts 
in the severity of the demobilization problems which the different 
States will experience. Michigan, with its converted automobile 
industry, will have the gravest situation. It appears that there will 
be almost 6 ex-servicemen or former war workers for every 10 persons 
employed in the State in 1940. Connecticut, long a center of the 
munitions industry, will also be seriously affected, with a ratio of 
demobilized persons to pre-war employment of nearly 49 percent. 
Washington and Indiana will have ratios of 45 percent. 

The next group includes eight States in which the problem of 
demobilization will be somewhat less severe, with demobilization ratios 
ranging from over 35 to 42 percent. These States are California, 
Kansas, Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
and Utah. 

In a considerably larger group, containing 17 States, the impact of 
demobilization will be relatively lighter, either because the volume of 
war industry is not very large or because the high pre-war level of 





1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Post-War Division by Emile Benoit-Smullyan. 
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Relative Severity of Post-War Demobili zation 3 


peacetime employment offers a relatively favorable prospect of absorb- 
ing the surplus. The demobilization rates for these States—Alabama, 
Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, 
\{issouri, New Hampshire, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin—range between 
24.7 and 34.3 percent. 

[t is significant that even in the 20 remaining States (including the 
District of Columbia) with ratios under 24.7 percent, the demobiliza- 
‘tion problem will in no case be less than 19 percent of pre-war employ- 
ment. These States comprise a large part of the South and Southwest, 
as well as of the northern plain and northwest mountain areas. In 
these regions the development of war industry has been light, and the 
chief problem will be the placing of returned servicemen. 

Three general comments are relevant. First, in no State is the 
problem negligible. A sudden expansion in the labor supply of only 
one-fifth, relative to normal labor requirements, is enough to cause 
serious disturbance unless foreseen and prepared for. Second, the 
cravity of the problem for each State will depend chiefly on the expan- 
sion of the industrial base during the war, since the demobilized 
servicemen will constitute a fairly constant proportion of the popula- 
tion and of the pre-war employment in each State. Third, even 
where the problem is not acute over the State as a whole, there may 
be violent localjdislocations for,which preparation will be necessary. 


Number of Demobilized Persons, by States 


In the accompanying table are given the estimates upon the basis 
of which the map was constructed. The national total of 8,500,000 
men to be demobilized from the armed services is derived by sub- 
tracting the assumed 2,500,000 post-war armed force from the pub- 
lished estimates of a peak armed force of 11,000,000. The State 
totals were derived by dividing the 8,500,000 national total according 
to 1940 State population ratios, adjusted for sex and age distribution. 
It was assumed that servicemen will return to the States from which 
they were inducted. 

he national total of slightly over 6,000,000 demobilized industrial 
workers was derived by estimating for each of 14 manufacturing 
industries (1) a rate of contraction of munitions production, and (2) 
the most rapid possible rate of expansion of civilian production, as 
explained above; and totaling the differences between December 1944 
employment and lowest subsequent employment for each industry. 
The number of demobilized industrial workers in each State was 
derived by computing ratios of State to total employment in December 
1944 for separate manufacturing industries, from forecasts of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of Employment Security, 
or from census data; applying these ratios to the indicated total 
demobilization for each industry; and totaling the results for each 
State. This assumes that demobilized industrial workers will, in the 
first instance, constitute a problem for the States where they held 
war jobs, either by seeking new jobs, drawing unemployment compen- 
sation or relief, requiring retraining services, or in other ways. 

If a count of war jobs is made on the basis, not of war industry, 
but of war output not required in the post-war period—ships and 
planes in excess of peacetime needs, and ordnance items such as guns, 
ammunition, and tanks—a smaller national total (4,600,000) ¢ of 
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industrial demobilization is obtained. This, however, would under- 
state the industrial demobilization problem for the Nation as a whole 
and for all but 11 States, since in most cases the number of workers 
permanently displaced by the contraction of specialized munitions 
production will be less than the number temporarily disemployed by 
the reconversion of war industry in the broader sense. j 

It should be noted that the figures on industrial demobilization 
minimize the actual reemployment problem in the sense that they do 
not include job shifts within a given industry which produce no net 
It should also be observed that all 
demobilization figures are totals for the reconversion period as a whole 
and do not measure unemployment at any particular time. 


contraction of employment. 


Military and Industrial Demobilization, Related to Pre-War Employment, by States 





State 





United States 2? 


Alabama. _.. 
Arizona... 
Arkansas.__.___- 
California... .-- 
Colorado. . 
Connecticut... 
Delaware.. 


Florida 
Georgia... 
Idaho... 
Tilinois _ . .. 
Indiana. . 
Iowa 
Kansas. . 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana 
Maine____. 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada... . 

New Hampshire.. oe 
New Jersey... _- . ioe 
New Mexico 
New York... 

North Carolina 


North Dakota... 
eS 
Oklahoma novell ; ae. Oe 
Oregon... ee 
al aw , 
SE EES 
South Carolina... .._.-- 
South Dakota. _. 


‘Tennessee . . _. 


Utah. ___- 
Vermont. .._. be tential 
Virginia... _. ed. ee 
Washington. ._.- ee a 
West Virginia. _._- 
Wisconsin... .. 


Number of persons (in thousands) 





Demobilized persons 
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33. | 
37.7 
35. f 
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mm) * 


19. 2 
24.7 


26, 4 


36 
20 
2s 
45 
30 
31 


| 1940em- '— 
| ployment ! Armed Industrial Total 
forces workers . 

45, 166.0 8, 500. 0 6, 070. 0 14, 570.0 
893.8 | 172.6 88. 6 | 261.2 
150. 2 | 32.3 | 1.1 33.4 
583. 9 118. 2 | 16.0 | 134. 2 

2, 525.3 | 482.0 577.6 1, 059. 6 
349.7 70.6 22. 4 | 93.0 
680. 5 113.0 | 218.5 | 331.5 
102. 6 17.9 | 17.3 | 35. 2 
308. 9 50. 2 | 21.7 | 71.9 
683. 3 | 125.0 | 30.3 155.3 

1, 107. 4 | 196. 4 | 49.6 | 246. 0 
158. 6 34.0 | 2] 34.2 | 
2, 874. 4 | 523.6 | 390.2 | 913.8 
1, 151.7 | 214.2 304. 3 | 518.5 | 
862.8 | 153.8 40.4 194. 2 
583.8 | 108. 8 111.0 219.8 
847.6| 172.6 22.0 | 194. 6 
771.1 | 152.2 | 53.1 | 205.3 
279.0 49.3 35.0 | 84. 3 
690. 9 | 125.0 | 165. 5 | 290.5 | 
1, 534. 8 | 266.9 | 223. 2 490. 1 
1, 825.0 | 350. 2 717.7 | 1,067.9 
931.5 | 176.8 35.8 | 212.6 | 
727.5 | 131.8 | 18.2 150.0 | 

1, 297.1 | 232. 9 | 122.2 | 355.1 | 
185.6 | 36. 6 | 2.2 | 38.8 
433.4 | 79.9 18.0 | 97.9 
41.5 | 8.5 1.5 | 10.0 
176.0 | 29.8 | 18.4 48. 2 

1, 569. 1 281.4 327.8 | 609. 2 
140. 3 33.2 | a 33.5 | 

4, 974.5 | 913.8 | 500. 1 1, 413.9 

1, 208.7 | 225. 2 22. 6 | 247.8 
200. 4 | 40.0 | Ae 40.1 

2, 345.0 440.3 | 506.0 | 946. 3 
658. 7 145.4 | 46. b 191.5 | 
389.8 70. 6 | 58. 5 129.1 

3, 230. 2 639. 2 79.3} 1,218.5 
264.7 | 45.9 48. 4 94.3 
661.1 | 115.6 20.0 135. 6 
204. 5 39. 1 2] 39.3 
941.7 181.0 | 51.2 | 232. 2 

2, 138. 4 423.3 | 140.7 564. 0 
148. 9 34.0 19.7 | 53.7 
125. 1 21.2 4.8 26.0 
933. 1 175.1 92. 3 | 267.4 
607.7 115.6 158. 9 274.5 
519.1 119.8 37.0 156.8 

1, 060. 8 198. 0 134. 9 332. 9 
86. 6 17.8 0 17.8 


Wyoming. __-.. 


20. ¢ 





! From 1940 Census of Population. 


? Differences between United States totals and sums of State components are due to rounding of figures. 
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Industrial Injuries in Shipyards ' 


EARLY in 1943 the U. S. Maritime Commission and the U. S. Navy 
launched a safety and industrial health program in shipyards. In- 
cluded in this program were all yards building boats for these two 
agencies, accounting for practically all the shipyards in the country, 
many of them Federally owned. Minimum-requirement rules were 
adopted after a conference in December 1942 in which several 
hundred safety men and physicians from nearly all of the yards 
participated and assisted in the drafting of these rules. 

One of the requirements is that each yard must report monthly to 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics the data necessary for the com- 
putation of injury frequency rates. A monthly summary report was 
developed and adopted for this purpose. The tabulations to be based 
on these reports were to be used to indicate (1) the general injury 
experience in the shipbuilding industry, and (2) the yards with bad 
accident records. The safety consultants of the Maritime Commis- 
sion and the Navy could then concentrate on yards in the second 
croup, in order to reduce or eliminate the injury-producing hazards. 
~ Another requirement was that the monthly summary be accom- 
panied by individual reports of disabling injuries which occurred 
during the month. The primary purpose of this report (the super- 
visor’s report of accident or occupational disease) was to reveal the 
unsafe conditions and unsafe practices which caused these accidents 
and to indicate what the management had done to prevent recur- 
rences. The Bureau’s analysis of these reports is intended to show 
the types of conditions or unsafe practices which prevail in individual 
yards, thus revealing to the Federal safety man the accident factors 
with which he should concern himself. 

This program is a clear-cut instance of the use of accident statistics 
for the guidance of safety men. Each yard is required to have its 
own safety organization. The Federal men act primarily as consult- 
ants, visiting yards which appear to require their help. This service 
is facilitated by monthly tabulations in which attention is called to 
yards with high frequency rates, particularly if these rates remain 
high for successive months. Monthly tabulations are also sent to 
each yard, with each yard identified by a code number. As every 
yard has been advised of its number, it can readily compare its 
experience with that of other yards, although unable to identify them. 

The attempt to direct safety work in an entire industry, employing 
well over a million workers, through the comprehensive use of acci- 
dent statistics has rarely been tried before. Although the use of 
statistics may be of limited effectiveness in small establishments, it 
has decided advantages in a large establishment and still more when 
applied to an entire industry. Under the present reporting pro- 
gram, the safety engineers of the Maritime Commission and the 
U.S. Navy can easily direct their efforts toward the establishment of 
roper safety organizations in shipyards with bad accident records. 

hey can assist these new organizations, or existing older organiza- 
tions, in planning for proper remedial measures to eliminate accident- 
producing working conditions and to teach workers and supervisors 





! Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Industrial Injuries, by Max D. Kossoris, 
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safe ways of working. That many yards need such assistance is amply 
illustrated by the consistently high frequency rates in a fairly high 
proportion of shipyards. Moreover, the individual injury reports 
requiring an analysis of each accident, serve a double purpose: 
(1) They require the safety engineer to make an analysis of the factors 
which produced each accident, and (2) they indicate whether th: 
safety engineer understands his job or whether he needs assistance. 

On the basis of the 3-month experience of the reporting group, i' 
appears that disabling industrial injuries in privately operated ship- 
yards involve a time loss aggregating 1,368,000 working days annually, 
in addition to that involved in the fatal cases. The economic effects 
of over 1% million man-days a year lost through work injuries at a 
time when ships are so urgently needed hardly require eniphasis. 
In terms of a 300-day year, this time loss is sufficient to offset the full- 
time efforts of nearly 5,000 workers. 


Accident Experience 


In table 1 are summarized the injury-frequency rates for the first 
quarter of 1943. Rates are shown separately for each region. 


Tase 1.—Industrial Injury Frequency Rates ' in Shipyards, First Quarter of 1943 



































Frequency rates 
Privately operated yards | 
Region ns ee mani’ Mage 3 
| | Navy 
All report- | U-8-Mari-| yg | yards! 
ing 2 time Com- | Navy 4 | 
g mission 3 ave 
— —_$— —. - a —— EEE SS eee ——— = 
All regions... 32.4 | 32. 5 | 32.2 | 16.7 
Atlantic Coast___.. sal ” 38.6 m5 «8.61 #£«197 
North Atlantic___. 38. 1 33. 5 45.5 
South Atlantic. 40.8 33. 6 60. 4 
Gulf Coast_-.-.- 33. 2 | 37.0 | 19. 5 
Pacific Coast__- 31.0 30.3 | 32. 6 | 68.9 
Great Lakes__. ‘ 19.5 26. 5 | 16. 6 








! The frequency rate is the average number of disabling work injuries per million employee-hours worked. 
? The number of reporting yards varied from 130 to 134. 

3 The number of reporting yards varied from 37 to 43. 

4 The number of reporting yards varied from 90 to 93. 

5 Includes 9 yards. 

6 Includes Pearl Harbor. 


For all reporting privately operated yards there were 32 disabling 
injuries for every million employee-hours worked during the first 3 
months of 1943. There was practically no difference between the 
experience of the total group building cargo vessels for the U. S. 
Maritime Commission and that of the total group building various 
types of warships for the U.S. Navy. There were, however, decided 
differences between these two groups regionally. 

While there was a relatively narrow range between the regions in 
the U. S. Maritime Commission group—from a low¥ofj26.5 in the 
Great Lakes region to a high of 37.0 for the Gulf Coast—the range 
within the U.S. Navy group was from 16.6 in the Great Lakes region 
to 60.4 in the South Atlantic region. The comparison, however, was 
not so one-sided as these figures indicate. In the Gulf Coast and 
Great Lakes regions the rates of the yards building for the U. S. 
Navy were considerably lower than those building for the U. S. 
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\faritime Commission, and on the Pacific Coast the difference be- 
tween the two types of yards was small. In the Atlantic Coast re- 
vions, however, especially in the South Atlantic, the experience of 
the yards building for the Navy was decidedly the worse; the rate of 
60.4 in the South Atlantic yards controlled by the Navy was nearly 
twice that of 33.6 for the U. S. Maritime Commission yards. 

In sharp contrast to the rates for both of these groups were those 
of the 9 shipyards owned and operated by the U. S. Navy. The 

general average rate for the quarter was 16.7, or just about half that 
of each of the other two groups. The rate for the 3 yards on the 
Pacific Coast was at an even lower level, being only about a quarter 
of those of the other two groups. 

A good share of the reason for this marked difference lies in the fact 
that the naval shipyards have for years had a systematic accident- 
prevention program. Many of the privately operated yards, on the 
other hand, have instituted safety programs only recently and oce a- 
sionally the new ly appointed safety men have had very little experi- 
ence in scientific accident prevention. Many of the yards expanded 
tremendously in a short period of time, without adequate attention to 
accident prevention, whether in the form of adequate instruction and 
supervision or of safe working conditions. 

The differences pointed out between the regions shrink into insig- 
nificance when examined in the light of the experiences of individual 
yards. Inaconsiderable proportion of these, the frequency rates were 
as good as or lower than those for the group as a whole, industry-wide 
or regionally. In others, however, the rates were consistently high. 
In the U. S. Maritime Commission group, a yard on the Gulf Coast 
averaged 128 disabling injuries - r million hours worked during the 
eer the monthly rates for January, February, and March were 
123, 144, and 120. A yard on the Pacific Coast averaged 94 for the 
quarter, and 97, 42, and 126, respectively, forthe 3 months. A Great 
Lakes yard averaged 108, with monthly rates of 160, 107, and 73. 

Among the yards with Navy Department contracts, a North 
Atlantic yard averaged 137 for the quarter, and 154, 101, and 157 for 
the 3 months. A South Atlantic yard averaged 116, and had monthly 
frequency rates of 126, 123, and 94. A Gulf Coast yard ran rates of 
175, 156, and 156 for the 3 months, averaging 162. The worst yard 
of all, on the Pacific Coast, had rates of 548, 257, and 315, ending 
the quarter with an average of 364 disabling injuries per million 
employee-hours. 

Frequency rates which remain persistently high for 3 successive 
months are indicative of deplorable working conditions and unsafe 
practices. If the experience of the reporting group is fairly repre- 
sentative of the industry as a whole, the actual time lost because of 
disabling industrial injuries in private ‘ly operated yards may be esti- 
mated as about 114,000 days per month, or 1,368,000 days per year. 
This estimate makes no allowance for des iths and the economic effects 
of permanent impairments, which would increase the total time loss 
considerably. It represents a minimum. 


Accident Factors 
ACCIDENT TYPE AND NATURE OF INJURY 


Over one-third of the more than 8,000 disabling injuries reported by 
about 130 yards during the first 3 months of 1943 involved workers 
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who were struck by falling, sliding, or flying objects. One-third of 
these, or 12 percent of the total, resulted from foreign bodies lodging 
in eyes. While it is doubtful that all of these eye injuries could have 
been avoided by the wearing of goggles or similar protective devices, 
there is no excuse for the “‘welder’s flash” cases, which accounted for 
9 percent of the total disabling injuries. In most of these cases the 
welders themselves were the victims. 

Fully 20 percent of all injuries resulted from falls, nearly evenly 
divided between falls on the same level and falls to a different level. 
Slips and overexertion, usually caused by faulty methods of lifting 
heavy objects and resulting in strains and hernias, accounted for 
another 15 percent. In fact, fully 21 percent of all injuries were 
sprains or strains, and nearly 7 percent were hernias. Sprains and 
strains are the outstanding type of injury reported. 

Second in importance are burns and scalds (which include the 
‘“‘welder’s flash” cases). This group accounts for nearly 13 percent of 
all disabling injuries. More than two-thirds of the burn injuries 
affected eyes; the remaining cases involved principally arms and 
hands. 

The percentage of fractures appears to be high in shipbuilding, 
with 12 percent of all disabilities in this category. Fully half of these 
injuries were to feet and toes. Most of these injuries could have 
been prevented by the wearing of safety shoes. 


UNSAFE WORKING CONDITIONS 


In about one-third of the reported injuries, no unsafe working condi- 
tions were apparent. In the remaining two-thirds of the cases, un- 
safe dress or apparel could be identified as the most frequently 
recurring unsafe working condition, accounting for over a third of the 
cases in which unsafe conditions were indicated. Outstanding was 
the lack of protection through goggles. 

There is considerable difference of opinion among safety engineers 
in the shipbuilding industry as to whether much can be done about 
the congestion of materials and equipment which is characteristic 
of the industry. The fact remains, however, that nearly a quarter 
of all injuries in which unsafe working conditions were involved could 
be traced back directly to hazardous arrangements and procedures. 
Defective tools and equipment accounted for another 10 percent. 


UNSAFE ACTS 


Unsafe work practices were indicated in about 90 percent of the 
reported injuries. 

Failure to wear safety attire was easily the outstanding unsafe 
practice, accounting for about 26 percent of all injuries in which 
unsafe practices were involved. In nearly half of these cases the 
unsafe act consisted in the failure to wear goggles. 

Using unsafe equipment, or using equipment unsafely, accounted 
for another 18 percent of unsafe-act cases. Unsafe loading or placing 
of materials was indicated in 17 percent of the cases. 

Taking unsafe positions or unsafe postures was the fourth important 
unsafe act, charged with nearly 15 percent of the cases. Most fre- 
quently this practice resulted in strains or hernias. In numerous cases 
this practice resulted in falls, most of them to different levels. 
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Methods of Controlling Absenteeism ' 


Summary 


THERE is no known cure-all] which will prevent workers from being 


away from their jobs. Numerous conditions exist which make some 
absences unpreventable. In other cases, obvious reasons or specific 
causes cannot be singled out and the problem is one of worker morale. 
Absenteeism is an individual plant condition, and effective control 
over this illness of industry must be approached first by an accurate 
diagnosis of the facts defining the problem; and second, by the appli- 
cation of remedial measures designed to effect a partial or complete 
cure. First steps forward are the adoption of a uniform definition of 
absenteeism by industrial establishments and the maintenance of 
absence records that lend themselves to analysis. Experiences of 
other plants or industries in absence analysis and control are also 
helpful to individual companies in assisting them to apply the most 
effective remedies. 

Because of wide variations in the extent of absenteeism reported by 
various airframe plants, the Bureau of Labor Statistics asked company 
officials to comment on methods of recording absenteeism and steps 
taken to determine causes. Replies received indicated clearly that 
failure to adhere to a uniform definition of absenteeism and lack of 
uniformity in maintenance of absence records were responsible for 
some of the differences in absence rates reported by airframe estab- 
lishments. Many plants submitted, in addition, detailed reports on 
absence-control systems in operation. 

Maintenance of company-operated medical units, improvement of 
plant facilities, and carefully planned work schedules are methods 
being utilized to curtail absences caused by illness and injury. Ar- 

rangements by companies, transit agencies, and local communities to 

provide adequate commuting facilities may help in removing trans- 
portation difficulties. Employe rs, communities, and the Federal 
Government can cooperate in alleviating critical housing shortages 
and subnormal living conditions which contribute to absenteeism. 
For situations arising from poor morale among workers, several kinds 
of publicity and morale-building campaigns have been used, as well 
as the establishment of machinery for handling employee job problems 
and supervisor relationships. Some companies have fs provided 
recreational and entertainment facilities for their workers. As a 
final resort, certain disciplinary measures have been used when other 
means of reducing absences have proved ineffective, but such measures 
should be used only with caution. 


Scope of Study 


Letters were written by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 34 major 
airframe plants which had been reporting data on absenteeism to the 
Army Air Forces since January 1943. The following questions were 
submitted to these plants: 


(1) What is your definition of absenteeism? Do you include in absenteeism 
time lost due to tardiness, part-day absences, vacations, and authorized days off? 





1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Construction and Public Employment, by Jack Tourin. 
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(2) Do you maintain a record of absenteeism by causes? How do you establish 
the causes of absenteeism? Do you feel that your method of establishing absen- 
teeism causes gives accurate results? 

(3) Have you analyzed abserteeism to determine the proportion that is due to 
“‘repeaters’”’ and the extent to which it is general among workers? 


In addition, comments were requested on methods of reducing 
absenteeism which had proved effective in individual plants. The 
replies received from the 29 reporting companies are here summarized. 


Definition of Absenteeism 


The definition of absenteeism as supplied to airframe plants for 
reporting purposes was as follows: 

Au employee is considered as an ‘‘absentee’’ who does not report for work during 
the entire period of any shift on which he is scheduled to work. Include lost time 
through absence for a whole shift without permission and through absence for a 
whole shift due to industrial and nonindustriai sickness or accidents. Do not 
include time lost due to tardiness or to officially granted vacation or leave (othe: 
than sick leave, which should be included) or to iay-offs; nor time lost for a partial 
shift for any cause. 

Only 7 of the 29 plants from which replies were received were 
ielivtiina this definition strictly. Sixteen plants indicated that they 
did not segregate authorized days off in reporting time lost from 
absenteeism. Seven plants included in their computations man-hours 
lost through vacations. Part-day absences were also included by 7 
plants, and 4 counted time lost from tardiness as absenteeism. Greater 
uniformity in reporting was in prospect, however, since a number of 
plants which were reorganizing their absence-control systems stated 
that authorized absences would henceforth be excluded from the calcu- 
lations of man-hours lost. In other plants these figures were recorded 
separately and apparently could be segregated from total man-hours 
lost without great difficulty. 


Stated Causes of Absenteeism 


A number of plants indicated that they analyzed causes of absen- 
teeism and maintained and tabulated absenteeism records on a plant- 
wide basis. Other plants stated that no regular records of absenteeism 
by cause were maintained. Several companies reported that although 
no plant-wide analysis was made, information on causes of absenteeism 
was kept on individual employee records. In general, almost all 
reporting plants stated that absence-control programs were being 
instituted or revised to include detailed analysis of causes. 

a most frequently recorded were as follows: 


. Illness and injury (industrial or personal). 
2 Personal reasons. 
3. Transportation. 
4. Family difficulties. 
5. Miscellaneous, or unknown reasons (or no report). 

A large variety of causes was itemized in detail and included such 
factors as vacations, authorized leaves and lay-offs, which under the 
specified definition of absenteeism should have been excluded. Among 

specific reasons given were home responsibilities, care of children, 

shopping, housing, rationing, selective service, necessity to obtain 
professional services, jury duty, bad weather, observance of religious 
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holiday, and lost badges and credentials. A number of companies 
classified all causes as either excused or unexcused (or authorized or 
inauthorized) and all reasons in the latter group were placed in an 
A. W. O. L. (absence without leave) category. 

There appeared to be divergence of opinion as to the general 
reliability of these results. One plant estimated only a 5-percent 
inaccuracy in its figures, but others frankly stated that the human 
element involved in determining causes was a limitation on the reliabil- 
ity of any cause analysis. Most establishments felt that the more 
exhaustive absence-control systems they were inaugurating would 
provide for greater accuracy in classifying causes. 

Telephone calls or letters received from absentees and written 
absence reports submitted by returning absentees were the procedures 
for establishing causes. 

Most companies operating absence-control systems provided for 
telephone service to their absence units or personnel offices and re- 
quired employees unable to report for work to inform their supervisors 
immediately. In some instances letters of explanation were consid- 
ered satisfactory. Almost every plant with an established absence 
unit required the employee to complete an absence report upon re- 
turning to work, with the cause of the absence specifically stated. 

The following procedures for verifying causes were reported: 

(a2) Interview of returning absentee by company official. 

(6) Physical examination by company se ome ¢ eee 

(c) Home visit by company nurse. 

(2) Home visit by company field representative. 

(e) Review and analysis by absence-control unit. 

In many plants before an absentee was permitted to return to work, 
he was required to report for an interview. This interview was con- 
ducted by the company’s personnel office or by the employee’s depart- 
ment head, job foreman, or direct supervisor. At this time, the reason 
for his absence had to be substantiated to avoid disciplinary action. 
In a number of plants if the employee had specified illness as the cause 
of absence, he was required to report for a medical examination at the 
company dispensary or first-aid unit and obtain clearance from a 
physician. Many companies had staffs of field representatives and 
visiting nurses to investigate absenteeism cases by visits to the 
employee’s home. Some plants provided for investigation of all 
absentees whereas others merely conducted spot checks of special 
cases. Generally, nurses followed up on illness claims, and field 
representatives investigated other causes. A review and analysis of 
all cases was usually made by absence units in plants, to establish 
causes of absenteeism for inclusion in plant-wide tabulations. 


Availability of Data on Chronic Absentees 


Few companies reported that data on ‘‘repeaters’”’ were available 
regularly, although spot checks had been made in several plants. It 
should be observed that the determination of chronic absenteesim 
requires study over a considerable period of time. <A statement that 
“20 percent of the employees are responsible for 50 percent of the lost 
time’’ is useful only if the period covered by the statement is given. 
For example, if only 1 day were covered, it might be said that ‘6 
percent of the employees caused 100 percent of the lost time.’’ The 
amount of time loss attributed to any stated proportion of all em- 
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ployees will tend to decline as the period covered by the study ip. 


creases. One large plant reported that 68.8 percent of its employees 


accounted for 100 percent of all absences during a 10—week period [ 


This is, of course, another way of saying that during the period 31] 
percent of the employees were not absent at any time. 
Studies of ‘“‘repeat’’ absenteeism should also be distinguished fron 


studies of the frequency with which absences of different duration ff 


occur. Repeated absence refers to the number of occasions on which 


an employee did not check in for work. The duration of an absence 


refers to the length of time that a worker remained away from his job, 


ae 


These latter studies can be made covering a relatively short period of 


time. For example, a survey in one large plant revealed that during 
a recent month 40 percent of all absences were of 1 day’s duration only. 
Data of this type can be helpful in revealing the effectiveness of a). 
sence-control programs with respect to preventable short-term 
absences. Many companies were of the opinion that their new ab- 
sence-control systems would provide for more accurate data in study- 
ing repeated absenteeism. ) 


Use of Incentive Systems and Disciplinary Measures 


It appeared that disciplinary measures were more widely used than 
incentive systems as means of. checking absenteeism. Many compa- 
nies indicated that chronic offenders were discharged for unauthorize 
or unexcused absences. ‘Visual reprimands” and “flag warnings’ 
inserted in time-card racks were employed by other plants as a means 
of forewarning employees of disciplinary action. One large establisb- 
ment which had experimented with this type of warning reported 
that it was being curtailed because it seemed to arouse resentment 
on the part of the employee. Poster and bulletin campaigns prevailed 
as methods of promoting awareness among employees of the seriou: 
nature of absenteeism. Interdepartmental competition was used by : 
number of plants to encourage better attendance, and recognition 0! 
outstanding groups was awarded by displaying banners, score boards. 
graphs, charts, etc. One plant reported that it had just inaugurate 
a lottery plan for awards to departments with perfect attendance 


records (no A. W.O. L. absenteeism). Prizes of war bonds and stamp: 


were to be given to employees in these departments who were su- 
cessful in the lottery drawing. 


Suggested Methods of Controlling Absenteeism 


The problem of reducing absenteeism can be approached first, by 
the determination of the facts that define the problem; and second, by 
the adoption of measures designed to correct the causes of absenteeism 
as disclosed by the records. To facilitate more extensive use of such 


techniques a list of records and remedies has been compiled. 


Section I itemizes records which have been found useful in actual! 
plant experience. It is not expected that every establishment would 


rete no 





necessarily maintain all records listed. Some, such as attendance’ 


and sex records, are already kept by many companies. Others couli 


be added if the additional information were considered valuable 


Section I] summarizes remedies which have been found helpful i» 
reducing absenteeism and also in improving the morale of workers gen- 
erally. The suggested remedies are arranged according to major causes 


of absenteeism and reveal numerous methods which have been tried 
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Methods of Controlling Absenteeism 


These suggestions have been compiled from the experience of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Army Air Forces in their various 
investigations of the problem in a number of plants throughout the 
country. Specific causes of absenteeism, it has been found, can be 
dealt with directly.} Where no obvious reasons are evident and specific 
causes cannot be singled out, the suggested approach is to place 


emphasis on the maintenance of worker morale. 


I. Check List for Maintenance of Records 
4. Plant records: 
1. Does the company follow the definition of absenteeism 
as specified below _ - - - - WA acaba . 


“An employee is considered as an ‘absentee’ who 
does not report for work during the entire period of any 
shift on which he is scheduled to work. Include lost 
time through absence for a whole shift without permis- 
sion and through absence for a whole shift due to indus- 
trial and nonindustrial sickness or accidents. Do not 
include time lost due to tardiness or to officially granted 
vacation or leave (other than sick leave, which should 
be included) or to lay-offs; nor time lost for a partial 
shift for any cause.”’ 


2. Does the company maintain a daily force report of em- 
ployees scheduled to report for work, this.report de- 
tailing the employees present and absent?-_- 

3. Treatment of terminations: 

(a) Does the company terminate the employment 
of absent workers after a specified lapse of 
TE aS webtides 

(b) Are absentee records and rates adjusted for 
quits without notice?____--_--- bee 

B. Employee records: 

1. Notification of absence: 

(a) Does the company require employees who 
abseat themselves to contact their super- 
i ad clene 

(6) Are preliminary absence reports prepared on 
the basis of these calls?__._....__---_-- cae 

2. Does the company require returning absentees to submit 
a written report explaining the reason for the absence? 

3. Do individual employee-absence records show the 
following: 

(a) Department_ - -- 

2 ae 

(c) Hours of work _- _- 

oe ean 

Ce wo wk es 

(f) Occupational title_ _ - 

(g) Marital status (number and ages of children, 
if any. Employment of husband and wife) - 

(h) Date of absence (date and day of week with 
special note of week-ends, holidays and pay 
ae ae a a 

(i) Cause of absence_-_----_- ‘ 

(j) Length and frequency of absences _- 

(k) Authorization (excused or unexcused) _ - 

(1) Comments on absence after interview with 
0 a a 

4. Are these records regularly tabulated and analyzed 
according to shift, department, and for the entire 
Ee <2. 6 es ae ae 

5. If formal records are not maintained, is the absentee 
required to make an official explanation upon return 
ae 2 dentine RSE: PAE 


534879 —43—2 
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II. Suggested Measures to Reduce Absenteeism 











Cause Possible remedies 
A. Illness and injury -- 1. Maintenance of company-operated unit, dispen. Mp. Tran 
sary or first-aid station on plant premises \ jt) § ing 
physicians or nurses in attendance as required 
Facilities for— } 
(a) Entrance physical examination for ney B 
employees. 
(6) Periodic physical examination for 4) 
workers. ; 
(c) Medical examination for employees § 
returning to work after long or rv. & 
peated illness. : 
(d) Vaecination and inoculation services ; 
prevent contagious diseases. 
(e) Distribution of vitamin preparatior 
workers. 
(f) Visiting-nurse service for employers 
confined to their homes. s. Pers 
2. Health programs and accident-prevention cam. 0% F 
paigns by means of posters, bulletins, lectures, hom: 
etc. Cooperation with governmental agen irs shop 
such as U. 8. Public Health Service. ratic 
3. Adequate plant facilities: ice; 
(a) Improvement of plant heating, venti- ters 
lating, and lighting systems w! 
required. 
(6) Periodic checks of safety devices 
necessary repairs and improvement 
(c) Adequate sanitary facilities, washroo: 
rest rooms and change rooms, ea 
accessible to employees. : 
(d) Cafeteria or other eating facilities, 
provide hot and nutritious meals | 
employees at reasonable prices. 
4. Hospitalization, accident and sickness ins 
ance. 
5. Authorization of adequate vacation, leave, a 
rest periods. 
6. Carefully planned work-shift schedules: 
(a) Planned rotation of shifts to av 
excessive night work, week-end wo! 
or irregular shift changes. 
(6) Reduction of excessively long worki 
hours. 
(c) Arrangements for shorter schedules for 
female and older male employees not 
accustomed to long work shifts. 
B. Transportation and hous- 
_ iva andi 1. Arrangements with local communities and tra 
portation agencies for— 
(a) Additional facilities where required. 
(5) Special time schedules to meet needs 
plant. 
(c) Improvement of traffic conditions whe: : 
required. fa D. Wi 
2. Arrangements by company for— 
(a) Plant-operated transportation facilitie- . 
(6) Staggering of work shifts to avoid co! wi 
gestion. col 
(c) Employee motor pools and car-shari! tai 
plans. | it 
(d) Notification to workers of seriou ex: 
weather conditions which might affec' ab 
transportation to and from plants. j sé) 
pe 
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II. Suggested Measures to Reduce Absenteeism—Continued 


Cause 


unsportation and hous- 3. 


ng—Continued. 


Personal reasons_ _- l. 


Family difficulties; 


ome responsibilities; 
shopping; personal needs; 
rationing; selective serv- 2. 


9 


tax and legal mat- 
rs; etc.) 


~ 


Willfulabsences—worker 1. 


morale. 
(In taking steps to deal 


with willful absences the 
company should main- 
tain records which enable 
it to distinguish between 
excused and unexcused 
absences. Unexcused ab- 
sence or chronic or re- 
peated absence may not 
necessarily be willful.) 


Possible remedies 
Joint cooperation of companies, local commun 
ities, and the Federal Government to provide- 
for 
(a) Assistance for new employees in finding 
suitable dwelling accommodations in 
existing communities, as close to the 
plant as possible. 
(b) Construction of housing projects for 
families. 
(c) Construction of dormitory facilities for 
individuals. 
(d) Improvement of sanitation and sewage 
conditions in housing areas. : 
(e) Provision for adequate electricity, gas, 
and water services. 


Kstablishment of ration boards in plants, where 
employees may obtain food-, gasoline-, and 
tire-ration books and certificates, and receive 
advice on rationing. 

Maintenance of a draft-board adviser in the 
plant to assist employees in handling selective- 
service matters. 

Provision for legal and tax advice in plant at 
specified periods. 

Cooperation of local professional societies to 
provide legal, medical, and dental service to 
employees during nonworking hours. 

Surveying adequacy of shopping, banking, 
barber and beauty shop facilities in vicinity of 
plant and in nearby communities. 

(a) Arranging with merchants’ associations 
and local communities to keep these 
facilities open during employees’ 
nonworking hours. 

(6) Where nearby facilities are not available, 
providing such services on plant 
premises. 

Surveying child-care facilities available to plant 
employees. Cooperating with local communi- 
ties in establishing and operating such facili- 
ties to care for children of woman workers. 

Determination of home responsibilities before 
hiring married woman workers (e. g. number 
of children under school age, children aged 
6-10, number of workers in family, etc.). 

Utilization of housewives, white-collar workers, 
and students for part-time work. 

Arrangements for authorized leave or part-time 
attendance for employees with small businesses 
or farms requiring partial or seasonal atten- 
tion. 


Publicity and morale-building campaigns: 

(a) Direct appeal to workers by means of 
posters, bulletins, company publica- 
tions, speakers, radio programs, etc.., 
to impress workers with the impor- 
tance of being on the job. 

(b) To promote feeling of personal partici- 
pation in war work, information to 
employees on the use to which their 
products are put and how each work- 
er’s job is linked to the finished 
product and to actual combat. 
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II. Suggested Measures to Reduce Absenteeism—Continued 


Cause 


Possible remedies 


D. Willful absences— Worker (c) Employee-suggestion programs. 


morale—Continued. 


drives, war bond and stamp . 
paigns, and other means of gene 


stimulating morale. 


(d) Rewards for good attendance, sym 
individual and group banners, « 
icates and pins, participation j 


tery drawings, etc. 
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committee for reprimand or 
pline. 

(d) Posting public notices of absente: 
individual group rates of absente: 
on bulletin boards. 

9. Discouragement of ‘‘job shopping.” Strict 
formity with War Manpower Com: 
regulations governing certification r 


ments and clearance from the plant be! 
U. 8. Employment Service will consider 4 


cations for other jobs. 
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\lanpower Situation in Great Britain, 1943 


, METURE wartime increases in production of munitions of war and 
sary civilian goods in Great Britain will depend upon the success 
resent efforts to raise labor productivity and the extent to which 
t-time work can be contributed by persons in the population who 
fe other necessary duties to perform, such as the care of their 
dren.and homes by married women. 

~ 1949 +ho Rwitich have materials in excess of 


ITLY 
JND 


Sreur wave. Pirwxrweteww + + = : 4 
Arried women. Including persons above the age for calling up for 
ilitary duty, who were voluntary workers, the total at work was 
Barly 25,000,000. Besides all men of working age, over 90 percent 
@ the single women between the ages of 18 and 40 years were in the 

ar effort, as were also three-quarters of a million, or 17 percent, of 
500,000 older men and women of pensionable age who either had 
mained in their former occupations when reaching the age for 
tirement or had taken jobs. 

In peacetime the British Ministry of Labor issued statistics, by 
dustry, showing the number of persons insured against unemploy- 
ent (the coverage of which was very broad). For reasons of national 
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II. Suggested Measures to Reduce Absenteeism—Continued 


Cause 
D. Willful absences—W orker 
morale—Continued. 


8. Disciplinary 


9. Discouragement of “job shopping.” 


Possible remedies 
(c) Employee-suggestion 
drives, war bond and stamp ,; 
paigns, and other means of ver, 
stimulating morale. 
(d) Rewards for good attendance, sy 
individual and group banners. ¢, 
icates and pins, participation ; 

tery drawings, etc. 

Machinery for sympathetic discussion of 
ployee job problems with representative 
management labor-management, or , 
committees, in order to solve indiy; 
worker problems. 


Proper classification of workers to insure | 


utilization of skills; provision for transf 

workers where work is not appropriate t, 

ployees’ skill, physical ability, or temperam 

Adequate supervision of personnel with 
tinued checks on worker-supervisor rela 
ships. 

In-training and up-grading programs to re 
nize superior ability and stimulate ambi 
for promotion. 

Training programs for supervisors. 

Recreation and entertainment: 

(a) Cooperation with local communiti« 
providing adequate’ entertainn 
facilities for workers during 
leisure time. 

(b) Provision by company for recreati 
facilities in vicinity of plant or 
plant premises. 

(c) Organization by plant of competitiv: 
reation among employees, such 
bowling and baseball teams. 

measures (disciplinary meas 

should be considered with great care. ( 
eration of labor-management committees 
unions should be secured for any actio: 

(a) Removal of absent workers’ time « 
from racks and substitution of 
warnings” or visual reprimands 

(6) Filing of written explanation of 
sences and mandatory interviews 
foreman, personnel department! 
absence-control unit before abse: 
can return to work. 

(c) Referral of the names of willful 
sentees to labor-management or 
committee for reprimand or 
pline. 

(d) Posting public notices of absentces 
individual group rates of absente: 
on bulletin boards. 

Strict 

formity with War Manpower Commis 

regulations governing certification = req 
ments and clearance from the plant be 

U. 8. Employment Service will consider 4} 

cations for other jobs. 
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\lanpower Situation in Great Britain, 1943 








TURE wartime increases in production of munitions of war and 
sary civilian goods in Great Britain will depend upon the success 
resent efforts to raise labor productivity and the extent to which 
t-time work can be contributed by persons in the population who 
e other necessary duties -to perform, such as the care of their 
dren and homes by married women. 
n this crucial year, 1943, the British have materials in excess of 
amounts that can be processed by the already greatly expanded 
x foree. Therefore emphasis is bei ing placed on means of raising 
ividual output—by adjusting hours to obtain maximum produe- 
ity, improving w orking conditions, and granting vacations in order 
t the workers may be more fit to perform their tasks and will 
“ional periods of unexcused absence. Recruitment and alloca- 
, of new labor have been placed under more complete Government 
ection than at any time since the war started. In the absence of a 
ficient supply of full-time employees, the need for part-time workers 
o great that the Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry of Labor, 
an address made last March, stated that some employers had 
lared their willingness to take part-time workers, if they fitted in 
h factory arrangement, but it was their duty to make such factory 
angements fit the convenience of the part-time employees. The 
ft that they worked part time meant, he said, that they had other 
essary duties to perform. The Director-General of Manpower also 
ted that home-work schemes were likely to be extended, either by 
mitting persons to work in their own homes or by employing them 
decentralized workshops. This is not to be done at the expense of 
ruitment for factory work which, he stated, is in every respect more 
ductive. 

















Extent of Employment 
GENERAL 


: In 1931, when the latest official British census was taken, the gain- 
lly occupied population, totaling 21,074, 751, represented 47 percent 
the 44,795,357 inhabitants of Great Britain. Since that time the 
tal population has increased to about 46,750,000; nearly 23,000,000 
n and women were in full-time service or employment for the 
untry in the spring of 1943, according to a statement made by the 
inister of Labor. Included in this working force were 2,500,000 
arried women. Including persons above the age for calling up for 
litary duty, who were voluntary workers, the total at work was 
arly 25,000,000. Besides all men of working age, over 90 percent 
the single women between the ages of 18 and 40 years were in the 
pr effort, as were also three- -quarters of a million, or 17 percent, of 
00,000 older men and women of pensionable age who either had 
mained in their former occupations when reaching the age for 
tirement or had taken jobs. 

sin peacetime the British Ministry of Labor issued statistics, by 
lustry, showing the number of persons insured against unemploy- 
ent (the coverage of which was very broad). For reasons of national 
17 
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security the publication of this information was discontinued durino} 


wartime. Asof July 1938, there were 14,839,500 persons, between ty, 

age of 16 and 64 years, who were covered by unemployment insure, 

in Great Britain and Northern Ireland; their distribution by chic 

industrial groups was as follows: , 
Number 


All industry groups code . 14, 839, 500 


Agriculture _ _- 719, 500 
ee 33, 680 
| A ea? Saree Sey re 964, 300 
Nonmetalliferous-mining products_-. 62, 840 
Brick, tile, pipe, etc., manufacture- : 107, 840 
Pottery, earthenware Jesn6ie0e 74, 790 
RESP Eat LS RR IIE 5s EO 5 51, 260 
Chemicals, paints, oil, etc ics * 244, 500 
Metal manufacture__________ 336, 310 
I Bet F 862, 100 
Construction and repair of vehicles_______-_ 459, 510 
Shipbuilding and ship repairing__- TSA, sees 175, 050 
Other metal industries__- Chaba Rinpte b's 741, 840 
at Packt wed ' : . 1, 126, 620 
Leather and leather goods 72, 320 
I a gi ty eg ee aa 625, 770 
Food, drink, and tobacco_ SS Sela ce 588, 010 
Woodworking, ete__-__. ai 7 ee ae tai 250, 640 
Paper, printing, etc__- : Le, AA AS 445, 860 
Building and contracting- , ~ .< 4, 0em a0 


Other manufacturing__.___________ se kab 
Gas, water, and electricity supply - - - rae 
Transportation and communication. _- Sitin 
Distributive trades___.________~ aa 

Commerce, banking, insurance, and finance_ 
Miscellaneous trades and services 


156, 460 
222 490 
899, 670 
, 096, 020 
273, 260 
1, 870, 710 
When these employment statistics were compiled, unemployment 
insurance covered all manual workers regardless of wages | 
nonmanual workers earning as high as £250 annually. In 1940, 
nonmanual workers with incomes ranging from £250 to £420 a yea 
were brought under the system. The increase in number insure 
resulting from this extension in coverage represents only a small 
fraction of the total increase in employment resulting from wartim 
demands. In the absence of information on actual numbers employ: 
by industry, as already stated, it may be pointed out in what forms o! 
employment the rise has doubtless been greatest and also those pursuits 
which have dwindled in importance as employers of labor. 
There is a likelihood that the labor force has been augmented 


2 


Py 


; 


» 


? 





agriculture, since much additional land has been brought into produc- 
tion to supply food. 
occupation of many persons otherwise employed. Coal mining is «1 
outstanding example of an industry for which employment statistics | 
are still being made public. In 1938, of the 964,300 mine workers, | 
858,140 were engaged in coal mining, as compared with 708,000 coal- | 
mine workers in the summer of 1942, and 714,000 in March 1943 | 
(statement of Maj. Lloyd George). There must have been a reductio: 
in employment in the making of brick, tile, etc., pottery, and glass. | 
because} little building construction is’ permitted other than for war 
urposes and the supplies of crockery and glass being manufacture’ 
oa been cut to such a point that it is difficult for a civilian to buy 
as much as a teacup. Other industries that have released labor fo: 
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work include paper, printing, etc., as publication is limited; the 
ibutive trades which have had labor taken away by official 
order: and the miscellaneous trades and services, such as hotels and 
restaurants. More and more experienced workers and new recruits 
have been absorbed by the engineering trades, construction and repair 

ehicles, shipbuilding and ship repairing, and other metal industries, 
ince these are the primary sources of war material. In December 
1941 one million more men were employed in munitions than at the 
end of the last war. The question as to how much longer the building 
and construction industry will retain large numbers of workers depends 
ipon the needs of the United States forces in Great Britain. The 
creater part of these building-trades workers were kept in the industry 
after the main British war needs for additional plant were fu lfilled, 
to construct housing and auxiliary buildings for American troops in 
the British Isles. 

PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 


Part-time woman workers numbered an estimated 450,000 when the 
Minister of Labor addressed the House of Commons on this subject 
on February 3. It was announced that the total had increased to 
600,000 early in May and the advance will doubtless be rapid in the 
next few months as the Government has now taken measures to direct 
married women into such employment. Up to May 1942 the part- 
time workers who had taken jobs of their own free will were virtually 
all women. Work up to 30 hours a week is classed as part time. 

Schemes for utilizing the services of part-time woman workers are 
not standardized, nor have all local administrators used the same 
criteria in deciding when a worker shall be directed into a full-time or 
pe es time job. The most economical method of employing the services 
of such workers has been to have two groups of employees, of whom 
half work in the morning and half in the afternoon, thereby 
keeping the machinery in operation throughout the entire day shift. 
The women themselves then have either the morning or afternoon 
hours for necessary shopping, the preparation of food, and care of their 
families. Where there is a full-time supervisory force available, both 
sroups may be handled by the same staff.- Another advantage is 
that the part-time woman employee has the necessary time for her 
duties as a housewife, and her absenteeism therefore tends to be 
lower than that of a woman who must stay away from work occasion- 
ally to catch up with household tasks or shopping. 

Experience reported by some of the local government authorities 
indicates that the part-time worker has a higher rate of productivity 
than full-time workers. This¥difference in favor of the part-time 
employee could be raised still further, they maintain, if part-time 
work were not still looked upon by the employer as a stopgap and 
a nuisance. “& 

Some of the special problems raised by the introduction of part- 
time woman workers are the same as those which developed when 
dilutees entered the jobs formerly held by skilled men earlier in the 
war; that is, the appearance of jealousy and fretfulness on the part of 
the entrenched worker when he sees that the newcomer is rapidly 
becoming efficient. Ill feeling is also aroused sometimes when the 
part-time workers leave the factory after a half day to do their shop- 
ping and attend to their homes. To avoid friction it has proved best 
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to separate the two kinds of employees. Managers and foremen 
who are sympathetic to the part-time workers are essential. 

Experience in an aircraft plant (situated in a prosperous working- 
class suburb of a manufacturing town) which has had great success in 
utilizing the services of part-time labor shows the possibilities of such 
operations. The company furnished production figures as proof, as 
follows: On operation A—which had been highly simplified—“ hourly 
output of part-time women was nearly one-third higher than that of 
full-time men’’; and on operation B “the average output of part-time 
workers was 3.3 units per hour, as against an average of 1.75 units per 
hour for full-time women.” In February, part-time women lost 5.5 
percent of planned hours because of absenteeism, as against 17.5 
percent for full-time woman employees. 

Reasons cited for the success of the plan were that the type.of work 
had been suitably adapted; the population density in the district was 
high; the part-time employees were enthusiastic; and the factory was 
primarily for part-time workers. Most of the employees lived near the 
factory which was in a residential district. Of 61 part-time workers 
on the morning shift, 49 of those questioned had travel time of less 
than a quarter of an hour to the plant. On the afternoon shift, 36 
out of 49 had less than 15 minutes of travel time to work. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment in Britain has practically disappeared. According 
to the latest statistics, for April 12, 1943, there were 76,769 persons 
registered as wholly unemployed in Great Britain. Those temporarily 
out of work and unemployed casual workers numbered 3,322. In 
spite of efforts to keep the a force at work steadily, it is inevitable 
that some unemployment will occur on any day the count is made, 
owing to shifts of persons between jobs, inability to work in certain 
kinds of employment in inclement weather, and other causes. 

On August 14, 1939, there were 968,108 persons registered as 
wholly without-positions in Great Britain, 211,978 temporarily out of 
work, and 51,606 unemployed casual workers—an aggregate of 1,231,- 
692, representing over 8 percent of the insured persons between the 
ages of 16 and 64 years. In pre-war consideration of unemployment 
it was generally assumed that if unemployment fell below 5 percent 
of the force in a district, full employment had been reached. 

At present the rate of unemployment must be only a small fraction of 
1 percent. Many persons throughout Britain are in fact carrying two 
jobs—one in paid regular employment and the other in voluntary work 
for the defense of the country. If their working time in both employ- 
ments were totaled it would in many cases aggregate close to twice the 
pre-war 47-hour workweek. 


Methods of Allocating Labor Force 


REGISTRATION OF WORKING POPULATION 


A very complete registration of the population in the age classes 
suitable for employment in the war effort forms the basis for plans for 
the allocation and actual placement of manpower in Great Britain. 
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Th e population of working age, that is 14 to 65 years old, consists of 

250,000 persons—16,000, 000 males and 17,250,000 females. Among 
the women, over 10,000,000 are married or occupied i in necessary house- 
hold duties. Great Britain has over 9,000,000 children under age 14 
who must be looked after, mostly by women at present. Between the 
ages of 18 and 64 years only 4,250,000 women are unmarried. Approxi- 
mately 18,000,000 men and women have been registered under the 
National Service Acts for military service and under the Registration 
for Employment Order. Adding registrations of boys and girls, special 
industrial registrations, and those for fire-prevention duties, the 
Ministry of Labor has registered not less than 25,000,000 persons 
since the beginning of the war. 

The first general registration for men covered those in the age classes 
from 18 to 40 years, who were liable for military service under the 
National Service (Armed Forces) Act of September 3, 1939. After 
the military age for men was raised by the terms of the National Service 
(No. 2) Act of December 18, 1941, the age classes up to 50 years were 
registered. Under the National Service Act of 1942, young men 17 
years and 8 months of age were to register on April 3, 1943, and to be 
given medical examination preparatory to being c valled up after attain- 
ing age 18. Men not placed in the armed forces are subject to direc- 
tion into other kinds of work, including civil defense and industry. 

For women, registration for civilian employment took place before 
that for the auxiliary military services. The Registration for Employ- 
ment Order of March 15, 1941, provided for registration of women in 
the age classes 18 to 45 years with local employment offices of the 
Ministry of Labor. All of the women in these age classes were called 
for interview (except those already engaged in vital war work, and 
those with children of their own under the age of 14 years who were 
living with them) and could be directed into employme nt. However, 
the power to direct women into jobs was used sparingly, and reliance 
was placed on voluntary action on the part of the women. The 
National Service (No. 2) Act of December 18, 1941, which raised the 
military age of men, also gave the Government the power to call women 
aged 18 to 50 for auxiliary service in the armed forces, with the excep- 
tion of married women or those having their own or adopted children 
living with them. By Royal Proclamation, women of 20 to 30 years of 
age were to be called first. The latest information available shows 
that the registration of women between the ages of 18 and 45 years has 
been completed. 

Special registrations have been held for boys and girls aged 16 and 
17 years, under arrangements made by the Youth Service Committee 
of the Education Authorities, who are thereby able to establish direct 
contact with the young people. 

Special registrations have been ordered from time to time when 
workers of particular experience and skill were needed, as, for example, 
in marine engineering, the merchant navy, and coal mining. A regis- 
tration of this kind took place during the week of March 22, 1943, 
when certain classes of engineers were signed up to prepare a reserve 
pool of men who may be called up to receive technical commissions in 
the armed forces. In this case the registrants were men between the 
ages of 20 and 45 years, who, of course, had been included in the pre- 


vious general registration. 
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CONTROL OF MANPOWER 


Under the wartime organization, the Minister of Labor becam,f 


Minister of Labor and National Service and was granted the powoe; 
to allocate manpower between the military and civilian services. The 
employment office system is pivotal in making such allocations. Mer 
and women are apportioned either to the armed forces under th 
National Service Acts or to essential civilian industries and pursuits 
under the Registration for Employment Order. Once employed iy 
essential war work, employees have been prevented from drifting and 
have been kept in areas and occupations where needed, by exercise of 
the powers granted to the Government under the terms of the Essen- 
tial-Work and Restrictions on Engagement Orders. 


RESTRICTIONS ON LEAVING JOB 


The Essential Work (General Provisions) Order was adopted on 
March 15, 1941. Its purpose is to prevent loss in production through 
unnecessary turnover of labor or absenteeism. Employees in a 
scheduled enterprise may not leave their employment except under 
special conditions, employers may not dismiss them except for serious 
misconduct, and the employees receive guaranteed time-rate minimum 
wages. At the beginning of May 1943, essential-work orders covered 
approximately 8,000,000 men and women (excluding those in the 
Merchant Navy who were scheduled under an essential-work order 
concerning which statistics are not published. 


RESTRICTIONS ON ENGAGEMENT 


Under the Undertakings (Restriction on Engagement) Order of 
June 10, 1940, employers were forbidden to engage a worker or seck 
to engage one, except by reporting the particulars of the vacancy to 
the labor office of the Ministry of Labor and National Service and 
engaging the worker suggested by that Ministry. The terms of this 
general order were applied to individual industries, such as civil 
engineering and coal mining. Many of the workers affected by the 
Restriction on Engagement Order subsequently became subject to 
the additional restrictions placed on their movements by essential- 
work orders and in this way their movements into as well as out of 
jobs are controlled. 

When the manpower shortage became increasingly acute, the Em- 
ployment of Women (Control of Engagement) Order was issued, on 
January 23, 1942. Effective the following February 16, women in 
Great Britain between the ages of 20 and 30, inclusive, who becam: 
available for work, were required to obtain employment through » 
local office of the Ministry of Labor. This provision applied to women 
leaving existing work and also to new entrants into gainful employ- 
ment. Employers were required to observe the terms of this order 
when engaging such woman labor. Certain classes of women wer 
exempted, such as those having children of their own under the ag: 
of 14 years living with them. ‘Child” included a stepchild, adopted 
child, or illegitimate child. Others exempted were professional nurses, 
teachers, and full-time members of specified women’s services. 

The foregoing order was amended on April 28, 1942, to include 
women aged 18 and 19 years, thus requiring that they also should 
obtain employment through a local office of the Ministry of Labor. 
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lier orders which had restricted the engagement of women were 
perseded by the Employment of Women (Control of Engagement) 
der of January 28, 1943. Effective February 22, coverage was 


<tended from those aged between 18 and 30 years to those between 
i's and 40 years, inclusive. Women subject to the provisions of the 
®.der are required to obtain employment through a local office of the 
\{inistry of Labor or an agency approved under the order. Any 
women’ Within the age limits, who are employed, must be hired 


iwh the designated labor offices. 
CONTROL OF EMPLOYMENT ORDER, 1943 


The British Government was empowered to require persons to place 

mselves, their services, and their property at the disposal of the 
Crown, under the Emergency Powers (Defense) Act of 1940. In 
ictual practice, however, workers have been “directed”? into work 

ly, with the exception of employment subject to an essential- 
work order. By the spring of 1943, it was deemed necessary to extend 
the direction of workers into other employment, and at the same time 
to safeguard the conditions of employment, including wages, of the 
workers so directed, in the same manner as if they were being em- 
ployed under an essential-work order. Therefore, the Minister of 
Labor issued the Control of Employment (Directed Persons) Order 


fon April 28, 1943, which.came into operation on May 8, 1943. 
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or some time before this latest step was taken for full utilization 
of labor, it was known in Britain that such action was pending. Under 
order effective on May 8, persons may be directed into both full- 
time and part-time work, and through the authorization of direction 
into part-time work the effective mobilization of woman workers 
especially is expected to increase. ‘“The object of the order, which 
represents the last lap in total mobilization,” according to the London 
conomist, “‘is to tap the ‘final reserve of manpower’—it should pro- 
de the Minister with a greater flexibility of control, while the 


E 
vi 
workers directed should have security of employment and protected 


; conditions.”’ 
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Previously, directions of workers to full-time employment which 
was not covered by an essential-work order were seldom made, be- 
cause such directions had the effect of tying the workers without giving 
them any balancing job security. Part-time work, even in a plant 
covered by an essential-work order, was not governed by the terms 
of such an order, but when, by the spring of 1943, part-time services 
had become so important, the Minister of Labor decided that addi- 
tional directive powers were needed. Wholesale directions into full- 
or part-time work were not foreshadowed, but it was believed that 
the power might be exercised in case voluntary enrollment should lag. 

Coverage.—The new order applies to women between the ages of 18 
and 45 years (who had already been registered). It was not intended, 
however, to direct into employment women with children of their own 
under the age of 14 who are living with them, and no woman will be 
expected to take work outside reasonable travel distance from her 
home. 

Men subject to direction are those aged up to 50 years at the time 
of registration. In general, women will be directed to part-time work 
only where Women’s Advisory Panels advise that they should be ex- 
pected to take such work. 
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By ‘ ° - . 7 ? 
_ Conditions of employment.—For the period during which the dire, 
tion to the worker is in force, the employer may not discharge {)§ 
worker, except for serious misconduct, unless the national seryj,, 





officer withdraws the direction. The worker must remain in the em Eda 
ployment unless the national service officer withdraws the directio, poods | 
Employers and employees arej permitted tof%apply to the nation, ceo 
service officer for withdrawal of the {direction order. If a workogme®®™P 
makes such application on the ground that he was laid off froy, yrdet 
work without wages at a time not more than 3 days previous to sucifimt”° ret 
application, the national service officer (if he is satisfied of the trut) 0g 
of the worker’s statement) may automatically withdraw the direction. 

The wages and conditions of employment of workers directed ini pialls ¢ 
employment must equal the standards required under the essential. oy 
work orders, according to a statement of the British Informatio§ and t 
Services. Bextend 

Appeals from decisions.—Either party may appeal (in writing) ,—g"°™ tt 
decision of the national service officer dealing with a withdrawal oj under : 
or a refusal to withdraw a direction. A worker who has been dismisseifs the foc 
on grounds of serious misconduct may also appeal. Such cases are pgeo) > 
be heard by a local appeal board which will make its recommendations} § \o 
to the national service officer. The latter official, after considering ; places 


recommendation, will either “withdraw or refuse to withdraw an 











ployee: 


directions or give any further directions, or cancel the withdrawal o' W = 
any directions,” or direct the worker to return to the employment or a 
direct the employer to reinstate him in it. fu y : 
Period of direction.—In future, every direction to work will specif “oat 
the period for which it is to remain in force. The normal period o end 
effectiveness will be 6 months. Shorter periods may be specified i: ee : 
exceptional cases where there is some urgent work to be done which fc pic 
it is known will not last for as long as 6 months. The minimum perio vecid 
for a direction will be 3 weeks, but even this period may be shortened} § ‘ ae * 
in case of emergency, such as to meet military requirements. pan 
If the date of termination is not fixed in directions to employmen' Fy 
which were issued before the order came into operation and are stil = i 
effective on that date, they will cease to have effect in 6 months fron ' 7 
the date when the Control of Employment (Directed Persons) Order ie 3 
1943, became effective. During that 6 months the terms of the order] § °° x | 
are to apply to the worker and to his employer. If it is necessary fo: onal 
the directed employment to remain in force longer than 6 months, : iin ’ 
new direction must be issued at the termination of that period. of the 
NOTIFICATION OF LAY-OFFS AND QUITS Py: 
As it was important to the full utilization of manpower in war] § each— 
industries that the Ministry of Labor should have knowledge of the} } Boare 
movement of labor out of jobs as well as into employment, a measur the ar 
was announced by which employers are compelled to notify the Min-}§ ands 
istry of Labor when employees are laid off or quit. This requirement} § goods 
applies to lay-offs and quits of male workers aged 18 to 65 years and} § to ms 
female workers aged 18 to 60 years. In this way the Ministry will] } produ 
have complete information on employees who are not covered }) In 
essential-work orders and be in a position to see that they are shifte’| } that 
to other necessary work as soon as they leave any job. that 
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OTHER ConTROL MEASURES 


oods industries into war work, under a number of Government 
ders, and by concentration of civilian-goods industries. For 
xample, by orders issued under the Registration for Employment 
irder of 1941, women of particular ages ese been withdrawn from 
he retail distributive trades (other than food), the clothing industry, 
ertain voluntary organizations, and even Government employments. 
tetail shops were a particularly fruitful source of labor, since their 


{ 
Retail trade.—Labor in Britain has been drawn from many civilian- 


owing to shortages of materials for civilian use, shorter store hours, 
and the decline in number of retail outlets. The program has been 
extended to progressively higher age groups of employees and it is 
now the intention of the Minister of Labor to withdraw all women 
under 45 years of age from nearly every branch of retail trade except 
the food and coal trades. Retail trade is among the few sources with 
any substantial reservoir of womanpower. Older and nonmobile 
women with household responsibilities will be brought in to take the 
places of the younger women who are withdrawn, and the new em- 
ployees will work mostly on a part-time schedule. 

Withdrawal of personnel from wholesale and retail food establish- 
ments has been avoided as far as possible, as the Government has 
fully realized that the maintenance of food distribution is of the ut- 
most national importance, and account must be taken of the long 
hours worked by so many people and the consequent shopping diffi- 
culties. Because of these factors certain men in food outlets have had 
deferment from military service and women have not been taken away 
for other necessary work. In February of this year, the Government 
decided to release more labor from the food distributive trades. It 
was stated that, although the total number of employees involved 
would not amount to over 7 or 8 percent of those already engaged, 
the contribution to the war effort was expected to be useful, owing to 
the large number of persons employed in food distribution. 

Every wholesale firm and retail shop was required to report details 
as to its staffon March 1. About 1 person in 20 was to be taken from 
each group, that is, from the smaller retail shops, large multiple 
organizations, etc. The proportion to be taken was kept relatively 
low, in recognition of the fact that this trade is bearing a great part 
of the burden of food-rationing schemes. 

Concentration of industry.—A plan to concentrate the production 
of a number of consumer industries in a limited number of firms in 
each industry, known as ‘nucleus’ plants, was announced by the 
Board of Trade in March 1941. The purpose was to release labor for 
the armed forces and war work; to release factory space for production 
and storage ; and to insure the most economical production of consumer 
goods, in the fewest plants working full-time. Another objective was 
to msure preservation of a nucleus of plants in each industry, so that 
production could be carried on in the reconstruction period. 

In the spring of 1943, the President of the Board of Trade stated 
that the process of concentration had been virtually completed, and 
that allfbut about 70 branches of industry had been concentrated. 
By March 1943—2 years after the scheme was undertaken—5,300 
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designation certificates had been issued; 2,800 establishments closed. 
235,000 workers freed for the military services or for work in other 
more vital industries (thus directly or indirectly enabling othe; 
workers to be released); and 61,000,000 square feet of factory spac 
had been made available for other forms of production or for storage. 
These statistics did not include the operations in the clothing indus. 
try, which were still in process of being concentrated. 

Five industries (cloth, hosiery, boot and shoe, carpets, and pottery 
accounted for about three-fourths of the total savings; four-fifths 0; 
the concentration was achieved between May 1941 and March 1942 
and the rate slowed down greatly after that time. Clothing ani 
printing were stated to be the only two industries from which cop- 
siderable numbers of workers could still be released. The clothing 
industry presented special problems, as there were from 20,000 to 
30,000 clothing firms. The printing industry was said to be com- 
paratively easy to handle, being smaller. 


In summarizing the experience with concentration the Presiden: of 


the Board of Trade expressed satisfaction at the way in which ar- 
rangements for compensation had operated, on a voluntary mutual 
basis for the most part. In some industries, such as furniture, central 
compensation funds were established. As the general Government 
policy followed during the war has been to compensate solely for loss 
through enemy action, the only compensation for loss by firms 
affected by concentration came from joint arrangements in the 
industries themselves. 


Means of Raising Production 


Unexcused absences and time lost from work owing to industrial 
disputes are unnecessarily reducing the volume of production in 
Great Britain, as elsewhere. Removal of the underlying causes of 
absenteeism and strikes is a complex problem, especially in wartim 
when the conditions surrounding cmudiaieent are abnormal and tli 
strain of ordinary living is greater than in peacetime. Successfu! 
handling of the absentee and strike problems means that anticipated 
output (with a given labor force in a fixed number of man-days) wil! 
not be lowered. In addition, there is the problem of raising produc- 
tivity of the individual employee at work by improving the conditions 
surrounding his employment, coordinating and simplifying processes, 
and placing labor, which is often inexperienced, according to individu: 
capacity. 

ABSENTEE PROBLEM 


The rate of absenteeism for the large number of workers covere« 
by the essential-work orders was estimated late in 1942 at 10 percen' 
daily. Most of the absenteeism was said to result from sickness an 
accident and other excusable causes, but the rate for such causes was 
doubtless above normal. Two percent of the absences were class: 
as “‘voluntary”’ and included absences of women having domest 
responsibilities and those owing to fatigue and other causes. Em- 
ployees of undertakings scheduled under the essential-work order: 
are liable to imprisonment or fine for staying away from work with- 
out good cause and for repeated unexcused tardiness. As of May 21, 
1942, for all offenses Fis essential-work orders, including absen- 
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soeism, 1 in 10,000 workers had been proceeded against and 1 in 
.),ms0,000 jailed. Emphasis has been placed on removing the basic 


uses of absenteeism as far as possible. 

Hours and fatiguc.—Probably the chief cause of absenteeism is 
fatigue resulting from long hours of work. Therefore, after some of 
the | loss of supplies in France was made up in the summer of 1940, 
and the necessary force had been obtained and trained, the Minister 

i TL abor recommended a gradual “reduction 1 in the working week to 
the optimum hours, which experience in many manufacturing fields 

shor vs to be in the region of 55 or 56 hours.” The most productive 

Blength of the workw eek is much discussed in Britain, just as in the 
wee war. Recently, H. M. Vernon, an authority on industrial health, 
S advocated a 48-hour week for women, with up to 54 hours for short 
§ periods of special need; for men he stated that hours in excess of 60 
B weekly do not raise production, and in heavy work shorter hours 

Fare advisable. Wartime emergency sometimes makes it expedient to 

"stretch the workweek heyond ‘the optimum for efficiency, to obtain a 

*slender margin of extra production. There is none the less aware- 

B ne ess of the dangers inherent in overwork and an effort is being made 
}to keep hours within sensible bounds. 

Vacation policy.—Restoration of limited vacations has received 

' Government endorsement, as the giving of vacations is a means of 

ng ® nabling workers to undergo the strain of war work. For the guid- 

. ance of industry in granting vacations in 1943, the Government ex- 
| pressed its views early j in the year. As the conflict is now in its fourth 
‘year, the need for reasonable holiday breaks is deemed even more 
necessary than in previous years. Subject to the exigencies of war, 
public holidays are to be observed. In addition, existing practice 

} under collective agreements and otherwise is to be followed in grant- 

ing the annual vacation, if the period does not exceed 1 week. Reli- 
ance was placed on the parties concerned to insure that, as far as 

practicable, vacations should not result in loss of production. 


hor Mec a 


STRIKE ACTIVITY 


During the first 2 years of war, the Minister of Labor estimated, 
the loss in working days from industrial disputes averaged 1 working 
day in 15 years per man employed. To December 1942, strikes had 

| resulted in the loss of about one-half hour per worker per year. 

Measured in man-days of idleness owing to industrial disputes, 
the record for 1942 was less favorable than in any of the previous 
war years, as shown below: 


Man-days of idleness 
tag eee ae a athe fe Lcseres EE See 
1940___. pieced dain aad : 940, 000 
1941___-. " 080, 000 
1942 , 930, 000 





In 1940, strike activity was at the ame level in the nearly 50 
} years for which records have been made available. Statistics for the 
first quarter of 1943 show increased man-days of idleness as com- 
pared with the same period of the preceding year—208,000 as com- 
— with 133,000 man-days. 

The strike record in the present war has been more favorable 
than in 1914-18, when man-days lost ranged from 2,450,000 in 
1916 to 5,900, 000 in 1918. The Minister of Labor stated at the 
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Scottish Trades Union Congress in the spring of 1943, however, tha; 
strikes and stoppages could not be afforded at present, when the 


last ounce of the nation’s energy was important if the war was to hp 


shortened and brought to a successful conclusion. He added tha; 
the wartime machinery of arbitration had worked well, and that j; 
was not too much to ask that strikes cease when the situation was 
still so desperate. He asked that instead of holding up production. 
difficulties and disputes should be settled by arbitration and not by 
recourse to stoppage of production of the weapons of war. 

The arbitration machinery referred to became operative on July 2 
1940. The order which established the system provided for & 
conciliation and arbitration of disputes, and prohibited strikes and 
lock-outs unless the controversy had been reported to the Minister of 
Labor and National Service and had not been referred by him for 
settlement within 3 weeks from the date on which reported to him. 


DIRECT AIDS TO PRODUCTION 


Ministry of Production.—On the technica] side, the Ministry of 
Production and its regional offices are doing v aluable work in improy- 
ing the efficiency of production. 

On April 15, 1943, the Minister of Production said that since the 
reconstitution of the regional production boards in July 1942 they 
have rendered valuable service to production in a variety of ways. 
He added that it was not possible to express this contribution in 
quantitative terms. The boards are representative of all the main 
interests concerned with production. They deal with all regional 
problems, such as advising the Ministry of Labor on prospective 
demands for local labor; inquiring into cases of difficulty referred by 
joint production committees; the provision of assistance and advice 
to firms working below full efficiency; the development of home work 
and other special means of relieving labor scarcity in certain districts: 
and adjustment of labor and capacity following changes in production 
programs. 

Joint production committees — Within the individual plants th 
joint production committees, made up of representatives of manage- 
ment and labor, deal with production problems. Official recognition 
of their worth was given on February 26, 1942, when a constitution 


was signed for the establishment of joint production committees in fF 


Government ordnance factories. These committees have representa- 
tives of workers and management, and their purpose is to increase 
efficiency and attain maximum ouiput. The introduction of such 
committees has spread to various branches of the engineering industry. 
On February 17, 1943, the Minister of Production stated that 2,096 
factories employing 150 or more workers each had established pro- 
duction committees and that these had ‘‘on the whole been a success. 

The scope of the committees’ work is exclusively that of produc- 

tion. They deal with the use of machinery, machine-tool capacity, 
the organization of supplies, the shift system, progress, and inspection. 
Matters contributing to welfare and therefore to productivity are 
within their jurisdiction. They include canteens, transportation, 
ventilation, lighting, and related matters. All of these factors, if 
favorable, are likely to reduce absences from work as well as to raise 
output when the worker is present. 
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[n an evaluation of the worth of the joint production committees, 
the International Labor Office states that the committees have been 
useful in the promotion of morale through better understanding of the 
problems faced by management and labor. The committees have 
fostered more adequate appreciation of the urgency and importance of 
the industrial war effort. An analysis of the factors contributing to 
improvement in production and those impeding it, made by the 
British Amalgamated Engineering Union and covering the period 
April to September 1942, shows very definite improvements in output 
in a number of factories and reveals a growing interest in production 
on the part of workers as a whole. The proportion of firms having 
joint production committees had risen to 55 percent in the latest 
period surveyed, from 21 percent in March 1941, and the A. E. U. is 
of the opinion that the work of these committees forms a basis for 
union-management cooperation. 


Welfare Provisions 


When the Churchill Government came into office in May 1940, a 
special Welfare Department was established in the Ministry of Labor. 
An extensive regional organization has been developed since that time 
and a Factory and Welfare Advisory Board, composed of representa- 
tives of employers, trade-unions, and other organizations, with officials 
oi the Ministry of Labor, was formed to advise on all welfare problems 
both within and outside the factories. A special authority was estab- 
lished to advise on the welfare of seamen—the Seamen’s Welfare 
Board. Another indication of the importance the British Government 
attaches to the welfare of the labor force is the provision written into 
the essential-work orders (covering 8,000,000 employees by the spring 
of 1943), requiring that before scheduling any enterprise under their 
terms the Minister of Labor shall satisfy himself that satisfactory 
arrangements exist or are being made for the welfare of those employed. 

Welfare outside factories—To make it possible for women with 
children to work outside their homes for the war period, facilities 
were needed for the care of young children during working hours. 
Although the demand for nurseries has remained far in excess of the 
supply, there were 1,100 such wartime nurseries early in May 1943, 
according to a statement in the House of Lords. Another 475 had 
been either approved or prepared. Public elementary schools have 
also made provision for the care of children under 5 years of age whose 
mothers are working. 

Feeding the family presents special problems for the working wife, 
also, as her hours in the factory are long and shopping hours have 
been shortened to reduce the need for staff. Unique plans have 
been worked out whereby a volunteer has shopped for a group, 
shopping pools have been arranged, and time off has been allowed for 
shopping. A particularly helpful development has been the estab- 
lishment of restaurants, known as British Restaurants, where persons 
in the general population can obtain meals at low cost. The facilities 
are open to all persons who wish to patronize them, and they are not 
thiied to particular factories as are the factory canteens. The 
total number of British Restaurants was 1,900 in December 1942; 
school meals were being served to three-quarters of a million children, © 
and plans were being made to serve jaorhalé million more. 
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In the transfer of labor from area to area, where the manpov er 
requirements cannot be filled locally, provision has been made ‘0; 
special reception centers in various localities. Temporary and p.r- 
manent hostels are managed by the National Service Hostels C\;- 
poration. Some hostels are for men and others for women. Thoy 
usually have sleeping accommodations, canteens, lounges, and r¢ 
reation halls. 

To alleviate transportation difficulties, working hours have be 
staggered. Transferred workers have been granted travel allowanc 
and special assistance has been granted to enable them to return | 
their homes at intervals. 

Entertainment for war workers, such as concerts and movies, 
public expense, has increased during the war. All forms of outdo 
and indoor physical recreation have been developed for factory 
workers. . 

Welfare inside factories—The most outstanding development f 
the welfare of industrial workers has been the extension of the facto: 
canteen system. Provision of factory canteens may be required }y 
the Government in all plants employing over 250 persons and engag: 
in the performance of work essential to the defense of the real: 
under the terms of the Factories (Canteens) Order of April 7, 194: 
Early in 1943 there were some 7,500 works canteens in existence. 

Special attention has been directed toward the provision of ca: 
teen meals for mine labor. Mine workers had ordinarily carried 
meal from home and consumed it underground. After the war 
started this custom worked to their disadvantage, as mine worke: 
were thus obliged to use a part of their rationed foods for the mea! 
at work, which other workers were buying at the factory cantec) 
without the use of ration coupons. This inequality is being correcte:| 
rapidly. At the beginning of March, 215,205 mine workers wer: 
served by full-meal mine canteens. Facilities were under construc- 
tion for 124,601 more, and were in preparation for 99,009. Owing 
to the nature of mine work, where employees work at great distances 
from each other and the mine opening, it was not practical to serve 
meals in the middle of the working shift. Therefore, the canteens 
are at the pit head, and the men in the labor force wash up after the 
day’s work is completed and meals are then served above ground 

Medical services in factories have been extended. The number 0! 
full-time doctors employed has increased from 35 to 150; for part- 
time physicians the rise is from 70 to 550. Encouragement was 
expressed in the annual report of the Chief Inspector of Factories, 
covering the year 1941, that progress had been made in providing 
factory-medical services, in spite of other claims on the medica! 
profession—particularly for the armed forces. 


Sources: Great Britain, Parliament, House of Commons Debates, February 3, 1943; Ministry of Labo: 
Gazette (various issues) and Hours of Work and Maximum Output July 1942; Ministry of Information 
Home Front Handbook, London, 1942; British Information Services, Information Division, Pamphlet: 
Nos. 1. D. 313 and 1. D. 384, releases Nos. L 69 and L 80, and Labor and Industry in Britain, April 1943 
Economist (London), issues of April 3, May 8 and 15, 1943; The Lancet (London), May 15, 1943; Politica 
and Economic Planning, a 20, 1943; International Labor Office, Studies and Reports, Series D (Wage: 
and Hours of Work) No. 23, Labor Conditions and War Contracts, Montreal, 1943; International Labor 
Review, May 1943; Reports from the United States Embassy in London, England, Nos. 159, 290, 370, an 
8997; and various issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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Wartime Policies 





ree 


Decision of Labor Relations Board on Reinstatement 
of Service Men’ 


THE National Labor Relations Board in a recent decision ordered the 
reinstatement of a temporary employee (who had been inducted into 
the armed services), within 40 days after his discharge from the 
Army. The present Selective Service Act makes no provision for 
the reemployment of a man released from the armed forces who has 
held a temporary position previous to his induction. That act pro- 
vides that such a person who held “other than a temporary position”’ 
shall be restored to such position or to a position of like seniority un- 
less the employer’s circumstances have so changed as to make it im- 
possible or unreasonable’ to do so, and shall be so restored without 


| loss of seniority. 


On the basis of these provisions of the Selective Service Act, the 


company contended that the temporary employee could not be reem- 


ployed after his discharge from the Army until the company had dis- 
charged its obligations to its permanent employees who had been 


inducted into the armed forces. : 
The Board held that there was no evidence that the employee in 


question had been hired to replace a specific employee, and that the 





definition of an employee in the National Labor Relations Act makes 
no distinction between temporary or permanent employees. Hence, 
the Board held that the employee was entitled to the protection of 
the act, and to “‘immediate and full reinstatement to his former or sub- 
stantially equivalent position, or to one which he is qualified to fill, 
without prejudice to his seniority and other rights and privileges, or 
place him upon a preferential list if such employment is not imme- 
diately available.” 
Mnonnnoe 


War Labor Board Decision on Wages of Negroes 


ON June 7, 1943, the National War Labor Board unanimously ruled 


| that wage classifications based wholly on difference in race were 
/ invalid and ordered that differences in pay between whites and 


Neues performing equal work be abolished.? The Southport Pe- 
5 trole 


um Co. of Texas City, Tex., was directed by the Board to accord 


| wage increases to its Negro workers which would “place them on a 
| basis of economic parity with the white workers in the same classi- 


e 


' fication.’ 


!U. 8. National Labor Relations Board. Case No. C-2508. Press release 8031-D, Washington, D. C, 


April 13, 1943. 
? Office of War Information—National War Labor Board, advance release, June 7, 1943. 
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A reclassification system was ordered under which a wage increase 
of either 5 percent or 5% cents (whichever is higher) is to be granted 
in each classification. This increase, it was stated, will not raise the 
Southport rates above the minimum of the wage bracket in the prevail- 
ing scales for other oil fields in this region. 

he wage increases granted to Negro workers in this case, character- 
ized as “small but significant,’ are made ‘without regard to the 
‘Little Steel’ formula, but with regard simply for the democratic 
formula of equal pay for work equal in quantity and quality in the 
same classification. This equalization of economic opportunity is not 
a violation of the sound American provision of differentials in pay for 
differences in skills. It is rather a bit of realization of the no less 
sound American principle of equal pay for equal work as one of those 
equal rights in the promise of American democracy regardless of color, 
race, sex, religion, or national origin. * * * To the credit of the 
company, this decision, along with other decisions in the case, is 
accepted by management in good faith and spirit.”’ 

In the opinion, attention is called to the generally accepted fact that, 
despite the handicaps of slavery and discrimination, the Negro in 
America has made more rapid advance in a shorter period than any 
other race in human history. “Slavery gave the Negro his Christian- 
ity. Christianity gave the Negro his freedom. This freedom must 
give the Negro equal rights to home and health, education and citizen- 
ship, and an equal opportunity to work and fight for our common 
country.”’ 


Whether as vigorous fighting men or for production of food and munitions, 
America needs the Negro; the Negro needs the equal opportunity to work and 
fight. The Negro is necessary for winning the war, and, at the same time, is a 
test of our sincerity in the cause for which we are fighting. More hundreds of 
millions of colored people are involved in the outcome of this war than the combined 
populations of the Axis Powers. Under Hitler and his Master Race, their move- 
ment is backward to slavery and despair. In America, the colored people have 
the freedom to struggle for freedom. With the victory of the democracies, the 
human destiny is toward freedom, hope, equality of opportunity, and the gradual 
fulfillment for all peoples of the noblest aspirations of the brothers of men and the 
sons of God, without regard to color or creed, region or race, in the world neighbor- 
hood of human brotherhood. 


POPPOOR 
Federal Committee on Fair Employment Practices 


EXECUTIVE Order No. 9346 of May 27, 1943, reaffirmed the policy 
of the United States that ‘‘there shall be no discrimination in the 
employment of any person in war industries or in Government by 
reason of race, creed, color, or national origin.”” In this order the 
President declared that “it is the duty of all employers, including the 
several Federal departments and agencies, and all labor organizations, 
in furtherance of this policy and of this order, to eliminate discrimina- 
tion in regard to hire, tenure, terms or conditions of employment, or 
union membership because of race, creed, color, or national origin.” 
He directed ' all contracting agencies of the United States Government 
to include, in all their future negotiated or renegotiated contracts, 
provision making it obligatory on the contractor not to practice such 





1 Federal Register, Washington, May 29, 1943, pp. 7183-7184. 
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discrimination against any employee or applicant for work and to 
‘nclude a like provision in all subcontracts. 

All United States departments and agencies concerned with voca- 
‘ional and training programs for war production must take appropriate 
measures to provide that these programs be administered without 
discrimination. 

The order also established in the Office for Emergency Management 
of the Executive Office of the President, a new Committee on Fair 
Employment Practices, to consist of a chairman and not more than 6 
othermembers. The chairmanship carries a salary of not over $10,000 
per annum. The other members are to be paid requisite traveling 
expenses and, unless otherwise decided by the President, a per diem 
allowance of $25 and subsistence expenses for each day on which they 
are actually performing their duties in accordance with the order under 
which they are functioning. 

The committee shall formulate policies to achieve the purposes of this order 
and shall make recommendations to the various Federal departments and agencies 
and to the President which it deems necessary and proper to make effective the 
provisions of this order. The committee shall also recommend to the Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission appropriate measures for bringing about the 
full utilization and training of manpower in and for war production without dis- 
crimination because of race, creed, color, or national origin. 

The committee shall receive and investigate complaints of discrimination 
forbidden by this order. It may conduct hearings, make findings of fact, and 
take appropriate steps to obtain elimination of such discrimination. 

Monsignor Francis J. Haas, dean of the School of Social Science at 
the Catholic University of America, was sworn in as chairman of the 
new committee on May 31, 1943. 


LA AAAAAAA 
Commissioned War Jobs for Woman Doctors 


DURING the present war and 6 months thereafter, such licensed 
woman physicians and surgeons are to be appointed in the medical 
departments of the United States Army and Navy as may be con- 
sidered necessary by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy. This is provided for by Public Law 38 of the 78th Congress, 
signed by the President on April 6, 1943. This legislation also pro- 
vides that ‘‘those appointed shall be commissioned in the Army of the 
United States or the Naval Reserve and shall receive the same pay 
and allowances and be entitled to the same rights, privileges and 
benefits as members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps of the Army and 
the Naval Reserve of the Navy with the same grade and length of 
service.”’ 

In the month preceding the enactment of this measure, hearings 
were held before subcommittee No. 3 of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs ' concerning the commissioning of woman doctors in 
the Army and Navy Medical Corps. In this connection Representa- 
tive Emanuel Celler, who had submitted one of the bills on the subject 
under discussion, declared that “denial of commissions to women 
doctors is due to mere tradition and old ideas. In this global war 
such ideas and traditions have become outmoded.” 

The measure received wide support from medical organizations. 





_! Appointment of Female Physicians in the Medical Corps of the Army and Navy. Hearings before 
Subcommittee No. 3 of the Committee on Military Affairs, House of Representatives—78th Cong. Ist. 
session on H. R. 824 and H. R. 1857, March 10, 11, and 18, 1943, Washington, 1943. 
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Emergency Measures to Staff Canadian Coal Mine: 


THE Prime Minister of Canada declared a state of emergency in ‘|i. 
coal-mining industry on May 17, 1943, and the following day, in | \ie 
House of Commons, the Minister of Labor tabled copies of an order-:n- 
council embodying a manpower policy.! Owing to the increased nee 
for coal in the war effort, extraordinary measures were necessary, |e 
stated, to obtain an adequate supply of workers for the mines. In thie 
fiscal year 1942-43, the bituminous coal used amounted to 37,381,000 
tons, of which 19,219,000 tons were imported from the United Sta‘ es 
and 18,162,000 tons were produced in Canada. Requirements {or 
1943-44 were estimated at 41,500,000 tons. As there is no assurance 
that imports from the United States can be increased, since the require- 
ments in this country have also risen, the Minister of Labor stated 
that Canadian production must be raised. He also foresaw that 
Canadian mines would have to make up for the difference between t\ic 
imports of anthracite from the United States and the required ton- 
nage; in 1942-43 such imports amounted to nearly 4% million tons. 


bud 


Labor Kequirements 


Maintenance of a high level of coal production has contributed 
substantially to Canada’s war effort, the Minister stated. However, 
hope for further increases in output will depend largely on the pro- 
vision of additional workers to the industry. .2 February 1943, the 
labor force of the coal-mining industry was 25,089. Unfilled vacancies 
reported by the coal mines at the end of April totaled 1,324 in the 
Maritime Provinces and 995 on the prairies and in British Columbia. 
Such vacancies could not be filled by simply providing a given numbe: 
of men. They must have the necessary qualifications. A limite: 
number of workers could be trained, he stated, but those with previous 
training must be returned to the mines. From 70 to 80 percent of the 
vacancies were for coal cutters, and the others were for haulage and 
surface labor. Cutting is skilled work, and the Provinces do not 
issue licenses to miners unless they have 2 years’ experience. There- 
fore, men with previous mining experience were stated to be the main 
source of labor supply. There was no reason to obtain additional! 
surface workers unless there were enough cutters to make auxiliary 
work necessary. The Minister of Labor added that the labor shortage 
arose prlsnipiiiiy from the need for increasing production. Certain 
measures had been taken in 1942 to stabilize coal mining and they 
needed strengthening on account of conditions that had recently arisen. 


Methods of Securing Labor 


Under an arrangement made last winter, qualified miners in the 
armed forces were given the opportunity of i hem for leave to return 
to their old jobs. Approximately 1,200 miners, he stated, hac 
volunteered to return, and the cases of others who had volunteere: 
were under consideration. Some men had been returned to the 
industry from the west-coast shipyards, but much more could b: 
done along this line. 


.. ' Canada, House of Commons Debates, May 18, 1943. Ottawa, 1943. 
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onder the order-in-council (P. C. 4092) of a. 17, the Minister stated, 
her means of staffing the coal-mining industry in order to raise 
duction were provided, as follows: 
Every employer, regardless of his industry, must advise his employees of 
regulations, and he must assist in discovering whether any of his employees 
e had previous experience as coal-mine workers. 
Every employee, regardless of his industry, who has had previous experience 
a coal-mine worker, must report that fact to his employer not later than 
iesday, May 25, 1943. 
._ A “coal-mine worker’ for these purposes is anyone who, since January 1, 
55. has worked under Provincial certificate or license in or around a coal mine, 
who, since the same date, has been employed for a total of at least 24 months 
he production of coal—with the exception, of course, of office workers and trade- 
in Officials. 
Every employer not a coal-mine operator, must report in writing to a 
selective service officer not later than Tuesday, June 1, 1943, full details on any 
f his employees who are ex-coal-mine workers. 
5. Selective service officers are authorized to require ex-coal-mine workers to 
ort for interview and to accept work at a coal mine. » 
6. Selective service officers may require any man in any employment, if subject 
mobilization regulations but rejected for military training, and certain others 
excused from military training, including conscientious objectors, to accept 
mployment at a coal mine. 
OOCOOR 


Wartime Labor Policies in China’ 


THE wartime labor policies of the Chinese National Government are 
of two types—those designed for the control of labor as a help to the 
prosecution of the war and national reconstruction, and those designed 
to promote labor welfare. In carrying out the Government “program 
of armed resistance and national reconstruction,” the Ministry of 
Social Affairs has been working for the strengthening of the labor- 
union structure, the promotion of social welfare, the organization of 
workers in war and guerilla areas, and closer cooperation with the 
nternational labor movement. 


Measures for Control of Labor 


The National General Mobilization Act, effective May 5, 1942, 
among other wartime regulations prohibits strikes and lock-outs and 
regulates the use of manpower. For the enforcement of these regu- 
lations, a Labor Bureau was established under the Ministry of Social 
Affairs. This office is given authority to register, classify and req- 
uisition manpower and to put into effect plans for its mobilization; 
to coordinate measures to restrict and readjust acceptance of posi- 
tions, dismissal, employment, wages, and salaries; to control the 
supply of domestic servants; and to provide legal protection of the 
interests of conscripted labor. This Bureau has general authority 
over employers and workers. 

On August 21, 1941, the Executive Yuan issued regulations for the 
wartime control of labor unions; these regulations require qualified 
workers to belong to unions. Government officials supervise the 
organization and activities of the unions, the duties of which in periods 
of emergency include aid to the Government in the stabilization of 
wages and conscription of labor, the promotion of the welfare of labor, 


_! Data are from report of John Carter Vincent, Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim, United States Embassy at 
Chungking; and Daily Bulletin (No. 611), of April 1, 1943, of the China Information Committee. 
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the direction of technical progress, and the increase of output. Lahor- 
union control has been enforced in 71 localities. 

The control of skilled workers is under the jurisdiction of the Indus. 
trial and Mining Adjustment Administration of the Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Affairs. As a consequence of the rising rate of labor turnover 
after the outbreak of the war in 1937, this agency in 1938 ordered 
employers “not to poach workers from other factories” and workers 
not to leave their factories for other jobs unless they had their em- 
eae consent. This order was reiterated by Generalissimo Chiang 

.ai-shek in October 1939. Included in the regulations forbidding the 
pirating of labor is one banning the recruitment of workers in certain 
industrial centers. 

In addition, a regulation concerning the control of skilled labor was 
promulgated by the Ministry of Economic Affairs on April 9, 1942, 
and put into effect immediately in 7 industrial cities. The regulation 
covers skilled workers in industrial enterprises, those newly arrived 
from war districts, those specially trained, those carrying on work- 
shops by themselves, and those unemployed. The regulation was 
extended to the food, textile, chemical, metallurgical, machinery, 
printing and stationery supply, and other industries. 

Penalties are provided for employers and workers who violate the 
regulations. 


Regulation of Wages and Prices 


The Ministry of Social Affairs instituted control of wages in Decem- 
ber 1940. A regulation, effective January 15, 1943, provided that 
wages should be stabilized with the prevailing scale as of November 
30, 1943, as the maximum rate. Wage control was first put into effect 
in the following industries: Salt, cooking oil, textile, knitting, machin- 
ery, fuel, paper, printing, flour, sugar, rickshaw and sedan chair, junk 
transportation, barbering, carpentry, masonry, and stonework. 


Welfare Measures 


The Government has undertaken factory inspection, the provision 
of insurance, and the construction of public facilities for wage earners. 
It plans to establish a Social Insurance Bureau sometime in 1943. 
Nineteen model labor unions have been formed throughout the coun- 
try to serve as patterns for wartime organization and workers’ train- 
ing. The Chinese Association of Labor and groups of a similar char- 
acter are also promoting the welfare and culture of labor under thie 
direction of the Ministry of Social Affairs. 
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Food Rations in Axis and Occupied Countries, 1943 


THE food rations established for populations in the Axis countries 
and those subjugated by them show wide variations downward from 
the amounts allotted for Germans. In some cases the rations in 
countries allied with Germany were lower even than in some of the 
conquered countries. Those established for ordinary consumers in 
Italy and Hungary, for instance, were lower than in any of the con- 
quered countries except Slovakia. In Hungary, also, the rations 
allotted to heavy workers were lower than in any other country except 
Slovakia. It is noted, furthermore, that in Italy even these rations 
were not always obtainable. 

The official food rations in Germany, Italy, and the occupied and 
satellite countries of Europe are shown in the following table, which 
was presented by the British Ministry of Economic Warfare in reply 
to a question in Parliament on the food situation in these countries.' 
The extent to which the official rations are believed to be available is 
also indicated in the table. 


Average Weekly Rations of Principal Foodstuffs in Enemy and Enemy-Occupied 
Countries, 1943 





W hole 





Country and class of | Bread | Meat | Fats Sugar |Potatoes milk Availability of 
consumer (ounces); (OunCces)| (OUNnCes)| (OUNCeSs)| (OUNCES) (pints) | rations 
Germany: 
Normal consumer 80 12.5 7.0 8.0 140.0 ) 
Light worker. . 1N0 19.5 8.0 8.0 140.0 
Heavy worker 129 25.0 10. 5 8.0) 1140.0 
Very heavy worker... 164 33. 5 20. 0 8.0] 1140.0 ..|| Rations usually ob- 
Children: tainable. 
Under 3 years. - 39 7.0 4.5 8.0) 140.0) 9.0 
3-6 years. a 42 7.0 6.5 8.0 | 140. 0 | 6.0 
6-10 years 60 14.0 9. 6 8.0) 140.0 3.0 
Adolescents, 10-20 years 92 14.0 9.5 8.0} 140.9 
Protectorate: 
Norma] consumer. .- - 80 12.5 6.0 9.0} 122.0 
Light worker... 100 19. 5 7.0 9.0; 122.0} 
Heavy worker........ 129} 26.0 10. 5 9.0} 122.0} 
le > yy we > J 29 iF 9» ‘ 99 | 
one worker 164 | 33. 5 20. 0 9.0 122. 0 Rations usualls ob- 
Under 3 years... 39 | 7.0 4.5 9.0 122. 0 6.0 caine Dre. 
0 es 42 7.0 6.5 9.0 122.0 | 6.0 
6-10 years. ....... 60 14.0 | 6.5 9.0 122.0 | 6.0 
Adolescents, 10-20 years 92/ 14.0] 6.0 9.0) 122.0] 
Italy: | 
Normal consumer 37 26-7 3.5 4.5 17.5 ( 
Light worker ____. 62 2 6-7 3.5 17.5 (3) Rations not always 
Heavy worker_.___-. 86 6-7 3.5 17.5 (4) obtainable in 
Very heavy worker _. 110 6-7 3.5 17.5 (3) some districts. 
Children: Local supply 
Under 3 years... (*) (4) (4) 9.0 17.5 (*) conditions vary. 
3-18 years. ._- (4) (4) (4) 5.5 17.5 (8) 
Netherlands: 
Norma] consumer 63 4.5 5.0 9.0 140. 0 
Heavy worker 95 10. 5 7.5 9.0 210.0 
Very heavy worker__. 126 17.5 15. 5 9.0 280. 0 Rations generally 
Children: obtainable. 
Under 4 years. _.... 32 4.5 3.0 9.0 70. 0 9.0 
4-14 years_-_.. 2 (4) (4) (4) 9.0 (4) 4.5 
Adolescents, 14-20 years 77 | 4.5 | 6.0 | 9.0! 140.0 (4) 


See footnotes at end of table. 37 


! Great Britain. House of Commons. Parliamentary Debates, April 22, 1943. 
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Average Weekly Rations of Principal Foodstuffs in Enemy and Enemy-Occupied Ia 
Countries, 1943—Continued tei 
i f 
| it 
Country and class of Bread Meat Fats Sugar | Potatoes pi Availability of bre 
consumer (ounces); (ounces) (ounces)| (ounces)) (ounces)| | (pints) | rations \ 
=. ¢°.e . | | rT 
| . 
Norway: | | ; e 
Normal consumer.......| Ot (5) 7.5 7.0 105. 0 | \ ‘ were 
Heavy worker. 87 | 10.5 8.5 | 7.0 131.0 | i br 
Very heavy worker, m4; 6) 10.0 | 7.0 158.0 | Sugar or fats : v 
class 1. | |} always obta ‘ hild 
Very heavy worker, 19; 11.0 7.0 | 184.0 | |} able. Milk son : 
oan 2. | tienes in sh s 2 to 
ren: Supply in sor - 
Under 2 years. -.. 32 (5) 7.5 7.0 105. 0 9.0 | towns. mea 
2-5 years ...- 40 (*) 7.5 7.0 105. 0 9.0 | were 
Adolescents, 12-20 years 72 (5) 7.5 7.0 105.0} ® | 
Belgium: , syst 
Normal consumer. ..... BS | 7.5 3.0 8.0 122.0 () |\)Formerly men : — 
Light worker . 71 | 10. 5 | 5.0 | 8.0 122. 0 (*) fats, and potat: . ns 
Heavy worker. wheon RH 12.5 7.5 | 8.0 122. 0 (4) not regularly « 4 Jews 
Very heavy worker... 103 15.0 | 10.0 8.0 122.0 (*) tainable, & 
SEL,..chtnehneyectcoo+! 134 17.5 2.0 8.0 122. 0 () |)Rations now « ; men 
Children: erally obtaina) | 
Under 3 years (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) 9.0 except milk | oo na 
3-6 years...... (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 6.0 |] older children ratio 
6-14 years. ... (*) (4) (*) (‘) (*) 3.0 |) large towns : pl 
Denmark: relie 
jormal conoumner ' 82; (@ | 105/] 13.0 (7) () | 
eavy worker 106 (‘) (*) | (4) (*) (4) ; ~~ 184 
Very heavy worker_.....| 190 / (4) (4) (7) (*) pee eras 
Children under 6ye ars__| 4) (7) (4) (4) (7) (4) tainable. 
Fishermen ode | (*) (*) 16.0 17.5 (7) () | 
ahaas - 7 , 
ormal consumer 68 4.5 $2.5 4.5 (3 (4) idk) yt) 
Heavy worker | 87 | 8.0 *5.0 (4) (5) —oF7wm eet an om 
Very heavy worker.....| @ | 1.5) *80/] @ (8) @ i —_ = _— 
Engine drivers. . 122 | 40); @® (4) () (*) - . i } ~4 FOC 
ST ion nsdegutientinocel i47 i9.5| (4) (4) (8) (4) = t obta ian 
Childre n° a > e. a } suga 
Under 3 years.....__| 6; @ | @ | 90; 901] Neiik sere ; was 
3-6 years pdacsel 49} (4) (4) (4) (8) 9.0 le 
6-13 years | @ | (*) (8) [on So wee Lea 
Adolescents, 13-21 years. | 87 7.8 (4) 6.5 (8) (4) ments. aske 
Finland: | eae 
Normal consumer 61 (@) 4.5 2.0 | 87.0 | 3.5 cote 
Heavy worker, class 1 74 | (*) 5. 5 (*) | 192.9 (1) Il txcent bread : 9 
Heavy worker, class 2. -.| 9s | (19) 5.5 (4 122.0) (4 "peluneen Seele 2 we 
_ “ ‘0 , r | on 8, ! . 
Oni psd worker ma) 6") ao ) 122. 0 ae frequently uno! bash 
Under 3 years. 77| @ | we5| @ | @ 12.9.|| ‘saan. whe 
4-12 years . - Stray Fre Te (4) 87.0 
Slovakia: cut 
Norma] consumer 37 14.0 | 20|) “806 165. 0 1, 25 OU 
Heavy worker. . 47; 21.0; © | @® | 060] Rations bbtai | 
bt Roam eavy worker... 73 21.0 45) (@ | 105.0 (*) lf able — Boa 
Children._...... y= om | @ 4.5} 4125) 105.0] (6) | . » ¢ 
Sick plineeeedccs ® | @) "2.0 | (*) 105. 0 2. 5 | rs 
Hungary: | of r 
ormal consumer 39 | 17.5 5.0; "9.0 35. 0 (‘) 
Heavy worker second fis 17.5 8.0 (*) 35.0 (4) P 
Ver avy worker____. 108 17.5 8.0 | (4; 35.0 (4) Rations obtain 
Children: | | able. pene 
Under 3 years... ... om | & (*) (*) (4) 9.0 he ¢ 
3-14 years. ........- (*) (4) (4) (4) (4) 6.0 
Bulgaria: | ! deta 
Normal consumer... ... 2 17.5 wo. 0 9.0 a. . 
Heavy worker... ..... 124 17.5 ¥ 9.0 90) (% (4) coul 
Ver eavy worker_._.. 153 17.5 wg. 0 0.0 | (7) | @& Rations probably proj 
Children: obtainable. 
Under 1 year....... 31 17.5 | 5 9.0 (7) 9.0 bere 
1-5 years. nda 43 17.5 5 9.0) 6.0 97 
: a 
' Miners, 175 ounces of potatoes. 1° By value, normal consumer, 4.80 markka; heavs of t 
5 ounces in the South. worker, 7.20 markka; very heavy worker, 9.6) diffe 
+ Locally rationed, priority to children, sick, nur- markka. t 
sing mothers. 1? Children under 7 years. lo t 
4 Not reported. 18 Children 3-14 years. rol 
§ Locally rationed. ™ Rural, 2 ounces less. © 
6 Children—5-15, 6 pints; 16-18, 3 pints 18 Children under 10 years, rural, 2 ounces less for 
’ Unrationed. Children under 1 year, 9 pints; 1-14 yrs., 6 pints : | 
* Rural, 4 ounce less. ? Butter ane 
* Rural, 1 ounce less. ' Rural, 3-4.5 ounces. — 
Lard and oil. : | Se 
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our countries for which information was not given in as great 
ail as in other cases are Rumania, Yugoslavia, Poland, and Greece. 
Kumania, where food is rationed in Bucharest only, the amount of 
ad per week for a normal consumer was 79 ounces, and for a heavy 
rker, 158 ounces. The weekly meat ration was 9 ounces; sugar, 
ounces; and fats, 4% ounces. It was believed that these rations 
re obtainable. In Yugoslavia, the ration for Croatia was 37 ounces 
of bread; meat, 5% ounces; sugar, 24% ounces; potatoes, 74 ounces; and 
children under the age of 2 years received 9 ‘pints s of milk, those aged 
'to 5 years, 6 pints. The rations for Serbia were bre ad, 78 ounces; 
meat, 4%; sugar, 5%; and fats, 3 ounces; but rations for the most part 
were believed to be unobtainable. There is no uniform rationing 
system for Poland, but in the Incorporated Territories, Germans and 
so-called “loyal”? Poles get the same rations as in the Reich, while 
Jews and the other Poles get half as much. In the General Govern- 
ment, rations for Germans are the same as in the gr. Poles get less, 
and Jews in ghettos get starvation rations. In Greece, bread is 
rationed at 44 ounces, and since that country has been receiving 
relief shipments, rations are usually available. 


PEOOORM 
_Rationing of Meat in Canada 


FOOD rationing in Canada was first applied to tea and coffee and 
sugar, by orders issued in May and June 1942, and rationing of butter 
was introduced by an order of December 21, 1942.' In the case of 
tea and coffee, consumers are rationed on an honor system, being 
asked to use only one-half as much tea and three-fourths as much 
coffee as they had formerly used, and not to purchase more than 
2 weeks’ ration at any one time. Sugar was first rationed on an honor 
basis allowing three-quarters of a pound a week to a consumer, but 
when the coupon system was initiated, in June 1942, the ration was 
cut to half a pound per week. Butter was also rationed at half a 
pound per week. An order (No. 276) of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, issued May 17, 1943,? under authority conferred by order 
P. C, 8528 of November 1, 1941, provided for the coupon rationing 
of meats. 

Purchase of meat for personal or household consumption is de- 
pendent upon the surrender to the seller of ration coupons, which must 
be detached by or in the presence of the retailer (or a consumer may 
detach an entire sheet or the remainder of a sheet and deposit the 
coupons with the seller to be used against his meat purchases on the 
proper dates). The first ration books contained 28 coupons, num- 
bered in pairs from 1 to 14, the first pair of which was valid on May 

1943, and the last on August 26, 1943, with the expiration date 
of the last two pairs of coupons fixed at September 30, 1943. ‘The 
different cuts of meat are listed in four groups in a sc ‘hedule appended 
to the order, together with the value of the coupons for items in each 
grou For the first group, the value of the coupon is half a pound; 
for the second, three-quarters of a pound; for the third, one pound; 
and for the fourth, one and one-quarter pounds. The order also. 





' See Monthly Labor Review, August 1942 (p. 283) and February 1943 (p. 257) 
* Canadian War Orders and Regulations (Ottawa), May 19, 1944. 
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provided for the optional registration of boarding-house operators 
as quota users, and provided that every quota user shall open and 
operate a meat-ration-coupon bank account, to be drawn upon for 
his meat purchases. The order also prescribed conditions for th 
purchase of meat by industrial users and by retailers and suppliers 
and prohibited sales by farmers who do not hold a permit to slaughte: 
livestock, except to another farmer, in which case one meat coupon 
must be surrendered for each two pounds (gross weight) of meat. 


OPPOORN 
Price-Control Legislation in Colombia, 1943' 


PRICE control legislation in Colombia to prevent undue speculation 
in essential commodities (all foodstuffs, drugs, and general merchan- 
dise of ordinary consumption among the working classes) was author- 
ized by law No. 7 of March 2, 1943. For the fulfillment of the pur- 
poses of the law, the Government will issue the necessary contro! 
measures, and thus may establish ceiling or minimum prices for the 
essential commodities. Whenever the Government deems it advisable, 
it may import directly or under contract any commodities except 
cations products. The Government is likewise authorized to 
issue necessary measures for control of rent of urban dwellings and 
stores, and to establish or to subsidize cooperatives of production, 
distribution, or consumption of foodstuffs. In order to avoid the 
accumulation of foreign drafts as an influence in the increase in the 
cost of living, the Government may discontinue or modify, for the 
duration of the abnormal economic conditions caused by the world 
conflict, any of the existing exchange-control provisions; for the car- 
rying out of this and other exchange-control measures, the President 
of the Republic is granted extraordinary powers until December 31, 
1943. 

The Board of National Economic Defense is established by the 
same law; it will be made up of 5 members appointed by the President 
of the Republic, whenever he deems it advisable, in order to study 
the problems he may consider suitable to be submitted to it. The 
Economic Defense Board is to study and propose to the Executive 
Branch of the Government any measures considered necessary to 
direct Colombian industry, agriculture, and cattle raising to a greater 
production of classes of commodities most essential for domestic con- 
sumption; regulate the importation and exportation of raw materials 
and of manufactured or semimanufactured products; coordinate all 
transportation within the territory of the nation and improve the 
connections with foreign transportation channels; and study and 
prepare financial projects for the execution of Government plans to 
accomplish these functions. 

The law also creates the post of Presidential Auditor, with a view 
to organizing the various departments of the administration so as to 
render better public service and at the same time effect economies in 
operation. The Presidential Auditor is to visit all the departments 
of the Government; make a detailed report concerning the functions 
of each department, section, or administrative organization as to 





1 From reports of Arthur Bliss Lane, United States Ambassador, and Charles A. Livengood, counselor 
for economic affairs, United States Embassy at Bogota. 
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number of employees, salaries, requirements, and effectiveness of the 

services rendered; inspect all public-utility enterprises, official and 
semi-official institutions, and all those in which the Government takes 
part; and submit a written report of his findings and recommendations. 
The President of the Republic may enforce any of the recommenda- 
tions except those relating to the General Comptrollership (Contraloria 
General de la Repiblica) which require the approval of Congress. 

A new issue of internal national debt bonds is authorized, up to 
50,000,000 pesos, the proceeds of which are to be used to stimulate 
the nationalization of foreign interests placed under fiduciary admin- 
istration, and of such enterprises as telephone, transportation, electric- 
power, aqueducts, and any other public-utility companies. Amorti- 
zation and interest will be covered by the proceeds of the enterprises 
which may be nationalized through use of the funds received from 
this bond issue; but in case these proceeds should not be sufficient, it 
will be covered by such additional revenues as Congress may assign 
for this purpose. 

The Government is likewise authorized to reorganize the adminis- 
tration of the National Railways and the National Direction of 
Transportation and Rates. For this purpose the President is granted 
extraordinary powers until December 31, 1943. 

The Fiscal Auditor of the Credit Institute or Institutes will con- 
tinue to be directly dependent upon the House of Representatives. 

On May 12, 1943, the Colombian Gpvernment issued a decree 
establishing an office of price control designed to control prices, organ- 
ize rationing, purchase and sell articles of prime necessity, issue export 
and import licenses, and grant exemptions. 
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Decline of Home Work in New York State’ 


ON December 31, 1942, in the various industries in New York State 
in which home work is under control, but not restricted, 1,229 em- 
ployers had permits for the distribution of such work, 8 of whom 
were operating in accordance with special home-work orders. \t 
this same date 21,509 home workers’ certificates were outstandin 
this was about one-eighth fewer than in the previous year, partly as a 
result of an amendment to the home-work law prohibiting the dis- 
tribution of home work by contractors. 

On December 31, 1942, there were 1,624 home-work certificates 
outstanding in the glove industry, under Home-work Order No. 4, 
which became partially effective on August 15, 1941, and fully effec- 
tive on May 1, 1942. Altogether 1,271 persons in this industry were 
eligible for special certificates, but over 200 of them had not applic: 
for such certificates. Of the 193 firms which had permits for thie 
distribution of home work before this order became effective, 67 ha 
not applied for renewals. The great majority of these enterpris : 
had arranged to restrict their manufacture to the factory 

Home-work Order No. 1 for the men’s and boys’ paior clothing 
industry is 6 years old, but at the date of the preparation of this r- 

ort, only 30 firms were distributing work to 52 home workers. = Thc 
Sanath system in this industry shows a gradual decline. 

Order No. 2 for the men’s and boys’ neckwear industry, went into 
effect in May 1937. According to the annual report for 1942, only 
12 firms were distributing home work to 111 home workers in this 
industry. 

Home work in the artificial flower and feather industry, which is 
concentrated in New York City, is regulated by Home-work Order 
No. 3, fully effective December 1938. At the time the report under 
review was prepared, the firms distributing home work in this in- 
dustry numbered 30 and the home workers 183, which figures also 
indicate a decline. 

During the year 1942, 70 cases were tried and 70 convictions 
obtained. 

roverces 


Wage Commission for Catering Industry in 
Great Britain 
WORKERS engaged in the British catering industry will have the: 


wages and other conditions of employment protected by means ©! 


1 Data are from annual report, 1942, of Division of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage, New Y‘ 
State Department of Labor. New York [1943]. 
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» machinery established under the Catering Wages Act which was 

ssed by the House of Commons on April 20, 1943. 

A newly constituted Catering Wages Commission is to be empow- 

d to examine the machinery for regulating the remuneration and 

nditions of employment in the catering trades, to report where they 

e adequate or can be made adequate, and to make proposals for the 

stablishment of wages boards where necessary to obtain proper stand- 

rds. The Commission may also make recommendations to any Gov- 
rnment department on any matters affecting the remuneration, 
conditions of employment, health, or welfare of the workers in the 
ndustry. 

The catering-industry legislation was spensored by the Minister of 
Labor and met with strong opposition when the bill was considered 
in committee during March, but the opposition was later withdrawn. 

In providing for a Catering Wages Commission instead of a trade 
board, the Minister of Labor stated that he believed he was estab- 
lishing something far preferable to the old trade-board machinery, 
and looked to the Commission for ‘fa considered body of possible 
legislation for the development of a great new industry.” 


Coverage of Law 


Coverage under the law extends to all persons employed in an 
enterprise or part of an enterprise consisting wholly or mainly in the 
carrying on (whether or not for profit) of one or more of the following 
activities: The supply of food or drink for immediate consumption; 
the provision of living accommodation for guests or lodgers, or for 
persons employed in the enterprise; any other activity so far as it is 
incidental or ancillary to any of these activities of the enterprise. 


Membership and Duties of Commission 


Membership in the Catering Wages Commission is to consist of 
persons appointed by the Minister of Labor, of whom not more than 
three persons are to be independent persons and not more than two 
are to represent employers and employed persons, respectively. The 
Minister may name assessors in his discretion. The Minister is to 
appoint one of the independent members as chairman of the 
Commission, and another as deputy, to act in the absence of the 
chairman. Representatives of management and labor are to be 
appointed in equal number and after such consultation with employer 
and worker organizations, as the Minister may consider necessary. 

The Commission is to make such inquiries as it thinks fit, or as the 
Minister may direct, into the existing conditions of workers in the 
industry. If the Commission is of the opinion that existing machinery 
established by agreement between employer and worker organizations 
is adequate or can be made so, the fact is to be reported to the Minister. 
The Minister is to take such steps as he deems necessary to secure any 
iunprovements suggested by the Commission. If the improvements 
are not then made by the parties concerned, the Minister is to refer 
the report back to the Commission. In turn, the Commission will 
reconsider the matter, and make a further report to the Minister on 


the case. 


! Data are from Great Britain, Laws, Statutes, etc., Catering Wages Bill; Parliament, House of Com- 
mons, Debates, April 20, 1943, columns 1558-1633; and Labor Research, May 1943. 
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If the Commission decides that the existing machinery for regulating 
pay and conditions of employment is not adequate or cannot be made 
so, or if such machinery does not exist, the Commission may make 
“‘a wages board recommendation” to the Minister. Such a recom- 
mendation means that a wages board shall be formed in respect to 
the particular workers and their employers. Before.making a wages- 
board recommendation, however, the Commission is required to 
investigate conditions and publish a notice in a prescribed manner, 
stating terms of the proposed recommendation and that representa- 
tions concerning them will be considered. After considering tlie 
representations and making necessary inquiries, the Commission 
will make its recommendations to the Minister, either as originally 
proposed or as amended in the light of the Commission’s findings. 

When the Minister receives a wages-board recommendation, he 
may use his discretion in establishing a wages board for such workers 
and employers as are described. e may refer the wages-board 
recommendation back to the Commission for reconsideration, and 
the procedure in considering a case for the second time will be the 
same as in the case of an original recommendation. 


Membership and Duties of Wage Boards 


Orders creating wages boards are to be made by the Minister. 
Each order must be laid before Parliament, and if either House of 
Parliament resolves within 40 days that the wages-board order shall 
be annulled, it will become void thenceforth. A wages board wil 
consist of not more than three independent persons and equal numbers 
of employer and employee representatives. One independent member 
is to be appointed chairman and another vice chairman, by the 
Minister. Employer and employee members will be appointed by 
the Minister after consulting the organizations which appear to him 
to be representative of the two groups. 

A wages board may submit proposals to the Minister for fixing the 
remuneration to be paid (including holiday remuneration) either 
generally or for any particular work, by their employers to all or any 
of the workers in relation to whom the wages board operates; for fixing 
the intervals for meals or rest; and for requiring workers to be allowed 
holidays. Any wages-regulation proposals must be advertised, and the 
wages board must consider any written representations made within a 
specified period. The Minister shall make a wages-regulation order 
giving effect to the proposals submitted to him, but he has the right 
to refer the cuotenel buck, instead to the wages board for reconsider- 
ation. When a wages-regulation order is made, it becomes effective 
without further formality. 

In general, the statutory remuneration fixed by a wages board must 
be paid in cash without deduction. Wages boards are to be free to 
deal with tips in any way they consider necessary and practicable, 
having regard to the varied conditions of the industry. 
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Creation of Government Employment Service in Spain, 


1943 ‘ 


PRIVATE employment agencies were abolished and a nation-wide 

mployment service within the jurisdiction of the Falange (Spanish 
F ascist Party), under the supervision of the Ministry of Labor, was 

reated by : a law of February 10, 1943, published in the Official Bulletin 
of March 2, 1943. All workers, regardless of their trade, rank, and 
amount of wages, must obtain from the State employ ment ser vice a 
work card. Both employers and employees are required to use the 
new service. 

The compilation of statistics regarding employment and unemploy- 
ment, migrational movements, etc.,1s a further activity imposed upon 
the new organization, to be effected through its Provincial, regional, 
and local branches. Labor migrations of exceptional importance are 
to require the authorization of the Ministry of Labor. Regulations 
for the enforcement of this law are to be prepared and published within 
a period of 3 months from the date of promulgation. 


! Data are from report of Ralph H. Ackerman, United States commercial attaché at Madrid. 
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Recommendation of Emergency Board in Dispute of 
Railroad Nonoperating Employees 


FIFTEEN cooperating railway labor organizations represent in: 
about a million nonoperating employees served notice, about Sep. 
tember 25, 1942, on various carriers, requesting a union-shop agree. 
ment and an increase of all wage rates by 20 cents an hour, with no 
rate of less than 70 cents to be paid to any employee. The notices 
were served on virtually all railroads in the United States and «so 
on the Railway Express Agency, five refrigerator-car companies 
and two stockyard companies. 

Negotiations between the parties failed to settle the dispute. The 
National Mediation Board then undertook to mediate a settlement 
and later to arrange for arbitration. After these proceedings |)a( 
resulted in failure to end the dispute, an emergency board, consist ing 
of I. L. Sharfman (Chairman), Walter T. Fisher, and John A. Fite), 
was established to conduct an investigation and to report thereon to 
the President. The processes of negotiation, mediation, and arbitra- 
tion were brought to an end on January 16, 1943. The Emergency) 
Board was named on February 20, 1943. By agreement of the partics. 
the action of the Emergency Board was extended beyond the period 
of 30 days prescribed by law in the absence of an agreement to thi 
contrary. Forty-four days were devoted to public hearings. Th 
Board reported to the President on May 24, 1943,’ recommending 
an increase in basic rates, amounting to 8 cents an hour, effective as 
of February 1, 1943. 

The Board acted under the general authority of Executive Orier 
No. 9172 of May 22, 1942. This order modified, for the period of the 
war, the procedure under the Railway Labor Act for adjusting <is- 
putes and created for that purpose a National Railway Labor pane! 
from which emergency boards were to be appointed. The jurisdictio 
of the National Railway Labor panel was affirmed, subject to thi 
general conditions of the stabilization program, by Executive Oricr 
No. 9299 of February 4, 1943. In the course of the hearings before 
the Board, further changes occurred in the stabilization program in 
connection with Executive Order No. 9328 of April 8, 1943, and t| 
policy directive of May 12, 1943, supplementing the order. 

The central question raised by the last-named order and directi\ 
was the possibility of making wage adjustments for correcting grvss 
inequities and aiding in the prosecution of the war. The Board 
declared, however, that its clear and affirmative duty was to report 





! Report to the President by the Emergency Board appointed February 20, 1943, pursuant to the |! 
way Labor Actand Executive Orders 9172 and 9299, May 24, 1943. This report was based on the er ' 
record but was presented in advance of the Board's full analysis of the evidence, which was presente: 
Supplemental Report to the President by the Emergency Board, May 29, 1943. 
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findings of facts and make a recommendation in accordance with 
se findings. 
(he Board found that a gross inequity existed in the wages of the 
iroad workers and it recommended that in the interest of the 
secution of the war the gross inequity should be corrected. A pro- 
st by the carriers was followed by action by the Director of Economic 
Stabilization declaring that the Board’s recommendation should not 
become effective on the ground that its acceptance would exceed the 
permissible limits of remedying the gross inequities indicated by the 
Board’s findings of fact.? 


Recommendations of Emergency Board 


The Emergency Board recommended that all the carriers involved 
in the dispute, with certain minor exceptions, increase the basic wage 
rates of their employees represented before the Board by 8 cents per 
hour. February 1, 1943, was named as the effective date of the 
increases, this date being fixed on the ground that the time that 
elapsed between the conclusion of the processes of negotiation, media- 
tion, and arbitration and the appointment of the Board was a result 
of circumstances for which neither of the parties to the dispute was 
responsible; namely, the necessity for affirming or clarifying the 
jurisdiction of the National Railway Labor panel, from which the 
Board was appointed, in relation to that of the National War Labor 
Board. The retroactive payments were to be made in United States 
War Savings Bonds, except for amounts below $18.75, which were 
to be paid in cash. This recommendation for the payment of retro- 
active wages in bonds was made in the interest of the stabilization 
program, for the purpose of preventing the sudden use of the accumu- 
lated lump sums in a manner that might have an inflationary effect. 
lt was estimated that retroactive payments up to June 1, 1943, would 
amount to about $68,000,000, and up to July 1, 1943, to about 
$35,000,000. 

The Emergency Board refused to approve the demand for a union 
shop, and it recommended the withdrawal of the request by the 15 
labor organizations involved in the case. The Board found that 
the union-shop agreement, if granted, would compel the carriers to 
violate provisions of the Railway Labor Act. The carriers had 
argued also that a union-shop agreement would violate the unex- 
pired Moratorium Agreement between them and the unions against 
changes in rules, and the Board held that this was not an unreason- 
able interpretation. It was stated also that no adequate showing 
was made in the record as to the need or utility or implications of the 
proposed union-shop agreement. 

The recommendation of the Board for a general increase of 8 cents 
per hour applied to the Railway Express Agency as well as to the 
railroads. Two railroads were exempted from the recommendation— 
the Iowa Transfer Railway, because of lack of evidence that proper 
notice was served, and the Toledo, Peoria, & Western Railroad, 
because the Federal Government (which was operating the road) had 
the right not to be made a party to the dispute and had asserted that 





? Thus, up to July 6, the dispute which led to the appointment of the Board remained unadjusted. 
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right through the Director of the Office of Defense Transportatio, 
and the Federal Manager of that railroad. The Board also exempte; 
from the wage recommendation the two stockyard companies whic} 
were parties to the dispute, because they had made contracts with th 
clerks’ organization shortly before the demands were made by the 
union and because they expressed a willingness to negotiate with the 
union regarding any changes in the contracts that might be reason. 
able in the light of the general result of the hearings. 


Board’s Finding of Gross Inequity 


The Board’s analysis of the extensive evidence submitted by the 
parties led to the conclusion that the recommended increase of 8 cents 
an hour was necessary to “correct gross inequities and to aid in the 
effective prosecution of the war.”’ The conclusion of the Beard that 
a gross inequity existed was based primarily on comparative wage 
trends during the years 1941 and 1942. During that period, the 73 
classes of nonoperating railroad employees sreceived an increase of 
10 cents an hour in basic wage rates. The increase in straight-time 
average hourly earnings in all manufacturing industries combined, 
between December 1940 and December 1942, was 19.4 cents, or 9.4 
cents more than the rate change for these railroad employees. It 
was found that three-fourths of all factory workers were employed in 
industries in which the increases in straight-time earnings between 
December 1940 and December 1942 ranged from 13.1 to 33.7 
cents, or from 3.1 to 23.7 cents in excess of the increase obtained by 
the railroad employees. 

The general index of wage rates in both manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing industries advanced 26.2 percent between December 
1940 and December 1942. An equivalent increase in the wage rates 
of these railroad employees would require an increase of 6.7 cents per 
hour in addition to the 10 cents obtained by them in December 1941. 
The general index of wage rates reflects in some degree the wages in 
railroad transportation, which is one of the major industries covered 
by the index. The general wage movement was influenced also by 
the comparatively stable wages and salaries of such groups as school 
teachers and employees in retail trade. It was found that most of 
the industries in which comparatively small wage increases occurred 
are not primarily engaged in meeting wartime demands and are not 
subject to extreme fluctuations during the ups and downs of business 
activity. 

The conclusion derived from the analysis of wage trends during 194! 
and 1942 was confirmed by comparisons of wage rates in railroad oc- 
cupations and in similar occupations in other industries. Some of the 
occupational data submitted by the employees were criticized by the 
carriers on the ground that they were “suction” rates which the 
greatly expanded war industries found it necessary to pay to obtain 
workers. The carriers also questioned the comparisons of railroad 
rates with rates in such highly seasonal and specialized industries as 
building construction. These criticisms were accepted as substan- 
tially valid, and comparisons of this nature were discounted. The 
occupational wage data nevertheless fully sustained the conclusion 
that gross inequities existed. 
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Comparisons of current wage levels as distinguished from trends 
are restricted by the fact that there is no industry that is comparable 
to railroad transportation. In addition, occupational rates are not 


available for some of the comparable railroad and nonrailroad occu- 
pations. No conclusive wage comparisons can be made, for example, 


} between such distinctive railroad groups as station agents, or such 
| composite groups as carmen, with workers in other industries. It was 


found, nevertheless, that occupational wage comparisons of a significant 
nature could be made for many groups of skilled workers, such as 
machinists, carpenters, and boilermakers, and for such groups of rela- 
tively unskilled or semiskilled workers as section men and laborers 
in shops, engine houses, and power plants. Obviously, no wage 
differential can be computed from occupational wage data for the 
73 classes of railroad workers as a whole, but the Emergency Board 
concluded that the available evidence relating to occupational wage 
differences indicated a difference unfavorable to the railroad employees 
significantly in excess of 8 cents per hour. This is true even of the low- 


» wage classes with comparatively small differences in cents (a difference 
of 8 cents per hour between the wages of laborers in road building 


es ce eee eae 





and railroad section men, for example, being a much larger percentage 
than a difference of 8 cents between the wages of railroad and non- 
railroad machinists would be). Thus, with few exceptions, the 
common-labor entrance rates in July 1942 were more than 8 cents in 
excess of the average hourly earnings of general laborers in railroad 
shops, engine houses, and power plants in the same general areas. 
In some sections, there were differences unfavorable to these railroad 
laborers as high as 24 cents an hour. 

The Emergency Board based its recommendation primarily on 
evidence regarding the development of inequities during the years 
1941 and 1942. Certain supplementary considerations, however, 
were cited as confirming{the existence of a gross inequity. 

The analysis of comparative wage trends up to 1940 indicated the 


existence in 1940 of wage differences unfavorable to these railroad 


workers. On the basis of the wage change from 1920 to 1940 in 24 
manufacturing industries reporting to the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, the unfavorable difference in 1940 was about 14 cents, 
and on the basis of the change in the general index of wage rates con- 
structed by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, the unfavorable 
difference was about 10 cents. Representatives of carriers and em- 
ployees disagreed as to the validity of the year 1920 for making such 


}comparisons. The years 1925-29 and the year 1936 may, however, 


be viewed as wage plateaus or periods of substantial equilibrium in the 
wage structure. Comparisons of wage trends, from these periods to 
1940, between the wages of these ralboed workers and the wages of 
workers in the 24 manufacturing industries mentioned above, in all 


» manufacturing, in the industries covered by the general index of wages 


and in bituminous-coal mining (in all, eight comparisons) show differ- 
ences unfavorable to the railroad workers in 1940, ranging from 3 to 
8 cents per hour. 

The Board pointed out also that about 40 of the 73 classes of rail- 
road workers, including almost half of the workers involved in the 
dispute, had received basic wage increases of less than 15 percent 


safter January 1941. This fact, it was stated, might properly be 
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considered as having a bearing on the need for an adjustment of wag »s. 
but no increases could be recommended for these classes on an eq \ji- 
table basis without adjustments of the rates of pay of workers at ‘hic 
lower levels of wages not eligible for increases under the ‘Little Ste.|” 
formula. 

Another supplementary consideration mentioned by the Bosri 
was the fact that the railroad workers have an established 48-hour 
workweek, in contrast to 40 hours in most other industries. If r:.il- 
road employees were to receive premium payments for time worked 
above 40 hours per week as provided by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and prevailing terms of union agreements, and were to continue 
on 48-hour schedules, their average hourly earnings would be n- 
creased by 8.33 percent, or about 6 cents per hour. : 

Some significance was attached also to industry comparisons of 
wage levels. Thus, it was found that about 7 out of 10 factory 
workers, in December 1942, were employed in industries in which 
straight-time hourly earnings were higher than the earnings of thie 
73 classes of railroad workers. The record showed also that more 
than one-fourth of all adult male common laborers were paid starting 
rates of 75 cents or more per hour in July 1942, these entrance rates 
being higher than the average hourly earnings of the 73 classes of 
railroad employees, which include skilled and semiskilled workers «s 
well as common laborers, and workers with years of experience as we!! 
as beginners. It is to be assumed also that the general level of en- 
trance rates continued to advance after July 1942 in accord with the 
general upward movement of wages in other industries. Straig)it- 
time hourly earnings in manufacturing industries advanced from 80.9 
cents in July 1942 to 86.3 cents in February 1943. 


Minimum-Wage Proposal 


The basic demand of the unions was a general increase of 20 cents 
per hour, but special treatment was requested for workers whose 
earnings were below 50 cents an hour. tt was proposed that these 
workers receive not only a general increase of 20 cents but also any 
additional increase necessary to raise their earnings to 70 cents ai 
hour. About 11 percent of the nonoperating classes, or about 
121,000 employees, were receiving 46 cents or less, and almost | 
percent, or about 160,000, were receiving less than 50 cents an hour. 
The Emergency Board, after extensive study of the proposal, found 
no basis for making any change in the minimum as such, apart from 
the recommendation of a general 8-cent increase for remedying t)i° 
gross inequity affecting all of the 73 classes of employees. 

The existing minimum wages in the railroad industry had bevn 
established in part by legislation under the Fair Labor Standars 
Act of 1938, and in part by wage recommendations of emergen:\ 
boards operating under the Railway Labor Act. An industry com- 
mittee appointed on November 2, 1939, recommended, on August | 5. 
1940, a minimum wage of 36 cents an hour for trunk-line railroa:s 
and switching and terminal companies, and a miaimum of 33 cen's 
an hour for short-line railroads. These recommendations becan 
effective on March 1, 1941. The Railroad Emergency Board of 19+! 
recommended a minimum of 45 cents an hour for class I railroads. 
and a minimum of 40 cents for those short lines which were repr:- 
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senied before the Board. The Chicago Wage Agreement of Decem- 
her 1941 raised the minimum to 46 cents an hour, but for employees 
of those short-line railroads that were not before the 1941 Emergency 
Bourd and that did not adhere to the Chicago Wage Agreement, the 
minimum remained at 33 cents an hour until August 31, 1942, when 
another railroad industry committee, acting under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, recommended a minimum of 40 cents an hour for all 
railroad employees. Another railroad emergency board recom- 
mended, in September 1942, that all class I carriers and refrigerator- 
car companies involved in its proceedings pay a minimum of 46 cents 
an hour and that all short-line railroads included in the proceedings 
should pay a minimum of 43 cents an hour. Thus, when the Emer- 


'cency Board of 1943 conducted its hearings, the minimum rate of pay 


for a few railroad workers, who were not represented by their unions 
before either the 1941 or 1942 Emergency Boards, was the legal mini- 
mum of 40 cents an hour established under the Fair Labor Standards 


Act. The minimum for some of the short-line railroads was 43 cents. 


The overwhelming majority of railroad workers, however, had a 
minimum of 46 cents an hour. 

The representatives of the unions, in demanding a minimum of 70 
cents per hour, contended that this increase was necessary for correct- 
ing substandards of living and enabling the workers to maintain them- 
selves and their families at a minimum standard of living. They did 
not name a specific annual income necessary to maintain a worker’s 
family ata minimum standard. They stated, however, that no worker 
employed at the 46-cent an hour minimum rate, even at full employ- 
ment, could earn the amount necessary to meet the requirements even 
of the WPA family maintenance budget. This budget, which is 
above the subsistence’ level but which is below “aj satisfactory 
American standard of living,” ranged in cost, in September 1942, 
from $1,434 in) Mobile, Ala. to $1,732 in Washington, D.C. It 
would require steady employment during 300 days of the year at 
about 60 cents an hour to earn the amount of the-lowest-priced budget 
of $1,434, 

The unions emphasized also the comparatively burdensome effect 
of rising costs of living, and especially of the increases of food prices, 
on workers with small earnings. The price of food, it was pointed out, 
has gone up more rapidly than has the general index of cost of living, 
and the smaller the earnings the larger is the proportion of earnings 
that must be spent for food. 

Representatives of the carriers contended that Congress had pre- 
scribed the procedures and the limits of action for correcting sub- 
standards in the enactment of the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
minimum railroad wage of 46 cents is already materially above the 
40-cent goal set up by the Fair Labor Standards Act. In addition, 
the establishment of the 46-cent minimum in railroad transportation 
had already raised the railroad minimum in certain areas of the 
country, particularly in the South, above the minimum prescribed 
by public agencies or commonly paid by employers in other com- 
parable employments. The carriers therefore argued that no action 
could properly be taken to raise the minimum in the railroad industry 
above the existing level because such action would tend to disrupt the 
existing wage structure in certain sections of the country. 
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The Emergency Board, in its consideration of the minimum-wage 
proposal, recognized that many of the workers represented in the 
dispute may well be entitled to wage increases “clearly necessary 
to correct substandards of living.” There are, however, insurmount- 
able difficulties to the determination, in the midst of war and without 
extensive opportunity for investigation, of what would constitute 
minimum budget under the widely diverse conditions of the national 
econony. For a nation-wide industry such as railroad transpor‘a- 
tion, it would be impossible under present emergency conditions to 
establish independently a minimum, as such, above the prevailing 
46-cent minimum, without threatening to create serious maladjust- 
ment in particular localities and occupations and without tending to 
endanger the stabilization program. é 

The Board further stated that in taking this position it was not 
a say what might be sound procedure under other circum- 
stances. ether it could have reached a different conclusion if 
there were in existence any authoritative finding as to what constitutes 
substandards of living was declared to be immaterial, because there 
is actually no such finding. The Board refused to accept the family- 
budget conception presented by the employees, on the ground that the 
basic facts required for supporting it were not available. It refused 
also to accept the carriers’ argument that the Fair Labor Standards 
Act provides a “Corgressional standard of 40 cents an hour.” 

The action of the Board in recommending a general increase of § 

cents per hour was described as substantially raising the minimum 
wage in the industry, but it was based purely on the findings of fact 
regarding gross inequities in the wages of the low-paid railroad workers 
as well as in the wages of the other classes represented in the dispute. 
It was recognized by the Board that the establishment of the 46-cent 
minimum by the Chicago Wage Agreement of December 1941 had 
raised the wages of some railroad workers in certain areas somewhat 
above the minimum wages established for certain other groups. It 
was found, however, that wages in the South had recently been 
rapidly adjusted upward, as, for example, in road-construction work 
and in agriculture. Independently of this fact, however, the Board 
refused to accept the view that the existence of comparatively low 
wage rates in certain limited areas made it undesirable and improper 
to recommend increases in railroad wages in these areas. It was 
pointed out that the railroad wage is essentially a national structure 
and that adjustments have long been made on a national basis. If 
the Board should circumscribe its action in a national wage recom- 
mendation by the limitations of wage levels in a few localities and 
industries, it would by that action depart from established pro- 
cedures both in collective bargaining and in the work of public agencies 
in the field of railroad wage policy. 


Irregular Employment and Low Wages 


The unions, in arguing for special treatment of the low-wage 
groups, emphasized the irregularity of employment and instability of 
earnings of many of these classes of railroad workers. The carriers, 
on the contrary, argued against any change in wage rates on tlic 
ground of the comparative stability of railroad employment and 
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earnings. ‘The Emergency Board, in weighing the evidence, found 
extreme differences in the extent of irregular employment among the 
different classes of railroad workers and even among the same classes 
at different times. 

Study of the evidence indicates that technological displacement has 
affected most severely the nonoperating groups. Thus, in 1942, the 
number of employees in the 73 classes represented in the dispute was 
about 32 percent smaller than in 1925, in contrast to a reduction of 
only 13 percent in the number of employees in train and engine service. 

Irregularity of employment among the nonoperating groups varies 
much more widely than among the train and engine crews because 
the maintenance of train schedules calls for the employment of crews, 
whether small trains and partly loaded cars are run or large trains 
and fully loaded cars. Some of the nonoperating classes have steady 
employment, but most of these classes are affected by casual and sea- 
sonal employment as well as by the ups and downs of railroad traffic. 
In 1940, the variations between the month of high employment and 
the month of low employment of the 73 classes ranged from 235 per- 
cent for extra gang men to less than 1 percent for the class described 
as chief clerks of minor departments and assistant chief clerks and 
supervising cashiers. In each of the years 1935 to 1940, there were 
at least 12 groups in which employment in the peak month was more 
than 25 percent above the employment in the low month. The 
close connection between irregularity of employment and low wages 
is indicated by the fact that the 1940 average hourly earnings of these 
12 groups with the largest variations in employment ranged materi- 
ally below the general average of the 73 nonoperating classes. 

The extent of irregular employment is shown also by data collected 
by the Railroad Retirement Board. There were extreme variations 
among the 73 groups of railroad workers in the proportions of workers 
who had work in every month in 1941. The workers who had em- 
ployment in fewer than 12 months were mainly in the low-wage 
groups. When the 73 classes of nonoperating employees were 
arranged in descending order of the percentages of workers employed 
in all of the 12 months of 1941, there were 37 classes, totaling 392,000 
workers, in which the 12-month men were more than 75 percent of 
the total in the class. Less than 1 percent of all of these workers 
were in classes which received below the general average of 67.1 cents 
per hour for nonoperating employees in 1941. Among the 73 classes 
there were 15, totaling 211,000 workers, in which the 12-month men 
ranged from 50 to 75 percent of the total workers in the class, and 
only 41 percent of all of these workers were in classes receiving below 
the general average of 67.1 cents per hour. There were 16 classes, 
totalmg 498,000 workers, in which the 12-month men ranged from 
25 to 50 percent of the total in the class, and 93 percent of these 
workers were in classes receiving below the general average of 67.1 
cents. There were 5 classes, totaling 214,000 workers, in which the 
12-month men ranged below 25 percent of the total in the class, and 
virtually all (98 percent) of these workers were in classes receiving below 
the general average of 67.1 cents. 

The large amount of casual labor is shown by the fact that at least 
1 out of every 10 railroad workers (including operating employees 
and salaried workers) was employed in only 1 month of 1941. Irreg- 
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ular employment, whether casual, or seasonal, or incidental to fluct :a- 
tions in the amount of business handled by the railroads, gives : ise 
to instability of weekly and annual earnings. 

The Emergency Board stated that a recommendation for or agai),st 
an increase in wages could not be based primarily on these conside: a- 
tions, but that the extensive evidence as presented had a bearing oy 
the opposing points of view regarding weekly and annual earnines. 
Representatives of the carriers held that the weekly and anniia! 
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earnings of railroad workers were comparatively high and compaya- = 
tively stable. Representatives of the employees criticized  t)iis F 
conclusion, at least as applied to the nonoperating employees, and a 
emphasized hourly earnings and rates as measures of comparative ree 
wage status. “7 
certa 
Hourly Versus Annual Earnings aa - 
A general criticism of the various estimates of average annual - 7 
earnings in their bearing on the problems of wage adjustment is that ap 
the methods of counting railroad employees are different from thie “we ‘ 
methods in other industries. Currently, two counts are made by tlie seal 
Interstate Commerce Commission: one, the number of workers on pe: ' 
the pay rolls during the month, and the other, the number of workers a 
at the middle of the month. The usual count in other industries is tlie 
number on the pay rolls during a given pay-roll period, usually 1 week. 
Estimates of average annual earnings are also available since 1937 \ 
from Railroad Retirement Board data. The averages derived from ia 
reports to the Railroad Retirement Board for employees who are on "tle 
the pay roll during each of the 12 months of the year, during |1 bial 
months, and so on down to 1 month have chief significance as indicat- a , 
ing the earnings of regular employees as compared with part-time trad 
employees. Thus, in 1941, the monthly average of section men on al 
the pay roll during each of the 12 months was $89, and the monthly 9: pas: 
averages of the other groups ranged from $77 for those who had work = a 
in 11 months down to $23 for those who were on the pay roll in only | r 8 
month of the year. ential 
If the average hourly rate of compensation and the prevailing ful!- aaa 
time hours of work are known, it is possible to estimate the average Fede 
full-time annual earnings. Thus, if a given group of railroad employevs of al 
averages 50 cents an hour and the normal f all-time annual employment Ty 
is 2,400 hours, the average annual compensation for a full year’s work traft 
would be $1,200. The carriers claimed that the use of the midmont) pros 


count of employees gives approximately the full-time earnings of 


regularly employed workers, and they favored the use of this method. figui 


The employees, on the contrary, favored methods that take account — 7 
of the earnings of partly employed workers. The two typesofaverages FQ f,t, 


are similar for such classes as station agents, most of whom are regu- J) of 4} 
larly employed. The two types of averages are widely divergent, 
however, for most of the 73 classes of railroad workers, because o/! 
part time, labor turnover; and similar factors. The employee- ome 
argued, however, that the comparative wage status of the different F) .... 
classes of railroad workers and of these and other workers can b: 
measured only by arey ings or rates of pay. 

The Emergency Board ado in substance the view that althoug!: 
an annual wage may be desirable from the point of view of the workers 
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re is in fact no railroad wage that can properly be described as an 
ual wage. Proposals have been made in some industries for a 
arapteed amount of work during the year, and there are a few 
ystances in nonrailroad employments of the adoption of such plans. 
i) the absence, however, of any such proposal before the Board, and 
) recognition of the diverse and heterogeneous nature of the data on 
annual earnings, primary consideration was given to hourly earnings 
and rates of wages. 

The compensation of wage earners is calculated in most cases on an 
hourly, daily, or piece-rate basis, and there is usually no guaranteed 
amount of employment, a seniority rules and other provisions 
of union agreements often call for the preferential employment of 
certain classes of workers. Wage earners are not standardized or 
uniform statistical units, either as to rates of pay or as to annual or 
even weekly hours of work. In contrast, hours of work and dollars 
of wages are the closest possible approximations of uniform and com- 
vara units. Average hourly earnings, therefore, as derived from 
these basic units of man-hours of work and dollars of wages, are far 
more significant than weekly or annual averages in measuring com- 
parative wage status, whether wages are viewed as labor income or 


as production costs. 


Railroad Finances and Traffic 


A large amount of evidence relating to railroad finances and traffic 
was presented to the Board by both parties to the dispute. There was 
little disagreement regarding the basic facts of recent railroad financial 
history. The year 1942 was the peak year on record with respect to 
major aspects of railroad operations, such as freight traffic, passenger 
traffic, operating revenues, net operating income after taxes, and net 
income after fixed charges. Figures for early 1943 indicate continued 
increases. The operating ratio (the ratio of operating expenses to 
operating revenues) fell, during the year ending in February 1943, to 
the lowest point on record. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
estimates indicate that class I railroads earned, during 1942, 9.94 
percent on investment in road and equipment before provision for 
Federal income and profits taxes, and 6.57 percent after deduction 
of all railway tax accruals. 

The carriers, in presenting their analysis of railroad finances and 
traffic, contended that the figures which give an appearance of railroad 
prosperity must be seriously discounted. It was stated that the 
figures of net railway operating revenues for 1942 would have been 
smaller if maintenance expenditures had not been restricted by scarcity 
of materials. It was stated also that rising prices and taxes and other 
factors must be taken into account in evaluating the financial status 
of the carriers. Furthermore, much of the current traffic is temporary 
} wartime traffic, some of which has been diverted to the railroads by 
such circumstances as the shortages of rubber and gasoline and the 
curtailment of coastwise shipping. It was argued that all available 
resources should be conserved and used by the carriers to strengthen 
the position of the railroads after the war in meeting intensified 
competition for a declining amount of business. 

The employees, in their presentation of financial data to the 
Emergency Board, held that the financial condition of the railroads 
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had no bearing on the wage issue except in connection with the 
Board’s duty to ascertain whether or not an increase in wages woilld 
require an increase in railroad rates and charges to meet the wage 
increases. They held that the evidence was conclusive that :he 
proposed wage increases could not be made the basis for increasing 
transportation costs to the public. Representatives of the employces 
also questioned the soundness of the views of the carriers regarding 
the post-war competitive position of the railroads and held that their 

redictions of what may come to pass in the future provide no proper 
yasis for the maintenance of railroad wages at levels below those 
called for by prevailing wages in other employments. 

The Emergency Board, in its evaluation of the financial and traffic 
data, stated that the financial status of the railroads is not a primary 
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consideration but that a careful analysis of the evidence presented by incon 
both parties reveals no obstacle in the way of a wage increase found levels 
justifiable on other grounds. Even assuming that the gloomy predic- cums 
tions regarding the post-war competitive difficulties of the railroads payil 
should prove to be valid, it would not be justifiable to take account earne 
of this future contingency by asking employees to accept wages lower from 
than those prevailing in other industries. This would amount in right 
effect to a subsidy to all railroads by their employees. Railroad Th 
employees depend upon wages for their living; they are not in contro! waste 
of railroad policies; and they have no equity in railroad properties encet 
which enables them to share in profits or requires them to bear the —_ 

atio: 


burden of losses. In any case, financial relief for the railroads is not 
at present an issue. Primary weight was given by the Board to other 
considerations, particularly to questions relating to the existence or 
nonexistence of gross inequities and of sipivlonn affecting the 
maintenance of the highest possible level of efficiency in railroad 


transportation as an aid in the effective prosecution of the war. 
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Wage Recommendations and the Stabilization Program 


It was pointed out by the Emergency Board in its report that the 
railroad unions involved in the dispute submitted their request to the 
carriers in September 1942, preceding the Stabilization Act of October 
2, 1942, and the Executive order of October 3, issued under that act. 
The Executive order of April 8, 1943, which imposed new restrictions 
on the making of wage changes, was issued toward the end of the 
sixth week of the hearings and after the major data in the wage case 
had been fully presented to the Board. The policy directive of the 
Economic Stabilization Director was not issued until May 12, 1943, 
after the record in this case had been closed and the proceeding was integ 
under consideration by the Board. The Board in its report called 
attention to these changes of rules in the course of the pendency of 
this proceeding. The Board held it was not only its legal right but its 
clear duty and affirmative responsibility to lay before the President al! 
of the essential facts of the dispute and to submit to him its considered 
judgment as to a fair and reasonable settlement. The Board’s recom- 
mendations were nevertheless guided basically by the policies pre- 
scribed by the Stabilization Act and the Executive orders issued 
pursuant to that act. 

The recommended increase, it was stated, was clearly necessary to 
correct, in part, a gross inequity found to exist after careful analysis 
of the evidence on record. e cost of the increase, when viewed in 
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the light of the financial status of the railroads, provides no basis 
either to inerease prices or to resist otherwise justifiable reductions in 
pr ces. It was stated that the recommended increases are within the 

ting general levels of production costs in the sense that they do 
‘ot provide a basis for increases in railroad rates and charges or 
for increases in production costs in comparable industries and 
employments. 

it was stated that the recommended increase would result in a 
more nearly adequate standard of living for the considerable propor- 
tion of railroad workers whose earnings are at or near the 46-cent 
minimum; and that the increase would contribute substantially to 
the maintenance of the wartime efficiency and productivity of these 
workers. Any general wage adjustment necessarily adds to the 
income of employees whose earnings are already above minimum 
levels. These employees, however, especially under wartime cir- 
cumstances, use a considerable part of any additional earnings for 
paying taxes, for buying bonds, and for reducing debts. Wage- 
earners, as well as salaried employees and persons who receive income 
from property and investment, have the duty to pay taxes and the 
right to aid in the financing of the war. 

The recommended increase may be expected to aid in eliminating 
wasteful labor turnover ‘and in maintaining an adequate and experi- 
enced labor force. The increase would thus, in the opinion of the 
Board, contribute significantly to insuring the efficient transpor- 
tation of the armed forces and of war materials and goods required for 
military and civilian use. 


he 
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Maintenance of Peaceful Procedures for Settling Disputes 


The report of the Emergency Board described the record of the 
railroads during the war emergency as a magnificent one and attri- 
buted this record in considerable part to the free and complete and 
wholehearted cooperation between the carriers and their employees. 
It was stated that it is of the utmost importance that this spirit of 
cooperation be not impaired. The history of the adjustment of 
disputes in the railroad industry was traced by the Board, and the 
record of peaceful adjustment was contrasted to work stoppages in 
nonrailroad fields. The almost complete absence of strikes or other 
interruptions of railroad service for 20 years was attributed to the 
establishment and maintenance of machinery for collective bargain- 
ing and the settlement of labor controversies. 

[t is a matter of great public concern, the Board stated, that the 
integrity of these processes with their fruitful results be carefully 
safeguarded. If railroad employees should find — unjustly 
penalized because of their reliance upon these processes, or because 
of the considerable lapse of time necessarily incident sean strong 
impetus would be given to the disruptive practices which fr equently 
flow from the exertion of economic power or from the performance 
of work in justifiable discontent. It was held, therefore, that the 
adjustment of the dispute by the Board on an equitable basis would 
contribute significantly to the maintenance and strengthening of 
orderly and peaceful relations in the railroad industry and indirec tly 
in other industries. For this and other reasons, the Emergency 
Board described its recommendation as indispensable to the effec- 
tive prosecution of the war. 
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Collective-Bargaining Law of Ontario! 


THE Province of Ontario, Canada, passed an act to provide (o; 
collective bargaining between management and labor, which recei: «| 
Royal assent on April 14, 1943. No specific penalties were provic o 
7% a and strikes were not prohibited under the terms of 
the law. a 

A collective-bargaining agency, as defined in the act, means any echt 
trade-union or other association of employees which has collect \. i 
bargaining among its objects, but does not include any such un on 
or association of which the administration, management, or policy 
is dominated, coerced, or improperly influenced by the employer in 
any manner, whether by means of financial aid or otherwise. \n 
employer is defined as ‘“‘any person or association of employers ein- 
ploying within the Province [of Ontario] one or more persons.”” J |e 
Labor Court as defined in the Judicature Act, or a judge thereof, is 
to review cases arising under the collective-bargaining law. Th» 
Judicature Act was amended on April 13, 1943, to establish a branch, 
of the High Court of Justice for Ontario, to be known as the Labor 
Court of Ontario, which was to be empowered to exercise such juris- 
diction as the legislature might confer upon it. Previously ther 
was no labor court in the Province. 

Obligations of bargaining agency.—When applying for certification, 
every collective-bargaining agency is required to file with the registrar 
a true copy of its constitution, rules, and bylaws, and a statement of 
the names and addresses of its officers, and thereafter shall file a tric 
copy of any amendments to its constitution, rules, or bylaws, or a 
statement of any change in the names and addresses of its officers 
forthwith upon the making of such amendment or change. An 
agency which is in default with respect to the foregoing requiremen|s 
may not be certified as a collective-bargaining agency, and if 
certificate has been issued it may be revoked. 

Every collective-bargaining agency which collects fees from its 
members must, upon request of any of its members, furnish to him or 
them, without charge, a financial statement of its affairs. The stato- 
ment is to cover the end of the last fiscal year and must be certified to 
be true by the organization’s treasurer. Ifthecourtso orders, a financi:'! 
statement is to be filed with the registrar within such time as the court 
may determine. Sucha statement of the affairs of the organization must 
cover the period to the end of the last fiscal year and must be verified 
by the affidavit of the organization’s officers or by such of its officers 
as are responsible for handling and administering its funds. A copy 
the statement is to be furnished to such persons as the court may 

irect. 

Obligations and rights of employees —A collective-bargaining agency 
and its acts may not be deemed to be unlawful by reason only tha‘ 
one or more of its objects are in restraint of trade. Employees may 
form, join, or assist any collective-bargaining agency, and may selec‘ 
or designate any collective-bargaining agency for the purpose oi! 
imap: collectively with their employers. A provision whic): 
requires all or any specified employees of an employer to be member- 
of a specified collective-bargaining agency, certified pursuant to th 
provisions of the collective-bargaining law, is not to be deemed to b: 


1 Data are from report by Curtis T. Everett, United States consul at Toronto. 
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nflict with or in contravention of any of the provisions of that 
However, no such provision applies to a member of a learned 
ientific profession. 
hligations of employers —No employer may fail or refuse to bargain 
ctively with the representatives of a duly certified collective- 
aining agency. Neither may the employer discriminate against, 
ce, restrain, or influence an employee in any way in exercising his 
rights under the collective bargaining law. 
Duties of Labor Court.— It is the duty of the Labor Court to ascertain 
what unit of employees is appropriate for the purpose of collective 
bargaining, and to certify that a collective-bargaining agency repre- 
sents the majority of the employees in such units and is thus entitled 
to bargain collectively with an employer. 
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Social-Security Proposals for Canada 


PROPOSALS for assuring economic security for Canadian citizens 
were incorporated in a report submitted to the House of Commons 
Committee on Social Security, by the Minister of Pensions and 
National Health, on March 16, 1943.' In Canada, a considerable 
measure of social security has been provided for through Federal 
enactments establishing unemployment insurance, and pensions for 
disabled veterans, for the aged, and for the blind, and by Provincial 
legislation covering workmen’s compensation, sickness and maternity 
benefits, and widows’ and mothers’ allowances. There is as yet, how- 
ever, no nation-wide plan of social security. The report does not 
contain specific draft measures for legislation, but sets out methods 
by which existing legislation can be improved and extended, and out- 
lines principles for the construction of a comprehensive social-security 
system suited to Canadian conditions. 

The specific measures proposed in the report are the extension of the 
present system of unemployment insurance, and establishment of an 
unemployment-assistance program for those not covered by insurance: 
a national system of health insurance including medical and dental 
care and hospitalization, but providing under a separate scheme cash 
benefits to compensate for time lost through sickness; retention of 
existing workmen’s compensation provisions, and establishment of 
benefits for disablement from nonindustrial causes; revision of the 
present old-age pension system, and its eventual replacement by retire- 
ment pensions on a contributory basis; pensions for widows and 
orphans; children’s allowances; cash grants for funeral expenses; and 
maternity benefits for woman wage earners. 

The first positive measure necessary in providing social security in 
the post-war world, it is stated, is a “program which will make work 
available, or, in other words, which will offer wages rather than sub- 
sistence maintenance to the farthest extent to which it is possible.” 
Much unemployment is to be expected as a result of the huge curtail- 
ment in the labor market in the transition from war to peace, which, it 
is estimated, may last for as little as 6 months but might be nearer 3 
years. Unemployment insurance is only one weapon to be used in the 
attack on this unemployment. For this period of dislocation, it is 
stated, the employment reserve for Canada will not be safe unless it is 
part of a billion-dollar program of public works for the first post-war 
year. It should be made clear, the report emphasizes, that there is no 
parallel and nothing in common between a public-investment program 
planned as part of the grand economic strategy of the post-war years 


'Canada. Parliament. House of Commons. Report on Social Security for Canada, prepared b) 
Leonard C. Marsh for the Advisory Committee on Reconstruction. Ottawa, 1943 
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d the relief works carried on during the depression of the 1930’s. 
Although no detailed plan for such works is presented in the report, it 
is stated that labor absorption should not be the primary purpose of 
such a program, but plans should be made with a view to contributing 
to productivity; to stimulating further investment, including invest- 
ment by peace-time industry; and to contributing to social welfare 
where no immediate or industrial objective is in view. 

The second positive measure needed in a full-employment program 
will be a system of facilities which will help to equip people to find 
work or to train them in new skills if there are no openings for those 
they already possess. For many classes of workers, it is pointed out, 
the proper requisite in the event of unemployment is not maintenance 
in idleness, nor even employment on works projects, but training. 


Recommendations 


Kind and amount of benefits —Throughout the plan the distinction 
between the ‘‘employment” risks and the universal risks (common to 
all, without regard to employment) is emphasized. The “employ- 
ment” insurances are the most familiar for Canada, which already has 
a Federal unemployment-insurance system and has workmen’s compen- 
sation systems in the different Provinces. The latter system will prob- 
ably not be subject to much change except for extension and greater 
standardization as between Provinces. Because of the limitations in the 
coverage of unemployment insurance, it is considered that plans for un- 
employment assistance must be adopted before the end of the war. The 
logical location for the service dealing with unemployment aid is said 
to be the Dominion Employment Service, although the insurance 
benefits and unemployment assistance must be kept separate as far as 
recipients are concerned. 

It is considered that cash sick benefits should be closely assimilated 
to unemployment-benefit rates, as also would the rates for maternity 
benefit, subject to the possibility of a minimum rate being established 
for this class of benefit as a special measure. 

Nonindustrial disability and invalidity and old age would be covered 
by a pension system. The basic age for retirement would be 65 for 
men and 60 for women. It is proposed that the income-maintenance 
benefits payable under the universa! insurances should be principally 
at a standard rate, instead of being made dependent on past income 
or wages, or the actual amount of premium or contribution paid. 
Similar rates and conditions would be effective for pensions for per- 
manent disability, for widows, and for old-age retirement. If these 
are based on the minimum standard for assistance, rates of $30 
monthly for the breadwinner and $15 for his wife are suggested in the 
case of retirement for permanent disability or old age, making the 
combined income of husband and wife $45. The standard unit 
rate of $30 is suggested for a single woman or a widow, although it is 
considered widows might be paid $40 for the first year only. Higher 
rates might be paid if retirement is deferred beyond the pensionable 
age. A standard rate of $100 for funeral expenses is suggested, with 
rates of $65 and $25 for juveniles and infants. Children’s allowances, 
varying according to the age of the child, would complete the scheme. 
In order to get the scheme in operation, subminimum rates might be 
set at the outset as an alternative to any deferment. A variation in 
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this respect might be restriction of payment for the first child in farno- 
ilies receiving any insurance benefit or public assistance. Children’s 
allowances would be wholly a tax-financed grant. 

Because of differences in wage levels and in costs or standards of 
living in different sections of the country, it was decided a graduatid 
scale of benefits would have to be adopted. This, it was thouglt, 
would not condemn the country or the social-security system to per- 

etual low standards, as anything which can be done to raise wae 
evels generally, or the wages of the lowest groups, would react favor- 
ably throughout the whole system. 

Payments for disability, widowhood, and old age are relatively 
continuous, in contrast to most of the employment risks, and it wis 
considered, therefore, that because of this fact and the relative cost|i- 
ness of these benefits, it was not possible to set an objective higher 
than the maintenance of the minimum. Some flexibility would be 
introduced in the system by children’s allowances. 

Administration and financing.—Dominion administration is advo- 
cated for the universal risks covered by medical care, child mainten- 
ance, funeral benefits, and pensions for disability, widows and orphans, 
and old age, with a contributory system for all branches except child 
maintenance; both child maintenance, and the transitional deficits 
under the old-age retirement system, would be covered by taxes. 
Under the medical-care system there would be Dominion-Provincia! 
cooperation. There would be Dominion direction coordinated with 
Provincial schemes for the National investment program, training 
and guidance, and unemployment-assistance projects, which would 
all be financed by tax revenue. For unemployment. sickness benefits 
related to unemployment insurance, and maternity benefits, there 
would be Dominion administration, and the systems would be contrib- 
utory, while workmen’s compensation would be financed by employers 
and administered by the Provincial workmen’s compensation boards. 


Cost of Program 


As the report does not contain any actuarial calculations, and offers 
a number of alternatives on rates and conditions of benefit, no exact 
computations are made of the total cost of the program. An analysis 
of the experience of other countries, however, shows that a compre- 
hensive social-security system requires from about 10 to 12% percent of 
national income. Not all of this would be new expenditure, since the 
contributory revenue is merely the redistribution of existing income. 
The application of the 12%-percent ratio to the present Canadian 
national income would wil tea 1 billion dollars, although some 
reduction from war-inflated figures may have to be calculated for the 
first post-war years. The amount to be met from insurance contribu- 
tors in a billion-dollar program would be about $400,000,000. Assessed 
on a gainfully se apm force of 4,000,000, of whom 3,000,000 are wage 
earners and the others are farmers, independent employers, etc., this 
would permit rates of 75 to 90 cents a week for farmers and rural work- 
ers, 75 cents to $1.85 for employees of various wage levels, and an 
average of about 90 cents per employee for employers. These rate: 
are said to be deliberately approximate and average calculations, anc 
there would be considerable leeway for variation around these average: 
through the operation of both graduated and “‘degressive”’ scales, 
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British Unemployment-Insurance Fund in 1942 


RECEIPTS of £80,625,324 were reported by the British Unemploy- 
} ment Insurance Statutory Committee for 1942, as against expenditures 
of only £6,922,014. The debt of the fund was wiped out in 1941 by a 
,ayment from the surplus of the fund, leaving a balance in the fund 
) of about £16,500,000 as of March 31, 1941. 
> The British Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee, 
tocether with the Minister of Labor and National Service, and subject 
7 to consultation with the Treasury and the approval of Parliament, 
» were empowered by the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1936, to bring 
> about changes in the contributions and benefits of unemployment 
7 insurance; but under the Unemployment Insurance (Emergency 
> Powers) (Amendment) Regulations, 1943, the contributions and 
> benefits ean be changed only by legislation so long as these regulations 
remain in force, that is, during the war period. Accordingly, the re- 
port! of the Committee for 1942 is confined to the financial report of 
the fund, and no recommendations regarding the operation of the 
» fund are made. 


| Ces, gs, 


General Account 


3 Receipts of the general account during 1942 amounted to 
) £79,027,670, of which all but £2,080,293 represented contributions by 
employers, employed persons, and the State. There was a total 
expenditure of £6,567,876, of which £3,708,000 was expended for 
) unemployment benefit and £2,859,876 for administration and minor 
Jitems. The excess of income over expenditure therefore, was £72,459,- 
+794. The balance on December 31, 1941, was £79,805,751 so that the 
) net balance at the end of 1942 was £152,265,545. 
Contributions from employers and employed persons increased by 
) £885,128 over contributions in 1941. This figure was affected by the 
} withdrawal of men into the fighting forces (which tended to decrease 
} contributions) and by new entrants into industry and the decrease in 
) unemployment (which tended to increase contributions). No contribu- 
} tions were received from the Defense Departments, as payments in 
» respect of men discharged from the armed forces have been suspended 
) since the outbreak of war until an assessment can be made. An increase 
Jin the Exchequer contribution, amounting to £447,530, was propor- 
tionate to the net contributions from other sources. 
» Expenditure for unemployment benefit in 1942 was £5,166,000 less 
® than in 1941, and administration costs were reduced £447,645, mainly 
as a result of the reduction in unemployment. The income from invest- 
ments for the general and agricultural accounts totaled £2,194,371, 
}an increase of £1,141,323 over the preceding year. This increase was 
due to the further purchase of national war bonds to keep pace with 
the mounting balance of the fund. The average rate of interest on 
investments was 2% percent. 


Repurts on the Financial Condition of the Unemployment Fund (General and Agricu!tura] Accounts) 
as of December 31, 1942. London, Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee, 1943, 
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Agricultural Account emp 

° ‘ ‘ emp 

The agricultural account receipts in 1942 amounted to £1,597 ,654, of give 
which all but £117,019 represented contributions by employers. Arti 
employed persons and the State. shar 
Contributions by employers and workers showed an increase of bene 
£26,021 as compared with 1941. This increase was due to the greate; J shall 


























number of insured persons and to the lower rate of unemploymen: requ 
throughout 1942. The expenditure on benefit fell by £128,000, pens 
mainly as a result of the lower rate of unemployment during the year. afte! 
The charge for administration, which is fixed at one-eighth of the A 


net income from contributions, automatically increased to £185,075 B® visio 
in view of the higher income from contributions. ; emp! 

The following table shows the approximate receipts and payments of 
the general and agricultural accounts of the unemployment-insuranc: 
fund for the years 1941 and 1942. The statement includes figures 
taken from accounting and other records which had not yet beer 
subjected to examination and audit. 


Receipts and Expenditures of British Unemployment-Insurance Fund, Years Finding 
December 31, 1941 and 1942 














Gencral account Agricultural account 
Item — : 
1941 1942 1941 
po ER eee es es ee eee ee £76, 600, 969 | £79, 027,670 | £1, 513, 906 
Contributions from— 
Employers and workers _...... sath t deisel 50, 413, 547 | 51, 298, 675 961, O80 
ET as bh tuncrestiouscsedhtpiponde tases 25, 201.172 | 25 648, 702 480, 530 
Interest on investments. .-............-.-.-.--...- 980.840 | 12,077, 429 72, 208 
Miscellaneous receipts. __--- bankpadbeptnads dn wks 5, 410 2, 864 88 
De sins tiheidincindncindsbanténnssenes 12. 742, 788 6, 567, 876 477, 748 
Unemployment benefit..................-- ene 8, 874, 000 3, 708, 000 294, 000 
Refunds on contributions in respect of noninsur- 
nn. kernonntivinnmiesaditnddl tn < 11, 204 1, 271 ¢ 
Grants toward authorized courses of instruction - 320, 500 267, 000 3, 500 
Grants toward traveling expenses of insured per- 
sons seeking employment. .--.-_............---- 14, 970 14, 970 30 
pT ee ee 3, 024, 280 2, 576, 635 180, 199 l 
tee iimcennnggnndadeannne I Tiina terial nin wall ipeanadlaendanis eve 
Excess of receipts over payments (excluding special 
I i nels 63, 858, 181 72, 459,794 | 1,036, 1! 
Balance on December 31.-........-..-.-- - sehelcod tant 79, 805, 751 | 152,265,545 | 4, 894, 4! 

















1 No allowance has been made in respect of interest accrued but not received on December 1, 1942 


POSTON 


Regulation of Profit Sharing and Dismissal 
Compensation in Peru, 1943? 


THE Peruvian law known as the “Employees’ Compensation Law 
provided for the payment of dismissal compensation for commerci 
employees discharged from their positions. This law (No. 4916 0 
February 7, 1924) was regulated by a supreme resolution of June 2- 





1 From report of Julian Greenup, counselor for economic affairs, United States Embassy, Lima, I’ 7 
Poruvian Jegistation on the subject of dismissal compensation for commercial employees through Nove F 
12, 1936, is reprinted with copious annotation, in Tecisiacion del Trabajo, by Manuel A. Vigil, € bie! ¢ 

Labor Section, Lima, Peru, 1937, 
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928, which released from the payment of dismissal compensation 
employers who agreed to share profits under a contract with their 
employees. Articles Nos. 40 and 68 of that resolution were recently 
civen legal force by law No. 9809, promulgated January 5, 1943. 
Article No. 40 provides that under any contract establishing profit 
sharing (and therefore excluding the employees from the dismissal 
henefits of the law of 1924), the employees’ share of the net profits 
shall not be less than 5 percent. Under article No. 68, employers are 
required to take out additional insurance (covering dismissal com- 
pensation) every 4 years, in proportion to salary increases granted 
after the first insurance policy was issued. 

A supreme resolution of February 15, 1929, provided that the pro- 
visions of law No. 4916 should apply regardless of nationality of 
employees. 



























Cost of Living 
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Living Costs Since Beginning of Retail Price Contro]: ae 

trol 


IN MAY 1942 the General Maximum Price Regulation issued by the ae 
Office of Price Administration ‘froze’ at March 1942 levels nevrly ihe 
all living costs and wholesale prices except those of certain foods, ~s 
unprocessed farm products, and some services. This regulation was ae 
designed to stop a rise in the cost of living which had progressed st«ad- o 
ily since early in 1941. It came at a time when growing scarcity of livir 
civilian goods had just begun to force down the American plane of : 
living from what was probably its highest point in history. Since that 6 
date the pressure upon the level of prices and living costs has grown nde 
more intense. Additional strides of great importance have been made al 
in converting the American economy to a full war footing, narrowing " 
more and more to bare essentials the goods and services available to al 
consumers as accumulated inventories are exhausted. Meanwhile, zr 
money incomes have continued to mount, contrasting an appearance 
of plenty with the facts of a diminishing supply. 





























Until September 1942 the General Maximum Price Regulation F 
succeeded in holding price increases at the retail level to relatively Fy beet 
narrow limits. During these 4 months the cost of living rose 1.5 Ff) ®Va 
percent, or 0.4 percent per month. Even in this earlier period, how- FP) ®V4 
ever, there appeared the first signs of the major difficulties which Fy Pro¢ 
were to develop later. In primary markets, almost all unprocessed FF CoD 
farm products and many processed foods were not subject to OPA Jy Dilli 
control, primarily because of the restrictions on their regulation in. Fy &*P* 
cluded in the Emergency Price Control Act. Prices of these commod- Fy 194: 
ities continued upward, rising, as groups, from May to September FQ Proc 
between 24% and 4 percent. Coupled with previous sharp advances, P§ /i™i 
their increase served to complicate the already serious problem of F% °°” 
maintaining stability at later levels of distribution. Between May and F§ Kes 
September retail food prices rose 4.1 percent, and, although this rise P§ | > 
was somewhat less than in the first 4 months of 1942, in September it proc 
appeared that the rate of advance was increasing. Accordingly, under F Len 
new authority granted by Congress,’ the President issued directives proj 
for the extension of control over farm products and foods and for the fy “lx 
stabilization of wages and salaries. ‘The Office of Economic Stabiliza- F W 
tion was created to help implement these orders. mor 

The accelerated rise in the cost of living, which was feared in the Fy SU™ 
fall of 1942, materialized in the winter and spring of 1943, despite the P§ ‘oll 
additional controls adopted. Prices of certain unprocessed farm F@ Pere 
products, such as livestock and some of the grains, remained uncon- | § | Tic 


trolled and continued to rise at an even faster pace than previous!y. the 


t Prepared in the Bureau’s Prices and Cost of Living Branch, by Melville J. Uimer. 
? Amendment to the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, October 2, 1942. 
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For farm prices as a group, between September 1942 and May 1943 

rise was 17 percent and, for foods in primary markets, 8 percent. 
e difficulty of enforcing OPA regulations intensified as scarcity 
reased and the extent of black markets widened. The more 
iaustive use of resources of all kinds resulted in cost increases, many 
of which were unavoidable. Between September 1942 and May 1943 
retail food prices rose 13 percent, to an average level more than 50 
percent above that prevailing just before the outbreak of war in 
Europe in August 1939. Prices of certain services exempt from con- 
trol, such as medical care and motion-picture admissions, also began 
to rise appreciably. There were smaller increases in some other 
retail prices. As a whole, the cost of living advanced 6 percent be- 
tween September and May, or nearly 0.8 percent per month, to 
reach a level 24 percent above January 1941, the base date used in 
the ‘Little Steel”’ formula of the War Labor Board. From mid-Febru- 
ary to mid-April 1943 alone—when the advance was at its height— 
living costs rose 2.6 percent, the sharpest increase in any 2-month 
period since the autumn of 1941. This acceleration in the rate of 
increase resulted in issuance by the President of a “hold the line”’ 
order on April 8, instructing administrative agencies to extend price 
controls wherever necessary and to avoid any actions with respect 
to prices or wages which might contribute to a further rise in the 
cost of living. 


Supply and Demand 


Fundamental to the difficulties underlying the control of prices has 
been the widening disparity between the quantity of goods and services 
available to consumers at present values, and the flow of money 
available for their purchase. ‘The total value of all goods and services 
produced in the United States, according to U. 5. Department of 
Commerce estimates, rose from 89 billion dollars in 1939 to 152 
billion dollars in 1942, and has been continuing upward since. Whereas 
expenditures for war were negligible in 1939, in the first quarter of 
1942 they amounted to more than 20 percent of the gross national 
product, and in the fourth quarter to more than 40 percent. Pre- 
liminary data indicate that in 1943 this proportion will grow to 
considerably more than 50 percent.* It is estimated by the Federal 
Reserve Board that at present two-thirds of all industrial production 
is being diverted to war purposes.‘ The proportion of agricultural 
production going to military forces or to other countries under the 
Lend-Lease program in 1943 varies widely, ranging from negligible 
proportions of the total for grains to an estimated 30 to 35 percent of 
all meats and 50 percent of all canned fruits and vegetables.® 

While manpower and capital resources are being diverted more and 
more, directly or indirectly, to the war effort, the large stocks of con- 
sumer goods which once existed are being rapidly depleted. The 
dollar value of wholesale inventories in the spring of 1943 was about 20 
percent below the peak reached shortly after the General Maximum 
Price Regulation was issued; in view of price advances the decline in 
the physical volume of goods on hand is even greater. The dollar 








' Survey of Curent Business (U. 8S. Department of Commerce), March 1943, 
‘ Federal Reserve Bulletin (Washington), April 1943. 
' National Food Situation (U. 8, Department of Agriculture), January 1943. 
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volume of retailers’ inventories has likewise dropped to nearly 20 
percent below its peak of 1942.° 

Against this iodine volume of civilian goods is ranged an inflated 
demand which has been growing continuously since the outbreak of 
war in Europe. Total income payments in 1942 were nearly 120 
billion dollars, 26 percent greater than in 1941 and 69 percent greater 
than in 1939. Of this total, the sum of 80 billion dollars was spent on 
consumer goods and services. In 1943 it is expected that the national 
income will exceed 140 billion dollars 7 and—if the cost of living is to 
be held in check—the proportion spent on consumer goods and 
services must decline precipitously. Chart 1 compares recent and 
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prospective levels of consumer expenditures with the gross national 
product and Government expenditures for war, assuming a stable 
1943 price level. Early in 1943 it was estimated that the gap between 
effective purchasing power in the hands of the public and the quantity 
of consumer goods and services available at current prices approxi- 
mated 20 billion dollars.’ Thus there will continue to be formidable 
upward pressure on prices this year (1943) unless excess purchasing 
_ power is absorbed by higher taxes or by higher rates of savings. 
* U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of F and Domestic Commerce. 


? Survey of Current Business (U. 8. Department of Commerce), March 1943. 
§ Battle Stations for All (Office of War a ation), February 1943. 
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Situation in May 1942 


(ntil the General Maximum Price Regulation was issued, virtually 
no price controls had been established at retail levels of distribution. 
The few exceptions were commodities whose production was drastically 
curtailed or suspended by Government order and for which rationing 
reculations had in some cases been issued. These included auto- 
mobiles, tires and tubes, retreaded and recapped tires, refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, stoves and ranges, washing and ironing machines, 
radio receiving sets and phonographs, typewriters, and gasoline on 
the East Coast and in Washington and Oregon. Free of control, the 
cost of living advanced briskly during the latter part of 1941 and early 
1942, approximating at times the rate of increase which prevailed dur- 
ing a comparable period of World War I (see chart 2). From January 
1941 to May 1942 living costs rose 15 percent; retail prices of foods, 
clothing, and housefurnishings were from 20 to more than 25 percent 
higher; miscellaneous goods and services, nearly 9 percent; and rent, 
fuel, electricity, and ice, from 4 to 5 percent. 

In primary markets the scope of control before the GMPR was 
relatively extensive. By May 1942 about half (by value) of all of 
the nearly 900 commodities included in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
comprehensive wholesale-price index were covered by informal or 
formally established OPA “‘ceilings.’”” These regulations varied 
widely in extent and in timing by type of commodity. The earliest 
controls were established for basic commodities of direct importance 
to the war effort, and later were extended to commodities manufac- 
tured from these strategic materials. Thus, just before the effective 
date of the GMPR, formal or informal OPA maximum price schedules 
covered nine-tenths (by value) of all metals and metal products and 
housefurnishings; about three-fourths of fuel and lighting materials 
and paper and pulp; and from one-fourth to two-thirds of all building 
materials, hides and leather products, textiles, chemicals and allied 
products, and miscellaneous commodities. Virtually the only farm 
products and foods controlled during this period, however, were com- 
modities wholly or largely imported, such as coffee, sugar, and wool; 
as shown in table 1, they accounted for 27 percent of the value of all 
foods in primary markets and only 3 percent of all farm products. 

Consequently, as shown in table 2, price increases up to May 1942 were 
relatively small for commodity groups in which early controls were 
established—such as metals and metal products, fuels, and building 
materials—in| marked contrast to the behavior of these products in the 
first World War. Itis noteworthy that by the end of 1941 the advance 
for most industrial commodities in primary markets had ended and 
that they have continued stable since. On the other hand, price 
increases for farm products and for commodities manufactured from 
them (food and textiles) were particularly great, being on the average 
from 30 to more than 45 percent between January 1941 and May 
1942. For all commodities the advance in primary markets during 
this period was 22 percent. 
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e ‘COST OF LIVING IN FIRST WORLD WAR 


AND IN PRESENT WAR 
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rue 1.—Wholesale Prices, Controlled and Uncontrolled by OPA, on May 2, 1942, 
Just Before Effective Date of GMP R 































































Percent of total value! 
Commodity group rier mana: See 

a Rawr: “| Uncontrolled 

Formal Informal 

ceilings ceilings 
aN Sin cic ptnient Fo eae ES ees rien a Ee 42.9 | 9.8 47.3 
rin PRODI a cteeds cones 2 ones. << eer pdpinainns 3.0 0 97.0 
1S. . casted eesbnwhaonemanteeocecnsccecéne an 7.3 0 72. 7 
liken SIS 6 bo panded cso ccntincsameccndeox 31.5 0 68. 5 
xtile products... .__. TE Ee ‘ . 32.4 6.9 60. 7 
Fuel and lighting materials. ___._..._._- E is 51.3 27.3 21.4 
Metals and metal products. ............--- ai 79.7 11.9 8.4 
Building materials. SES Ben a P 51.0 8.1 40.9 
Chemicals and allied products. - _- . Pree : 14.4 10.3 75.3 
ewe GS TE ee 46.9 42.5 10. 6 
Paper and pulp.............. moe 48. 5 23.6 27.9 
Bi ipa ek ask ccendd-neudnuininie ctsdesemec< 58. 7 1.7 | 39. 6 

| i 





Percentages are based on average values prevailing in 1940. 


TaBie 2.—Percentage Changes in Wholesale Prices, by Commodity Groups, as of Specified 
Dates Between August 1939 and May 1943 









































Jan. 18,) May 16, | Sept. 19, Aug. 26, Jan. 18, | May 16, 
: 1941, to | 1942, to | 1942, to | 1939, to | 1941, to | 1942, to 
Commodity group May 16, | Sept. 19,) May 15, | May 15, | May 15, | May 15, 

1942 1942 1943 1943 | 1943 1943 
All GUN ih dood odirctin ninccnnedbcsbseiies +22, 2 +0.8 +4.5 |} +38.8 +28. 8 +5.4 
Bo SEE RE ee ee ee +46. 1 +2.7 +17.4 | +105.7 +76. i +20. 5 
FOOGS. <cninaittietcne SE ea +3.9 +8. 0 +65. 2 +49. 5 +12.2 
Hides and leather products... ___- pees. Die +16. 4 —1.0 —.2} +27.9) +15.1 —1.2 
Textile products...............- r - eae +30. 4 —.7 +.3 +43. 8 +29. 9 —.4 
Fuel and lighting materials_.........__._______ +8. 5 +1.0 +2.4 +11.3 +12.3 +3.4 
Metals and metal products............____- +6.3 —.1 0 +11. 1 +6. 2 —.1 
Building materials __..........__- . ae Fe +.3 0 +23. 1 +10. 7 3 
Chemicals and allied products. ._....__- tae +23.8 —1.1 +4.2! +35.0 +27. 5 +3.0 
Housefurnishing goods..............__- a ig Sees +15.7 —.5 +,.1 +19.8 +15. 3 —.4 
Te A a ..| +17.3 —1.8 +3.2| +25.0] +18.9 | +1.3 





The General Maximum Price Regulation altered the pattern of 
existing controls drastically. Ceilings were established at all levels 
of distribution, including retail, for all commodities with certain 
important exceptions.’ Some goods and services were exempted 
from control because of unusual difficulty of administration or en- 
forcement, but most of the exceptions were necessitated by the terms 
of the Price Control Act, which limited the power of the Administrator 
to fix maximum prices for agricultural commodities and for products 
manufactured from them. Accordingly, the exceptions included al- 
most all raw and unprocessed agricultural commodities, numerous 
foods at wholesale and retail amounting to about 40 percent of the 
average family’s food budget, and certain services and a few other 
products including books, magazines, periodicals, and newspapers. 

In view of the problems which developed later, the limitations on 
the control of agricultural commodities included in ‘the Emergency 
Price Control Act warrant mention. The act provided that no ceiling 
could be established for any agricultural commodity below the highest 








be For a fuller discussion of the provisions of the General Maximum Price Regulation, see Progress of 
Price Regulation to September 1942, by Saul Nelson, in Monthly Labor Review, October 1942. 
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level set by the following four separate criteria: (1) 110 percent of the 
parity level as defined by the Department of Agrieulture; (2) the 
market prices of October 1, 1941; (3) the market prices of December 
15, 1941; and (4) the average price during the period July 1, 1919, to 
June 30, 1929. Moreover, the act provided that ceilings for processed 
agricultural products could be set only at levels compatible with 
those prescribed for the unprocessed commodities. 

Simultaneously with the issuance of the GMPR, the Office of 
Price Administration took initial steps to extend its rent-contro] 
program to most of the urban areas in the United States. The rent 
program was established originally in March 1942, was expanded 
substantially in an order issued on April 28 of that year, and by 
October had provided ceilings on rents in every large city with the 
exception of New York. 


Rise in Living Costs Since May 1942 


In the 12 months since May 1942 the cost of living has advanced 
about 8 percent, substantially te than the 13-percent increase during 
a comparable period in World War I. As previously indicated, 
however, the pace of the advance has been increasing in recent months, 
particularly since February 1943, and has been especially great for 
foods, as shown in table 3. Moreover, the advance has been combined 
with growing scarcities and a widening range of certain other market 
changes which have had the effect of indirect increases in price. 


Tape 3.—Percentage Changes in Cost of Living, as of Specified Dates Between August 
1939 and May 1943 





1941 to | 1942 to | ber 1942) 1939to | 1941 to | 1942t 
Item May | Septem-| to May| May May May 


January} May /|Septem-/| August |January | May 
1942 | ber 1942| 1943 1943 1943 | 1943 
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+26.9 | +241 - 
Food____. Ct Peer aes FO Ue Uk 452.9) +462] +17. 
Clothing... i a aot Sse +25. 3 —.3 +1.6| +27.4| 426.9 | 
Rent_. t : ; ; sila aia ed +4.7 —1.7 10 143.5 1+2.9 
Fuel, electricity, and ice_.__. cou ae ae +4.1 +1. +1.3 +10. 4 +6.7 
Housefurnishings. ..........-- we steel Paes +1.1 +.9} +24.0]) +246 | 
Pee ee +8.8 +.5 +3.3 +14. 6 +13. 0 | 





1 To March 1943. 
? From March 1942 to March 1943. 


FOOD PRICES 


The sharp upward movement of food prices and the ever-growing 
scope of scarcity, rationing, and black markets are, of course, manifes- 
tations of the widening rift between diminishing supplies and growing 
demand. The demand for food has been increased by several factors: 
The higher money incomes prevailing; the shift in expenditures from 
consumer goods no longer available, such as the “durables” (auto- 
mobiles, radios, etc.); and the fact that the millions of men and wo- 
men engaged in war work now need greater quantities of food than 
ever to provide the energy their work requires. On the other hand. 
the supply of food available for civilian consumption in the United 
States this year has been declining steadily and in all of 1943 there 
will probably be about 6 percent less per capita than in 1942.° The 


%® National Food Situation (U. S. Department of Agriculture), April 1943. 
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principal reason for this general reduction, of course, is that between 

and 24 percent of total food production will be going to our armed 
forces or to our allies abroad, as compared with 12 percent in 1942 
and 4 percent in 1941." Moreover, although food production has 
thus far been maintained or increased, unfavorable weather conditions 
and floods have recently combined with growing manpower shortages 
to reduce prospective yields considerably, especially for fruits, vege- 
tables, and grains. Of course, when compared with pre-war periods 
rather than with 1942, the reduction in civilian food supply in 1943 
does not appear so great. From the period 1935-39 to 1942 total 
food production rose by 28 percent and civilian per capita food con- 
sumption by 9 percent. Nevertheless, as previously indicated, the 
need for food and the available money to buy it is far more abundant 
today than in the years just prior to the war. 

The recent reduction in food available for civilians has been much 
creater for some products than for others. Thus, according to the 
latest U. S. Department of Agriculture estimates,’ the civilian supply 
of canned vegetables per capita in the United States in 1943 will be 
27 percent lower than in 1942. For canned fruits there will be a 50- 
percent decline, for all meats 11 percent less, for sugar 22 percent, 
tea 60 percent, coffee 29 percent, and cocoa 12 percent. The supply 
of fresh leafy green and yellow vegetables will be down 16 percent, 
tomatoes 3 percent, and other fresh vegetables 17 percent. The 
supply of fluid milk and cream will increase slightly (4 percent) but 
milk in other forms—for example, condensed and evaporated milk 
and ice cream—will be available only in much smaller quantities. 
About the only foods expected to be available in substantially greater 
quantities in 1943 are chickens and bread and other cereal products. 
The supply of chickens per person will rise 30 percent. Large stocks 
of wheat on hand will insure supplies sufficient for any conceivable 
domestic needs, despite current reductions in prospective yields. 

The problem of control posed by this situation has been threefold: 
(1) To keep prices down, despite a demand-supply relationship which 
would ordinarily result in sharp increases; (2) to distribute scarce 
foods equitably through rationing; and (3) to keep prices at levels 
sufficient to enable farmers to maintain or increase production. 
The possibility of conflict between (1) and (3) has thus far constituted 
one of the knottiest problems of price control. 

Thus, the establishment of price regulation for farm products and 
foods has been gradual and is still far from complete. The General 
Maximum Price Regulation was the first important step in this 
direction and brought about 60 percent of the average family’s food 
budget under OPA regulation, as shown in table 4. By October 
1942, after Congress extended the power to control farm products 
and foods in an amendment to the Emergency Price Control Act,” 
this oe rece had grown to 90 percent; by May 1943 virtually all 
retail food prices included in the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of- 
living index were under control in some form, except apples, sweet- 
potatoes, and fresh fish. There were still, however, numerous un- 





© National Food Situation (U. 8. Department of Agriculture), April 1943. 

at National Food Situation, January and April 1943; and Demand and Price Situation, December 1942. 
(U. 8. Department of Agriculture.) 

2 October 2, 1942. That amendment removed the original restrictions on control] of farm products and 
foods and permitted price ceilings for agricultural commodities at 100 percent of parity, with certain 
adjustments, or at the highest levels prevailing between January 1 and September 15, 1942. 
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processed farm products which remained free of price regulaticn, 
amounting to more than 60 percent of the agricultural commodit s 





























included in the Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale-price index. — 
= iD ( 
Tasie 4.—Progress of OPA Price Controls for Farm Products and Foods perios 
| Percent of com- and 0 
modities in- m™ date | 
cluded in BLS —_ 
Date indexes ! Commodities and date on which brought under con : TABLE 
£ 
| Con- | Uncon- : 
trolled | trolled —_—— 
Retail food prices— | ; 
As of mid-April 1942. _____- 0 100.0 3 
As of mid-May 1942______. 61.2 38.8 | By GMPR, May 18, 1942: Bakery products, bre:k. # 
fast cereals (except corn meal), macaroni, mets a 
(except lamb and poultry), canned fish, fresh mi!k, : — 
bananas, canned fruits and vegetables, grapefriit : ay 
uice,? coffee, tea, fats and oils (including peanut ; Liv 
utter 5), sugar, corn syrup. . Oth 
As of mid-September 1942. . 63.8 36.2 | Aug. 10, 1942: Lamb. ~~ 
As of mid-October 1942. __- 90.7 9.3 | Oct. 5, 1942: Flour and corn meal, poultry and eg:: = Foo Dai 
butter, cheese, evaporated milk, oranges,‘ oni Cen 
white potatoes, dry edible beans. Oct. 15, 1942 Fru 
Dried prunes. Me: 
As of mid-May 1943__.____- 96.3 3.7 | Feb. 23, 1943: Fresh green beans, cabbage, carr Oth 
Feb. 25, 1943: Lettuce, spinach. 
Wholesale food prices— _ 
As of Apr. 18, 1942_____- 27.3 72.7 | Aug. 14, 1941: Sugar. Dec. 11, 1941: Cocoa beans, 
coffee, pepper. Dec. 13, 1941: Fats and oils. Feb. 3, In 
1942: Tea. Mar. 2, 1942: Canned fruits and vegetab|: 
Mar. 23, 1942: Pork. shart 
As of May 16, 1942_._____. 58.8 41.2 | By GMPR, May 11, 1942: Bread, crackers and pretzels, © tial i 
macaroni, rice, breakfast cereals (except oatmea leat 1 
dried fruits (except prunes), bananas, beef and ply; 
veal, baking powder, salt, starch, beverages (other g 7 
than coffee and tea), fish (except fresh), glucose, price 
molasses, peanut butter,’ oleomargarine, sou), Aoric 
vinegar, jelly. +25 
As of Sept. 12, 1942... 60.0} 40.0} Aug. 10, 1942: Lamb. OPA 
As of Oct. 17, 1942__...___-. 85. 6 14.4 | Oct. 5, 1942: Mutton, dressed poultry, butter, milk . 
(canned, evaporated, and powdered), flour,’ homin » vious 
grits and cornmeal, onions, white potatoes, dry also | 
edible beans, canned citrus fruits. Oct. 15, 1942 es 
Dried prunes. » meat 
As of May 15, 1943_.....-.-. 97.5 2.5 | Dee. 29, 1942: Fresh citrus fruits.‘ Feb. 13, 1943: Fluid | 
milk, in bulk.$ black 
Farm prices— abov 
As of Apr. 18, 1942____- : 3.0 97.0 | Dec. 18, 1941: Wool. 
As of May 16, 1942._..___-_- 3.0 97.0 amol 
As of Sept. 17, 1942.....__-- 3.0 97.0 
As of Oct. 17, 1942._.....__. 17.3} 827] Oct. 5, 1942: Live poultry, eggs, dry edible bean ® amo! 
onions, white potatoes, modi 
As of May 15, 1943___....-- 38. 3 61.7 | Dec. 9, 1942: Hops. Dec. 29, 1942: Citrus fruits.4 Jar ; 
13, 1943: Corn. Feb. 13, 1943: Fluid milk, in bulk invol 
Feb. 27, 1943: Peanuts. R 
. € 
1 For retail fuods, percentages are estimated on the basis of average values in September 1939; for wholesa! table 
foods and farm products, on the basis of average values in 1940. is re 
2 Exempted Aug. 1, 1942, controlled Oct. 5, 1942, exempted Dec. 3, 1942, controlled Jan. 8, 143. 
3 Exempted July 29, 1942, controlled Doc. 29, 1942. ' 
4 Exempted Oct. 10, 1942, at wholesale, from Oct. 5 freeze; controlled Dec. 29, 1942. 
§ Rye flour exempted Dec. 3, 1942. 
* Controlled Nov. 30, 1942, at distributors’ level; controlled Feb. 13, 1943, at producers’ level. 
Primary markets ——The sharp advance in agricultural prices, which 
. ? : ; 7 2 
has continued with but little change since issuance of the GMPR., 
has had two major effects in recent months. On the one hand, it 
exerted pressure on existing ceilings at retail, in some cases neces- E 
sitating upward revisions in OPA maxima; on the other, it accelerated rise 
the advance in retail prices for commodities which remained uncon- } negli 
trolled by OPA. From mid-May 1942 to mid-May 1943 prices of 
. . 13 
farm products rose 20% percent, foods in primary markets more than connal 
12 percent. Increases were greatest for fresh fruits and vegetables, ~~ 


‘ 
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which remained uncontrolled in the main until February 1943." The 
age advance in primary markets for all fruits and vegetables, 
inciuding canned goods, was 51 percent. Grains during the same 
period were 22 percent higher, dairy products 20 percent, and live- 
stock and poultry 11% percent. As shown in table 5, prices of cereals 
and meats, most of which were placed under OPA control at an early 
date (i. e., by the GMPR) rose by much smaller amounts. 


TasLe 5.—Percentage Changes in: Wholesale Prices of Farm Products and Foods, as of 
Specified Dates Between August 1939 and May 1943 





| i | | | 
Jan. 18, | May 16, | Sept. 19,) Aug. 26, | Jan. 18, May i6, 
| 1941, to | 1942, to | 1942, to 1939, to | 1941, to | 1942, to 











Commodity group May 16, | Sept. 19,; May 15,| May 15, May 15, | May 15, 
| 1942 1942 | 1943 1943 | 1943 1943 

al e) 

| 
F ht Pee +46. 1 +2.7| +17.4 | +105.7 | +76.1} +205 
trains. IP? sal -pallith keane Sa +.9| +20.7| +1163) +661) 421.7 
Livestock and poultry._..............._._- +41.0 +3.2 +8.0) +99.1 |) +57.2 +11.5 
Other farm products.......__...._........ +526} +26] +224] +106.0 | 491.7 125.6 
Foods . ISR aR 4+8.0) +65.2/ +49.5 +12.2 
+ ver RR RRR ..--| $18.4] +10.7 +8. 1 +66.0 | +41.6 +19. 6 
Cereal products Age ERS +20.5| —1.2 +5.3 | +30.9| +25.3 +-4.0 
Fruits and vegetables._..............__-- P +53. 7 +7.6| +40.2 |) +136.3 | +131.8 +50.8 
Meats SS aT Reet tie. +35. 1 +1.5 | —.4| +57.7| +36.5 +1.0 
(~~ li Rayan iy thes +41.6 43.5 | 43.2] +61.7| +51.3 | +6.9 














In addition to the basic strength of demand, the reasons for the 
sharp advances in primary markets arenumerous. ‘Thus, the substan- 
tial crease for grains occurred despite a relative abundance of sup- 
ply; underlying this increase were upward adjustments in parity 
prices, reflecting the rise in farmers’ costs, and in Department of 
Agriculture loan rates. Higher prices for wheat, uncontrolled by 
OPA, resulted in a 10-percent increase in the maximum price pre- 
viously established for flour. Similarly, rising prices of livestock, 
also exempt from control, resulted in revision in maximum prices for 
meats to permit smaller advances; meanwhile, widespread reports of 
black markets indicate numerous transactions at prices substantially 
above those officially allowed. Hesitancy to expand price control 
among unprocessed farm products sprang from several sources, 
among them the fear of reducing production of vitally needed com- 
modities, and in some cases, the formidable administrative difficulties 
involved. 

Retail markets—As shown in the accompanying statement and 
table 6, the extent of advance in retail food prices since May 1942 
is related closely to the timing of OPA controls. 


Percent of change, 
May 1942 to 


May 1943 
aes aE SE SS ie Se +17. 6 
Controlled by GMPR (May 18, 1942)__--_.__-------- +41 
Controlled between May and October 1942_-___.----- +19. 7 
Controlled in October 1942. ._.............-.-.----- +31.7 
Controlled between October 1942 and May 1943__----- + 62. 3 
Still uncontrolled as of May 1943_._.__._._--.--_----- +73. 1 


_ Even for foods originally covered by the GMPR the reported price 
rise in the first year of OPA price control at retail has not been 
negligible—4 percent on the average. Increases in this group 

In February maxima were fixed on prices received by shippers for tomatoes, cabbage, snap beans, 
carrots, peas, spinach, and lettuce. Previously (October 1942) maximum prices for shippers were fixed 


for onions, white potatoes, and dried beans. Although these orders did not set ceilings on prices received 
by farmers, they were expected to control these prices indirectly. 
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amounted to nearly 6 percent for beef and veal, 2 percent for pork 
2 percent for white and rye bread, 7 percent for lard, 4 percent fo; 
coffee, from 6 to 8 percent for canned green beans, corn, and tomatoes. 
and from 6 to 14 percent for canned peaches and pineapple. These 
increases were due in part to upward revisions in OPA ceilings be. 
cause of higher raw-material costs. Ceilings for canned fruits and 
vegetables in the 1942 pack were raised to allow for higher prices oj 
fresh produce in primary markets, and increases were also allowed 
for lard, coffee, and other foods. In addition, the advances since 
May for this group of commodities were due in part to violatioy 
of OPA maximum price schedules, a factor which appears especially 
important in the case of meats. The increases for beef and pork. 
for example, occurred steadily over a period in which maximum prices 
for these products were unchanged. 


TABLE 6.—Percentage Changes in Retail Food Prices by Commodity Groups, Specified 
a 














Dates Between August 1939 and May 1943 
January ay ay eyo August | January | May 1% 
Commodity group 1941 to somnbee gt 1939 to | 1941 to | to May 
May 1942 1942 1943 y May 1943 May 1943 1943 
| 
Cd 72a +24. 3 | 4.1! +13. 0 +52. 9 +46. 2 +17 
Cereals and bakery products_. +10.9 | +.2 | +2. 1 +15. 2 +13. 4 2 
Meats. -. ad y eer , | +-22.9 | +5. 1 +5.9 +44. 5 +36. 8 +1] 
Beef and veal___- +13.4 +1.5 +4.0| +31.6 +19.8 +5 
a STs +43. 3 +.6 +1.2 | +42. 6 +45. 8 +] 
Lamb. +19.8 | +13. 1 +5.9} +43.3 +43. 5 +19 
CD. £0 cecdeccs lida bnigiie +16. 7 +17.9 +10. 4 | +56. 0 +51.9 +3 
Fish, fresh and canned _- ee a. +11.5{ +19.9 | +102. 5 +69. 9 | +33 
Dairy products. __. ae +17.3 +3.6 | +7.2 +47.0 +30. 3 +] 
Eggs Oe EE ae aS ee ey | +18. 5 +34. 5 —8.4 +56. 7 +45. 9 2 
Fruits and vegetables..................-. | $37.9 | +8) +47.2; +106.6/) +1046 | +} 
Fresh | $39.2 | 4.2] +57.9 | +121.8| +120.3 4 
Canned_. +34. 2 | +.9 +6.0 +43. 2 +43. 5 f 
Dried Ekg. he +31.7 | +9.3 +10. 2 +75.0 +58. 6 ye 
Beverages sn eee eres +37.1 | —.6 +.6 +31.2 +37.0 
Fats and oils ie soccer cal | —1.4 | +4.6 +49. 3 +57. 2 + 
Sugar and sweets_-_._. bcd cdthbuteddind ) ee —.1] +.4| +33.4 +33. 8 
| ' 





Foods controlled between May and October 1942 included only 
lamb, the price of which has advanced 20 percent in the 12 months 
since May 1942. Although the greater part of this advance occurred 
prior to establishment of a ceiling for this product on August 10, 1942. 
there has been a steady, but slower, increase since that date. 

Similarly, advances for the many foods brought under control in 
October 1942 were sharp, averaging 32 percent, and occurred pri- 
marily before the establishment of control. Thus, by May 1943 
the price of roasting chickens was 30 percent higher, eggs and 
butter 23 and 22 percent, onions 27 percent, white potatoes 75 percent. 
oranges 34 percent, wheat flour 18 percent, and evaporated milk 16 
percent. However, prices of some of these products (e. g., wheat 
flour, onions, and white potatoes) have been raised by revisions in the 
OPA maximum price schedules originally established, in the cas 
of flour and some bakery products because of higher prices of wheat 
Advances for these commodities also reflect fairly widespread non- 
observance of ceilings, particularly in April and May 1943. 


The sharpest increases of all, except for foods still uncontrolled, | 


have occurred for retail food prices brought under control for the 
first time since October 1942. Included in this group are mainly 
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ork sh vegetables for which maximum prices were fixed late in Febru- 
for ary and which, because of wide geographical and seasonal price 
es, He diiferentials, are exceedingly difficult to control. Increases since 
ese Mi May 1942 amounted to 30 percent for green beans, 156 percent 
be. I for cabbage, 79 percent for lettuce, 57 percent for spinach, and 24 
nd i percent for carrots. Prices of all fresh fruits and vegetables as a 
‘of B® croup in May 1943 were about 60 percent above their level of the 
ved Bi same month ‘of 1942. 
Le 
lor TaBLE 7.—Percentage Increases in Retail Food Prices, by Cities, in Specified Periods 
lly ) | 
rk | August |January; May 1 August |January) May 
City 1939 to | 1941 to | 1942 to | City 1939 to | 1941 to | 1942 to 
Ce ity | May | May | May ; May May | May 
| | 1943 | 1943 || 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
. United States........-... | 52.9 46. 2 | 17.6 || South Atlantic: 
fiec js —_——_—— Atlanta . . 54. 5 | 51.5 18. 7 
New England: Baltimore _ - 61.1 | 55.9 21.3 
EN ee 47.7 | 45.1 16. 7 Charleston, S. C 47.5 46.3 13.9 
~~ Bridgeport...........| 55.3] 49.9 19.3 Jacksonville _ _. 58. 1 53.3 18.9 
Fall River ----- sf BT 1 16.3 Norfolk ae 63.8 | 60.0 21.6 
Manchester-.------ 49.9 47.3 14.8 Richmond___-_- 53.5 51.0 17.0 
New Haven _-. §5.5 | 522 20. 9 Savannah __.. 59.0 3. 0 18. 0 
Portland, Maine__- 48.6 | 47.2 15.3 Washington, D. C | 561.4 45.9 18, 1 
Providence - - - a 50. 5 46.4 | 15. 5 Winston- Sale m._. (i) | 49.4 17.4 
} | | 
Middle Atlantic: East South Central: 
“a 56. 4 47.5 | 18. 1 Birmingham____.- 56. 0 46. 6 16.8 
Newark. .....-- | 49.0) 44.1 | 17.8 Jackson _. Ee. (1) 45. 3 19.3 
New York__--- 49.6 | 44.0 21.4 Knoxville___-. (i 61.3 19.5 
Philadel phia___ -e 52.3 49.1 18. 6 Louisville __ 53. 6 48. 2 15.4 
Pittsburgh...........| 53.9 45.3 | 17.3 Memphis..--.- 67.3 59.3 91.5 
Rochester____--- 51.2 | 39. 7 14.1 Mobile ____- shila 57.8 | 53. 1 18, 2 
Scranton.............| 61.0) 521] 226) 
West South Central: 
East North Central: Dallas SMa 50. 7 49. 2 18.3 
Chicago ---- .- 52.9 | 43.7 15.9 Houston ‘ 46.9 40.1 14.1] 
Cincinnati____.__- 53.0 43.3 13.0 Little Rock | 50.9 18.3 15.1 
Cleveland _ __. 56.3 | 47.5 | 17.9 New Orleans 56. 3 49.7 18.2 
Columbus, Ohio 54.7 | 45.9 14.9 
Detroit. ___-- 58.3 47.8 17.2 || Mountain: 
Indianapolis - -_- > 54. 6 42.8 12.2 Butte . 47.0 40.1 13.8 
Milwaukee _-_-____. 55,8 48.0 18. 4 Denver 55. 1 51.7 17.0 
Peoria _. 59. 2 50. 2 | 15.3 Salt Lake City 53. 0 48.4 16. 5 
Springfield, Il __- 57.8 54.4 16.0 
= Pacific: 
West North Central: Los Angeles 54.5 43.6 14.1 
Cedar Rapids__. (1) 50. 5 16. 5 Portland, Oreg__. 59.8 51.0 14.2 
\ Kansas City ; 50. 7 49. 2 16. 1 San Francisco _ _- 57.8 48. 6 17.9 
p Minneapolis. 42.0 36. 3 11.6 Seattle.___- 59. 0 48.8 15.7 
Omaha. .__. 49. 4 40.9 15.0 
(i St. Louis_ - 54.3} 45.9 16.9 
St. Paul. _- 42.9 | 36.7 13. 6 
Wichita _ _- ek (}) 55.0 16. 8 
| Data for August 1939 not available. 
- : . 
| Prices of the few foods still exempt from OPA control have advanced 
very sharply throughout most of the year and were still advancing in 
the spring of 1943. Increases since May 1942 amounted to 41 percent 
for fresh fish, 232 percent for sweetpotatoes, and 72 percent for apples. 
The price increases quoted throughout the foregoing section on 
foods are, of course, based on national averages. Retail food prices 








in all large cities covered by the regular Bureau of Labor Statistics 
monthly surveys rose 18 percent between May 1942 and May 1943 

As shown in table 7, however, the advance was substantially creater 
than the national average- from 20 to 23 percent—in cities such as 
Baltimore, New Haven, Memphis, New York, Norfolk, and Scranton; 
on the other hand, advances were considerably smaller—from 11 to 
14 percent—in Butte, Rochester, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Minne- 
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apolis, Houston, St. Paul, and Charleston, S.C. In general, and as 
expected, increases since the outbreak of war have been greatest j) 


war production centers. 


CLOTHING PRICES 


The most important changes in clothing markets since May 1:42 
have been in quality, quantity, and variety rather than in price. [p 
the 12 months since May 1942, retail clothing prices rose only | \ 
percent; the greater part of this advance occurred for spring li:es 
introduced in March and April at higher prices allowed under jy 
OPA formula established for the industry. The commodities primarily 
affected were men’s topcoats and women’s sport coats and was) 
dresses. ‘There were also some advances for men’s work shirts, {or 
shoe repairs, and for rayon hosiery in some cities. In addition, thie 
withdrawal of articles in lower price lines, which obliged consumers 
to buy higher-priced products, has added substantially to consumers’ 
costs. 

The most significant changes, however—already widespread and 
growing progressively more important—have been in the variety and 
construction of clothing. In the majority of cases these changes are 
due to the growing need for economizing in the use of available sup- 
plies, as a result of the rapid diversion of plant capacity and of certain 
types of fibers and fabrics to military use. This diversion has been 
especially great for commodities such as long-staple cotton and 
combed yarn, but has been substantial for nearly all materials. [n 
1942 more than one-third of total textile production went to military. 
Lend-Lease, and other foreign requirements. The War Production 
Board currently estimates that the civilian supply of all textiles in 
1943 will be about 10 percent below that in 1942 "* with varying 
deductions for different fabrics. 

As a result of these shortages, conservation measures have been 
established to economize either in the use of materials or in the number 
of styles produced for products such as men’s suits, shirts, underwear, 
men’s and women’s lounging robes, hosiery, pajamas, and women’s 
dresses and coats. Most of these measures have been established by 
specific order of the War Production Board although some have been 
undertaken voluntarily by maaufacturers. Their effects vary widely 
and thus have the result, on the one hand, of reducing the number of 
styles for women’s dresses by 50 percent, and on the other of eliminat- 
ing cuffs from men’s trousers, reducing the length of men’s shirts, etc. 
Along the same line was the W PB order limiting the style, variety, anc 
color of men’s and women’s shoes. 

In addition, there have been changes of another type concerning 
which it is difficult to obtain reliable or comprehensive information. 
These changes result from the cheapening of articles by some manu- 
facturers who thereby reduce costs and in effect evade OPA maximum. 
price orders, even though abstaining from any overt revision in selling 
price. Such changes are generally more frequent for articles such a: 

men’s shirts and women’s dresses and less frequent for more standard- 
ized articles such as work clothing. The precise extent of thes: 
changes is at present impossible to determine.” 
OWI Release No. WPB-2383, January 20, 1943. 


% See Wartime Changes in Consumer Goods, by Laura Brown Webb, and Indirect Price Increases, by 
Melville J. Ulmer, in Monthly Labor Review, November 1942. 
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PRICES OF HOUSEFURNISHINGS 






in the case of clothing, moderate price increases for housc- 
ishings have been coupled with widespread changes in the quantity 
quality of materials available. Prices of standard housefurnish- 

collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, rose 2 percent as a 

ip from May 1942 to May 1943, as a result of increases for bed 
heets, pillow cases, cotton towels, living-room furniture, gas stoves, 
mattresses, and other articles such as brooms. The disappearance of 
lower-priced lines has also been an important factor in some of these 
advances. 

Changes in supply, however, have been more drastic. Durable 
© coods as a group are all but off the market. During 1942, production 
® was halted by War Production Board order for vacuum cleaners, 
© .lectric refrigerators, radios, phonographs, sewing machines, and many 

similar products. Before the end of the year stocks on hand for 

many of these products were exhausted or nearly so and in some 
? cases, such as electric refrigerators, sale was restricted. In the case 
) of furniture, production for 1943 is estimated at from one-third to 
© one-half below that of 1942 ' and reductions are particularly severe for 
the cheaper grades. Shortage of materials has resulted in even 
creater reductions in output of tableware. 
’ For textile housefurnishings, changes in construction and in total 
quantities produced have also been widespread. Thus, a WPB order 
in March 1942 prohibited the use of more than 80 percent wool in 
blankets.’7 Since mid-1942 the use of coarse wool in carpets has 
been limited to 25 percent of the amount consumed in 1941.'"® Carpet 
and rug mills have reduced the number of grades produced by 80 per- 
cent.!® Other products, such as draperies and tablecloths have also 
| been limited in quantity and variety of style. 
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PRICES OF FUELS, ELECTRICITY, AND ICE 







Despite severe shortages, price increases for fuel have been gener- 
| ally moderate. Between May 1942 and May 1943 the average 
) increase for all types of fuel was 2% percent. The greater part of 
} this advance occurred as the result of upward revisions in maximum 
prices for coal and fuel oil allowed by the OPA in order to compensate 
» dealers for increased costs of transportation. 
The supply of fuels (except gasoline) promises to be somewhat better 
» in the immediate future. During the past winter the use of fuel oil 
} for heating was cut to 60 percent of normal in the East,” and there 
| were somewhat smaller reductions in other parts of the country. 
' The conversion of many homes and business plants from fuel oil to 
coal caused a tight situation in anthracite following the cold spell in 
December, particularly on the East Coast. 
* Estimate based on U. S. Department of Commerce and Federal Reserve Board data, and Business 
Week, January 23, 1943. 
’ This order was later revised to permit a maximum of 65 percent new wool plus some additional amounts 
{reprocessed wool. WPB Conservation Order M-73. 
* WPB Conservation Order M-73, as amended June 1, 1942. 


* New York Times, December 18, 1942. 
* OWI Release No. OPA-2190, Apri 4, 1943. 
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COST OF MISCELLANEOUS GOODS AND SERVICES 
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In the case of miscellaneous goods and services, both the supply 
and price have become problems of increasing importance. 7 hy; 
especially in war production areas, medical services are overburdened 
with between 40,000 and 45,000 physicians (about one-third of thos, 
formerly in active full-time practice) now in the armed forces.” 

The shortage of low-wage labor has resulted in curtailing laundry 
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services in almost all areas. Shoe rationing has increased the demani i check’ 
for shoe repairs, while the supply is limited not only by the labor avai. In t 
able but by the shortage of some materials. The need for criticaj taken 
materials for other purposes has led to limitations on the installatio cernin: 
of new telephone equipment. Even the use of paper by newspaper [pm undec! 
and magazines has been reduced 10 percent below 1942 consumption [im agricl. 
by WPB order.” m sumer 

The increase in costs of miscellaneous goods and services betwee to be 
May 1942 and May 1943 amounted to almost 4 percent, the greate; degree 
part of which occurred in recent months. Increases have been espe. imme¢ 
cially great for those services which are still exempt from OPA contro! ro: 


such as those supplied by hospitals and physicians, beauty parlor [® t= pre 
. é v 4 
and barber shops, and movies. i _ 


RENTS 


In the control of rents, the OPA has achieved its most outstanding 
success. Between March 1942 and March 1943, the latest date fe: 
which statistics are available, the average cost of rents in family 
houses and apartments in the 34 large cities included in Bureau o; 
Labor Statistics surveys declined by about 1 percent. These reduc- 
tions were the result of OPA orders which “rolled back”’ rents to th 
charges prevailing in early 1942, or in some cases in early 194! 
The importance of rent in the budget of the average wage earner’s 
family is second only to food and ordinarily accounts for nearly one- 
fifth of total expenditures. 

Of course, the supply of living quarters in many crowded war pro- 
duction cities still remains a formidable problem. Its solution is 
complicated by the pressing need in direct military production fo: 
many of the materials which ordinarily would go into new construc- 
tion. These materials are now being carefully allocated for essential 
civilian use. 


Holding the Line Against Increases in Living Costs 


In an Executive order issued on April 8, 1943, the President called 
upon administrative agencies of the Government to cooperate in 
“holding the line’’ against the rise in the cost of living. This docu- 
ment directed administrative agencies (1) to fix maximum prices for 
all agricultural commodities ‘affecting the cost of living’ and to 
prohibit further advances in these maxima “except to the minimum 
extent required by law’’; (2) to hold wages and salaries at levels se' 


11 OWI Release No. OWI-1488, March 29, 1943. 
2 WPB Limitation Order L-245, January 8, 1943. 
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by the “Little Steel” formula,” except where necessary to correct sub- 
standards of living; (3) to prevent transfers of workers to better-paying 
‘obs unless “‘the change of employment would aid in the effective 
yrosecution of the war’’; and (4) to limit or reduce the rates of com- 
mon carriers or other public utilities. At the same time, in an ac- 
companying “‘statement on inflation,” the President declared that 
Congress was preparing. fiscal legislation ‘‘to reduce and hold in 
check”? excess purchasing power. 

In the few weeks since this order was issued, initial steps have been 
taken toward achieving the objectives outlined. Many issues con- 
cerning the nature of the policies to be adopted, however, still remain 
undecided as this article goes to press. The extent of control over 
agricultural prices, the use of subsidies to reduce prices paid by con- 
sumers, and the form and size of new taxes or other fiscal measures 
to be enacted are still among the unsettled issues. Obviously, the 
degree of success to be achieved in controlling the cost of living in the 
immediate future will depend in large part upon these decisions. 

% The “Little Steel” formula adopted by the War Labor Board limits wages to a level 15 percent above 


hat prevailing on January 1, 1941; i. e., an amount equivalent to the rise in the cost of living between Jan- 
uary 1941 and May 1942, 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics Cost-of-Living Index iy 
Wartime’ 


IN MARCH 1943, the Bureau of Labor Statistics revised its index 0’ t}; 
cost of food to take account of current food shortages and food rai ion. 
ing. The — used in combining changes in food prices fron 
February to March into indexes of food costs were revised to corre. 
spond as closely as possible to the quantities of foods which moderate. 
income families are buying in 1943 in the 56 large cities covered by 
these indexes. The March index for each city was linked to the inde; 
previously published for February to form a continuous series. 

With this revision, the Bureau continues its policy of making its 
cost-of-living index represent each month changes in the costs of the 
goods and services which wage earners and clerical workers can actually 
buy in the war years. The Bureau’s living-cost index has always 
taken account of changes in the purchasing habits of city families at 
the income levels to which the index applies. Between the time when 
the index was first calculated in 1919 and the initiation of the new 
index as of March 1935, some of the goods first included in the com. 
putations disappeared from the market. High button shoes were 
succeeded by oxfords; pajamas replaced nightshirts; dining-room suites 
replaced dining tables, buffet, and chairs sold separately. The old 
articles were taken out of the index and the new articles were linked 
in—but between any two succeeding months, the index always com- 
pares the cost of the same articles with the same weights. 

As of March 1935 a new standard of living was linked into the cost- 
of-living index, which represented all the changes that had occurred 
in the purchases of employed wage earners and clerical workers since 
1919 when the index was first calculated.? 

In the last 19 months the goods and services produced for civilians 
in the United States have undergone more drastic changes than oc- 
curred in the-entire period from 1919 to 1935. The level of living of 
the people of the country rose sharply in 1941 and was lowered in 
1942. However, changes in the plane of living are quite different 
from changes in the cost of living, and it is the cost of living which the 
Bureau’s index measures.?* 

The changes in goods which civilians could buy have occurred 
rapidly, depending on retailers’ stocks at different times in different 
oak of the country. It has not always been possible, nor would it 

ave been desirable (as it was when the Bureau produced a new cost- 
of-living index as of March 1935), to link in a new bill of goods and 
services at any one date. Adjustments in the index to the new conci- 
tions, therefore, have been made from month to month. 


Changes in Indexes of Costs of Clothing, Housefurnishings, and 
Miscellaneous Items 
Rationing.—Under the first major rationing order which applied to 


civilians in the United States, new automobiles were withdrawn from 
the market for an indefinite period. The second order provided that 





1 Prepared in the Bureaw’s Cost of Living Division, by Faith M. Williams. L 

3 See we of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 699: Changes in Cost of Living in Large Cities in the Unit 
States, 1913-41. 

+ For changes in the plane of living of urban families between 1941 and the first quarter of 1942, see t! 
Bureau’s study of Spending and Saving in Wartime (Bulls. Nos. 723 and 724). 
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ial permission would be required to purchase new tires and tubes, 
that permission would be granted only in exceptional cases. In 
January 1942, accordingly, the Bureau of Labor Statistics adjusted 
; cost-of-living index to this situation. New automobiles and new 
tires were dropped from the index. Used automobiles and used, 
recapped, and retreaded tires were added, with weights representing 
the best available estimates of the limited extent to which they were 


} being purchased by wage earners in January and February. The 


relative importance of automobile repairs and public transportation 
costs was increased. Judging from reports from the Bureau’s field 
agents, a smaller amount of money was being spent by the moderate- 
income urban families early in 1942 for transportation of all types, 
than had been spent formerly. Accordingly, the relative importance 
of transportation costs was reduced from 30 to 25 percent of the mis- 


® cellaneous index and from 8 percent to about 6 percent of all living 


costs. On the assumption that the money which was not being spent 
for goods no longer available was either saved or spent for other goods 
and services in approximately the same proportion as other funds 


5 available to the family, the aggregate cost of the eliminated goods 


was transferred from the transportation group to the group of un- 
allocated items for which it is assumed that prices move with the 
ageregate of costs for all items currently included in the index. The 
relative importance of the other groups of goods and services included 


) in the miscellaneous index, therefore, increased slightly. 





With further rationing orders, al] tires and tubes were dropped 
from the index by March. In May, in the area where gasoline was 
rationed, automobiles were dropped entirely and drastic cuts made 
in the weights for gasoline and motor oil. In the areas where gaso- 
line was not rationed, the weight for automobiles was cut in half and 
those for gasoline and motor oil were cut one-third. In December, 
when gasoline rationing became universal throughout the country, 
further adjustments were made in the transportation weights. 

Inisappearance of goods.—As striking as the changes resulting from 
actual rationing orders have been the changes in purchasing habits 
caused by the Ditentemnes of articles from the market, as the result 
of the diversion of raw materials to production of war goods. By 
June of 1942, many articles of housefurnishings were no longer avail- 
able for purchase from retail stores. It was virtually impossible to 
buy (and, therefore, to price) washing machines, electric and gas 
refrigerators, stoves, and similar articies in many of the large cities 
of the country. In one city, for example, almostehalf (in value) of 
the articles which make up the housefurnishings group in the index 
could not be priced. 

In computing the index, the durable goods no longer for sale to 


civilians were eliminated from the comparison of living costs on June 


15 in those cities where they could not be priced. The weight for 
washing machines, refrigerators, and the other household durables 
which had virtually disappeared was removed from the housefur- 
nishings index and transferred to the group of unallocated expendi- 
tures on the assumption that family money formerly spent for those 
goods is not used to buy other housefurnishings. To some extent the 
money which would have gone to the purchase of new washing ma- . 
chines and new sewing machines may now be going to the purchase 
of second-hand washing machines. All the available evidence, how- 
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ever, indicates that the supplies o ‘ond-hand washing machines 
and other household y wie are i. idly being depleted and it js 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain prices of second-hand hoise. 
furnishings of comparable quality. 

Where articles, such as silk stockings and silk slips, have disappeared 
from the market, the change in the price of a substitute article has 
been “linked in.’’* Thus, prices of rayon hose and cotton socks 
were linked in, in the computation of the September index. This 
has been necessary in the absence of any measures of the durability 
of different types of women’s hose. : 

Table 1 presents the changes which have been made in the cloth. 
ing, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous components of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics cost-of-living index since January 1942. 


Taste 1.—Changes Made in Weights of Bureau of Labor Statistics Indexes of Cost of 
Clothing, Housefurnishings, and Miscellaneous Items 












Article Date Action 














Automobiles iodapioeieite Jan. 15,1942 | New cars dropped from entire index. 

June 15,1942 | Used cars aaa in Eastern Seaboard cities and 

| weight cut in half in other cities. 

Dec. 15,1942 | Used cars dropped from index as gasoline rationing 
was extended to entire country. 
Tires and tubes : ---| Jan. 15,1942 | New tires and tubes dropped from index. 

Feb. 15,1942 | Used tires and tubes dropped from index in 5 cities 
in which they were not available for purchase. 
| Mar. 15,1942 | Used tires and tubes dropped from the index in a! 
other cities. 
Automobile repairs ------| Jan. 15,1942 | Weight increased 10 percent in index. 
Gasoline and oil_.......... .....| June 15,1942 | Weight reduced by one-half in Eastern Seaboard 

| cities and by one-third in rest of country. 

Dec. 15,1942 | Gasoline and oil weight reduced by an additional 
25 percent in cities outside Eastern Seaboard. 
Jan. 15,1943 | Gasoline weight reduced by 10 percent in cities of 

| Eastern Seaboard. 
Streetcar and bus fares______- -| Jan. 15,1942 | Weight increased in all cities in accordance with 
reports from local transportation companies. 
Dec. 15,1942 | Weight reduced 10 percent in index. 
a IA Weight reduced one-third in limitation area defined 

in ration order No. 11. 
| 





Automobile insurance and taxes_. 
, _ Sata Raed o> 


Electric refrigerators | June 15,1942 | Dropped from entire index. 


i : if ae wees’ from city indexes, as stocks have been « 
Gas refrigerators. __- ; ~ |\ Mar. 15, 1943 phausted in 30 of the 34 cities, a 7 

Taahi ‘hi ifJune 15, 1942 ropped from city indexes as stocks have been ex- 
Washing machines et \) Sept. 15, 1942 hausted in all of the 34 cities. 


pJune 15, 1942 Orme from city indexes as stocks have been cx- 





Radios. ........ —? ===") Mar. 15, oa Sanat in 30 of the 34 cities. is tite 
Santen Sept. 15, 1942 rop from city indexes as stocks have been ex- 

Metal bedsprings.. .-.... ----/! Mar. 15, 1943 |f hausted in 24 of the 34 cities. 

Studio couches._..... fMtbr: 18. bt } Do. 

— : une 15, 1942 || Dropped from city indexes as stocks have been ex- 

Sewing machines.................-.. Mar. 15, 1943 } hausted in 11 of the 34 cities. 

Vacuum cleaners. .........- , - _ rg Py } Do. 

. ; June 15, 1942 |) Dro d from city indexes as stocks have been ex- 

C , ppe ity i 

tas cook stoves................--.. Sept, 15, 1942 | hausted in 6 of the 34 cities. Baga 

Si : , adit ropped from city indexes as stocks have m ex: 

Sik stockings = pr ie. 15, 1942 } hausted in all of the 34 cities. 

Rayon stockings .................... Sept. 15, 1942 | Added to all city indexes, 

Cotton hose for women and girls___. d Do 


. -ao -- ° 
Stk « Ba , , June 15,1942 | Dropped from city indexes as stocks have been ¢x- 
Silk yard goods and silk slips_...__. {Tyne 15, 1942 ated in all of the 34 cities. 


Rayon yard goods and rayon slips. - June 15, 1942 —— increased as silk yard goods and silk slips 








{Dee 15, 1942 were dropped. 
Sept. 15. 1942 Weights for innerspring mattresses dropped from 
Mattresses._._.... ---- {Moe 15, 1943 4 indexes as supplies have been exhausted in al! 
Ce ete cities. 
Uy “ai | Cotton felt mattresses priced wherever availa)! 
(22 cities). 





‘ When a substitution is made in the index, prices for the preceding pricing period and for the curren! 
pricing period are obtained on the new article. The percentage change between the two pricing periods is 
then computed for the new article and applied to the cost weight. Since the prices of the new article are used 
in computing the change in the index, the substitution does not affect the level of the index. 
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Fooe At Index 


Ga 
Beginning with March 1943 the Bureau of Labor Statistics food- 
ost index represents more fully the changes in food costs to 
noderate-income families in terms of their purchases in this war 
ear. As in the other components of the cost-of-living index, the 
veights of the food-cost index are based on the family expenditures 
f wage earners and clerical workers in the mid-1930’s. Now that 
shortages and rationing are compelling material changes in food 
purchases, the relative importance of the prices included in the food- 
ost index are being adjusted to conform as nearly as possible to 
current buying. ‘The Bureau’s studies have shown that food- 
consumption habits differ considerably from city to city, and the 
weights used in computing the food-cost indexes have reflected these 
differences. Funds have not been available to survey actual family 
food expenditures since the spring of 1942. Therefore, as of March 
‘the quantities of food which will be purchased in 1943 in the 56 cities 
covered by the Bureau’s current studies of food prices were calculated 
by applying, to the quantities previously used in computing the food- 
Scost index, factors representing the change between average per 
Scapita consumption in the country as a whole in the years 1935 
) through 1939 and expected consumption in 1943, as estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture. This procedure provides the best esti- 
mate available of the effect of rationing and wartime shortages upon 
ithe characteristic food-consumption pattern of each city. Short of 
a new family expenditure study, this is the only feasible method of 
reflecting city differences in purchasing habits in the Bureau’s cost- 
of-food indexes, while at the same time taking account of the changed 
| food situation. 
After the adjustment factors had been applied to the quantities 





Nn ve 


previously used as weights, the amounts of meat, cheese, fats, canned 
fruits and vegetables, sugar, and coffee® in each set of weights were 
adjusted further, if necessary, to conform to the ration points allowed 
} to the number of persons in the average family in the wage-earner 

and clerical group in each city. Such adjustments were seldom 
} necessary, however, as might have been expected, since this group 
| represents the middle-income bracket for the country as a whole and 
; ration allowances are based on average consumption expected in 1943. 

These new weights increase the quantities of cereals and bakery 
products, chicken and pork, milk, eggs, lard, oleomargarine, and 
peanut butter. All these foods will be consumed in larger amounts 
in 1943 than in 1935-39. The quantities of beef, lamb, fish, butter, 
canned and dried fruits‘and vegetables, tea, coffee, shortening, and 
sugar have been reduced. The weights of some fresh fruits and vege- 
tables have been decreased, others increased. The most notable 
| decrease occurs in the weight for bananas, which are very scarce 
because of the shipping situation. 

In addition, certain foods which are being cunsumed in greater 
quantities this year than in the thirties were added to the food-cost 





Reet Nea 





* When sugar and coffee were rationed in 1942, both these foods were under price ceilings as established 
by the General Maximum Price Regulation. Reports from all parts of the country indicated that other 
foods also under price ceilings were being purchased in increased amounts to make up for the reduction in 
buying of sugar. Tea, coffee substitutes, and other drinks were bought with the money formerly used for 
more coffee than the ration provides. Corn sirup, baked goods, and ready-mixed flours were substituted 
for sugar. It was, therefore, unnecessary to expend the labor and money which would have been required 
Wo recompute the weights of the food-cost index to take account of these changes, as it would not have af- 
feeted the mr vement of the index, since variations from price ceilings for these goods were small. 
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index—corn sirup, rolled oats, sliced ham, liver,® and canned gvapy. 
fruit juice.© Hamburger was included because of its relatively |oy 
value in ration points. Canned green beans were also added in «rdo, 
to make the canned-vegetable prices included in the index more r pr, 
sentative of current buying, since it is expected that the supp y 4 
canned green beans available for civilian consumption this year wij 
not decline as much as the supply of the canned vegetables previ: usly 
included in the index (corn, peas, and tomatoes). , 

The distribution of food costs used in computing the indexes fo, 
the average of the years 1935-39 and in March 1943 is given in ‘ab. 
4 (page 91). 

In computing the average change in food costs from February 
March 1943, the 1943 quantities were applied to both February and 
March prices so that the percentage change from February to Marc 
would accurately reflect current changes in the cost of the wartime 
market basket. At the same time the Bureau’s Retail Price Divisioy 
has revised the weights used in computing average food prices in cach 
city surveyed to take account of the most recent figures on division 
of consumer buying between independent and chain stores. 

The ratios of chain- and independent-store sales were revised as of 
March 1943, to approximate present relationships. This information 
was obtained from the Bureau of the Census and from trade associ- 
ations and publications. City-by-city changes resulted in a ratio of 
55. for independents to 45 for chains, for the 56 cities combined. 
Previously it had been 57 to 43 for the 51 cities combined.” 

























The weights of individual chain systems in the average for the chains & 
for each city were revised on the basis of data on annual sales in 1941— 
data collected during the Food Margin Study conducted by the Bureau FF 
of Labor Statistics for the OPA. These annual figures were compared 
with monthly sales figures for 1942 for correctness. Previously, 
weights for each chain were based on the number of stores operated by 






each company. The introductions of supermarkets made this methiod 
unsatisfactory, since some chain organizations now have two price 
schedules within a city, one for supermarkets and one for regular 
service stores. Where the difference between these price levels was 
significant because of the dollar volume of each type of store, separate 
reports (properly weighted) for each type are included in the index. 

The weights for chains and independents were computed on total 
sales figures and apply to all articles priced. Normally this is a satis- 
factory procedure but during the last several months marketing of 
meat through the chains has been adversely affected both by price 
regulation and by inadequate supplies. Exact information on these 
decreases by individual companies or all companies is not available 
and, pending the return to more nearly normal distribution of meat 
supplies by store types, there is a slight downward bias in the Bureau: 
average meat prices. 
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Population Weights 


In the computation of the indexes for the large cities combined, the 
cost figure of each city is given a weight based on the population of tle 
metropolitan area of the city and of other cities in the same region aiid 










* The supply of liver will be lareer than usual this year because it is difficult to ship to the armed fv «s 
and our allies abroad. Consumption of canned grapefruit juice has increased materially since the thirt s 
The Burean's study of food early in 1942 showed that expenditures for grapefruit juice ~ y wage earners © 0 ¢ 
clerical workers were five times as large as in 1934-38. ; a 

? As of March 15, 1943, food-cost indexes for Cedar Rapids, Jacksun, Knoxville, Wichita, and Wins‘ »- 
Salem were incorporated in the food-cost index for large cities (cities with population over 50,000). 
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-i7- class. At the time of the revision of the index in 1939, the 1930 
nop ulation data were the latest available, and weights based on these 
were used in computing the index. 
the present time the Sixteenth Census provides the latest data 
based upon an actual count of inhabitants in April 1940. Since that 
_ however, there have been marked shifts in the population of the 
try, particularly because of the migration of industrial workers 
to centers of war activity. The Bureau of the Census has published 
estimates of changes in the population of metropolitan counties from 
April 1940 to May 1942, based on the registration for the sugar-ration 
book. These figures have been used to adjust the 1940 population 
data to reflect wartime migration of workers to certain areas. 
Table 2 presents the new population weights for combining the cost 
f coods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried clerical workers 


Ul 


into a composite index for the large cities. 


pam 


TasLe 2.—Population Weights Used for Combining Cost of Goods Purchased by Workers 
in Given Cities Into Composite Indexes for United States ! 





| Weights for combining— 


» ~ Costs of other 
Food costs for goods for 


Region and metropolitan district ? cities to obtain ities. to obtain 
food-cost index | ‘ the te aan 
for large cities por ok + . 
. - . 1s 2) 
in United =| large cities in 











wtates United States 
Ce 5 ee ee 0, S AR 38.7 | 38. 7 
soston, Lowell-Law rence, ‘Haverhill, and Worcester?.......______- 4.9 |) 
Previn? ett Se UERS None denwacews saduweshen ite saeeEneeee 8 | 
SRE A sh Sala eae haaitahbecsdealigiad ee 4 8.8 
Bridgeport and Waterbury ------ Si eee .6 | 
New Haven, Hartford, and Springfield- ‘Holyoke____- : 2.1 
ltl i ste iceman = ~~ 2 
i a. REE RE ie i ti Le Tn Mi ea aa 
Buffalo and Erie- ites 1.6 
Rochester, Syrac use, U tica, ‘Binghamton, Schenectady-Troy, and 3.9 

T= St Se ha Se At Sede Ree 2.3 [ 

New York City__.__-- Pe PE ain ee ee 11.8 |) 13.4 
Newark-Elizabeth -Jersey Cc ity- Paterson... ____ = 1.6 J = 
Philadelphia, Allentown-Be thlehem-Easton, W ilmington, Trenton, 

Atlantic City, Reading, Lancaster, York,’ and Harrisburg a 7.2 7.2 
Scranton- Wilkes-Barre TP ePONE ba et «ED ee ; 9 .9 
Pittsburgh, Johnstown, Altoona, Charleston, and W heeling_- ce aed 4.2 | 4.2 

a +s SAE Sa Ee a, * oe AS cee 8.4 | 8.4 
ES : a ies 1.8 | 1.8 
ESET Se Oe enna ey ee a Satt 1.9 | 1.9 
Richmond, Roanoke, Durham,? Greensboro #.................-- .8 Lo 
Winston-Salem neha RR ot I, .2 } , 
Norfolk-Portsmouth- -Newport PO ee . si BS 
Atlanta, Augusta,? Macon,’ Asheville,? and Charlotte ?..... 1.3 | 1.3 
RS ef ODEN SSEES es Sa a ES etsipc Sctiiiwact wa + } 6 
Charleston * and Columbia #_........... .....-...-".---- eR 4 sae 
Jacksonville, Tampa-St. Pe tersburg, and Miami_____ 1.1 1.1 

en pbeedsdesaraucns 32.8 32.8 
Chicago, South Bend, and Rockford__..........___-- Lintemedeinkte 8.1 8.1 
Milwaukee, Racine-Kenosha, and Madison 3____- SS ee 1.7 i.7 
Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, and Terre Haute *____..._.________-- 1.2 |) 
Ee ARE ee .4 |} 2.2 
Springfield, 1). ,* and I : .6 
Cincinnati, Hamilton, ?and Huntington-Ashland_.....___.___.____- 1.8 
SS ESS Ot es. oe 1.0 |} 4.1 
Columbus, Dayton, and Springfield, Ohio 3____- ee 3 | 
Detroit, Jackson, 3 Kalamazoo,’ Toledo, Grand Rapids, Flint, | 

I e  manwontaw 6.1 6. 1 
Cleveland, Akron, Canton, and Youngstown___._.___-- ME ee + 3.6 

] 2.5 


St. Louis and Springfield, se 4 a SIR AES. Re 


See footnotes at end of table. 
' Estimates of the Civilian Population by Counties: May 1, 1942 (U. 8. Bureau of the Census 
Series P-3, No. 33). 
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Tae 2.—Population Weights Used for Combining Cost of Goods Purchased by Workers 
in Given Cities Into Composite Indexes for United States '\—Continued 





| 
Weights for combining 


| Food costs for | Costs of o:her 
Region and metropolitan district ? cities to obtain - f M: 
| food-cost index | “ore. oe 
| for lerge cities group 


indexes {0 
in United large cities ir 


States =| _ United States 





North Central— Continued. 
Kansas City, Mo., Kansas C City, Kans.- ite mv 8 St. Joseph 3 
Wichita _. , 
Cedar Rapids_ Bd 
Omaha-Council Bluffs, Sioux C ity, ;L incoln,? and Des Moines. __. 
Minneapolis ” RRS CS ERS hi eee To 
St. Paul and Duluth’. __- 


= 
Qe ee ww 


South Central 
Birmingham, Montgomery,’ 
Knoxville_ : E 
Memphis.. 
Jacixson . .. 
Little Rock 
Mobile 3___ 
Houston, Austin,? Beaumont, San Antonio, Port Arthur,’ and 
i Paso. oe . 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Waco,? Oklahoma City, Tulsa_- 
New Orleans and Shreveport 3______- eS rm 


. . . go 
Wht orws=in 


—_=_— “~ eo or 


Pp po 
OO 
— 


-_ 
~ 


Western. 
Denver and Pueblo 3 
Salt Lake City. a a Se ae tt 
Butte-Anaconda ?__- tiene es 
Seattle, Tacoma, and Spokane - Kicesin adie icles adiatardieain iootieshiiedsthtameiapicnmeioe 
Portland, Oreg 
San Francisco-Oakland, Sacramento, San Jose, and Fresno 4 
Los Angeles and San Diego 


— 


. 
Oew~10-wWwoO 


or oo 





1 These are 1942 population-estimate weights based on the percent of change in metropolitan district fron 
April 1940 to May 1942, from Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census; Estimates of the Civiliar 
Population by Counties, May 1, 1942, Series P-3, No. 33. 

2 In each case the city first enumerated is that in which prices are obtained. 

+ Not classified as a metropolitan district by the Census. 

4 For the purpose of computing the composite food-cost index, the Providence weight is computed on t! 
basis of 34 of the combined population of the Providence metropoiitan district as given by the Census, t 
Fall River weight on the basis of 4 of that population 

5 For the purpose of computing the composite food-cost index, the Peoria weight includes 44 of combined 
population of the Davenport-Moline-Rock Island metropolitan district; the Springfield, Il., weight, 34 o! 
that population. 

* Not classified as a metropolitan district by the Census. For the purpose of computing the composit: 
food-cost index, the Peoria weight includes 44 of the combined population of the Davenport-Moline-Rock 
Island metropolitan district; the Springfield, Ill., weight, % of that population. 

? Population of Duluth prorated over Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


Problems of Pricing in Wartime 


At least as difficult of solution as the problems of adjusting the 
weights of a cost-of-living index are the problems of pricing in wartime 
the goods and services which it covers. Since 1935, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has been using commodity specifications in pricing at 
retail in order to be assured as far as possible that the prices at two 
successive periods refer to the same commodities—the same not only 
in size and appearance, but in quality as well. These specifications 
have been written with as much detail as it was found reasonable to 
use in asking prices of retail-store buyers, in view of the almost 
complete lack of grade labeling and the inadequacy of knowledge 
of some buyers of their own merchandise. 

Performance tests have been developed by the Federal Government 
in order to improve its purchasing procedures, to administer the 
tariff or laws intended to protect the consumer, or to improve trade 
practices. Other performance tests have been worked out by indus- 
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| engineers working for manufacturers or distributors. In some 
s the industry tests have been reviewed by the scientific societies 
concerned, and by the American Standards Association, and have 
become standard practice; in other cases, for example the test of heat 
conduetivity for textiles, no test method bas received the final approval 
of any sc ientific group. So far no attempts have been made to pre- 
P re measures of efficiency for different types of consumers’ goods 

hich would combine several different physical measurements. 
There is no single statistical comparison of the serviceability, for 
example, of a sp necific ov ercoating made of cotton and re processed 
wool with a specified overcoating made entirely of new wool. The 
textile chemist can supply test results on resistance to abrasion, on 
breaking strength, and on heat conductivity, although the last- 
named test is not so well standardized as the others. No one has, 
however, worked out a formula for weighting the results of these 
three tests into figures which can be used to compare the relative 
efficiency of the two textiles from the point of view of consumer use. 
The Division of Standards in the Office of Price Administration is 
now working on this problem, but it may be some time before these 
measures are available. 

The degree of proficiency which the Bureau’s field agents have 
developed in detecting changes in the quality of the goods they price, 
however, has assured the users of the index of a considerable degree of 
accuracy in the comparison of prices on identical articles from month 
tomonth. Where changes in quality are such that the agents cannot 
detect them, it is obviously impossible to make allowances for them 
in computing the cost-of-living index. *For example, reports indicate 
that the dyes being used in piece goods are not so good as formerly, 
but there is no accepted trade practice on labeling for color fastness. 
The cut of certain garments in given sizes is not so ample as it was, 
and persons buying medium- and low- priced merchandise are having 
trouble in getting garments that fit, since there is no labeling which 
defines the cut of garments. 

Today the problem is more acute than ever before. The Bureau’s 
agents must watch not only for quality changes, but also for the 
changes i in sizes and package weights which are reporte xd to have been 
made since price controls have been imposed. For example, the 
Bureau’s agents have noted that a box of corn flakes, priced the 
same as last year, is now marked as containing 6 ounces, where it 
formerly held 8 ounces. This change appears in the index of food 
costs as an increase in the price of a half pound of corn flakes. 

The Bureau follows the policy of continually developing new speci- 
fications, as goods formerly purchased disappear from the market. 
In pricing for the September 1942 index, over 100 new specifications 
were used; for example, 5 grades of rayon stockings and 1 grade of 
cotton anklets. Instructions to the field agents on the use of these 
flows. and the specifications for 1 orade of rayon stockings 
ollows 


tri: 


Cae 


have been consulted as regards these 
specifications. “Cotton reinforcements in the toe, heel, sole, and welt are being 
used when the yarn is available because it is more durable. Viscose yarn has 
been specified for each item. The use of acetate rayon in hose is still in the. 
experimental stage but will probably become more important in the future. 

Hose, rayon, 100-denier, 45-gage. Fabric: Viscose rayon, high twist; heel, 
sole, and toe reinforced with cotton; 150-denier, rayon welt. Construction 
and styling: Full-fashioned, plain knit welt with run stop, full-coursed, not 
more than 5 flare narrowings. 
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With the aid of such specifications, the Bureau’s field agents «re 
able, in general, to follow prices of goods of similar quality, and not 
infrequently they have reported price changes which represent a rise 
from a lower to a higher price line because the quality of articles in 
the price lines previously included in the index has deteriorated. [1 
cases where shortages of the grades of articles previously included in 
the index have developed, and it is possible only to buy more hig) ly 
styled goods, or goods of more expensive fabrics, the difference in 
price between the goods which have disappeared and the goods now 
available is being included as a price increase in computing the cost- 
of-living index. When the field agents of the Retail Price Division 
report that a lower price line has Seat discontinued and that a new 
and higher price line has been introduced, which comes within the 
limits of the same specifications, the entire difference between the two 
prices is treated as a price increase; when a lower price line is dis- 
continued, and a higher price line which comes within the limits of 
the same specification was available in the previous pricing period and 
is still available in the current period, the price increase is computed 
as the difference between the price of the higher line in the current 
period and the average price of the two lines in the earlier period. This 
procedure is followed on the assumption that many members of the 
group to which the index applies purchased the higher price line in 
the earlier period. Since it is impossible to obtain information on the 
volume of sales for each price line to the public at large, much less 
to this particular group, the two prices for the earlier period are given 
equal weight in the average. 

The computation of the rent index, provides much the same prob- 
lems. New dwellings must be linked into the index, when dwell- 
ings formerly priced are no longer inhabited, or have deteriorated in 
quality. However, where decreases have occurred in facilities avail- 
able, with no change in money rent paid, an increase in rent is recorded. 

In the past, all rental quotations obtained by the Bureau for inclu- 
sion in the index were obtained from rental agencies. At the present 
time, however, many property owners are withdrawing rental proper- 
ties from rental-management agencies, so that a sample based on renta! 
mapagement agencies would no longer be representative. In addition, 
there is some evidence that private owners who handle their own 
properties are not complying so fully with the ceilings established by 
the OPA as the real-estate agencies which make a regular business of 
rental management. Beginning with September 1942, a sample of 
rent quotations from tenants has been obtained in 13 of the 34 
cities and this method of collection is being extended to all of the 
large cities included in the Bureau’s index. Since September 1942, 
when rent control became established in most large cities, rents hav: 
varied little from month to month in the 21 cities covered in the 
Bureau’s monthly cost-of-living index. As an economy measure. 
rents are now being collected on a quarterly basis. 


Relative Importance of Different Groups in Index 


The relative importance of each group used in the computation 0! 
the cost-of-living indexes for the large cities combined for the averag 
of 1935-39, in December 194i just after the entry of the United 
States into the war, and in March 1943 i is shown in table 3, 
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3.—Relative Importance of Major Groups in Index of the Cost of Goods Purchased 























. AB > . . . * 
e by Workers in Large Cities Combined ' 
rt 
e Percentage distribution of— 
n Item a 
1 Average costs} Costs on | Costs on 
1935-39 Dec. 15, 1941 | Mar. 15, 1943 
n . Se 6 RS, NE eee 
| 
Fe SP ae ee eee 35. 4 36. 2 41.8 
» Mnthing .cckidbabiiedtl hiss dakcendtchernnurestetiebsetlionss 11.0 11.4 12.1 
0: EN igen ict cde asin ilies 18.8 18.4 17.3 
oyu I ai cereanter a thna afd ahindiaahice adi B a dicbarieshciens 6.7 6.4 6.0 
jk — SRA Rea RNR 4.4 | 4.6 3.1 
Pel igce lett inte ~trimandressoagscocecocensesesssrnonqucegecen 23.7 | 23.0 | 19. 7 
: ' | | 
A x = 
= | Excluding unallocated items. 


Differences in the rate of price change for the various groups of 


Seoods and services included in the cost-of-living index are responsible 


“for changes in their relative importance every time the index is com- 


put ed. 


Shave resulted in additional changes in the group weights. 


See ee eae ee 


vate 


| 


: 


Since December 1941, the disappearance of certain goods 


from civilian purchases and their subtraction from the cost weights 


The per- 


Hcentage distribution as of March 15, 1943, is compared with that of the 
Mbase period, 1935-39, in table 4. 


‘Taste 4.—Relative Importance of Items Priced for the Cost-of-Living Index in Large 


Cities ! 
FOOD 





Item 


| Average in 1935-39 








Total 
Group cost-of- 
index living 
index 








March 15, 1943 





Total 
Group cost-of- 
index living 

index 























yu ree Rs St a oc a Sc 100.0! 354) 100.0) 41.8 
5 Cere als —_ RS en eee ears | 186 | 5. 5 ae y 5.9 
Cereals: | 
ih cctettntnmtenthne eich captinntsvbuanmpeniin | 1.8 | .6 1.7 | 7 
ae Seas 1.0 4 | 9 4 
— —- SOS FE ee 1.4 | 5 | 1.1 | 5 
EE ea an a .3 ol] 3 | | 
SE RR ES zz an ee 5 | 3 
Bakery products: | 
EE SS a a ee | 6.7 | 2.4) 5.7 | 2.4 
ee I cemaininn 8 | .3 | Sa 3 
Ss ee 1.2 | 4) 1.0 4 
he ES Se 1.8 | 6 | Ea an 
= a RR SB i AC 6} .2 | 5 .2 
: | 
—— a I 28. 2 | 10. 0 28. 7 12.0 
eer: 
et RESET I Se a 3.8 1.3 2.8 1.2 
ry oe a REE a aT Ra ae ay ee 4.6 1.6 3.3 | 1.4 
i a a i ae iil mel S| 6 | 3 | -5 
a Na ee en cc eeueceteeccoces= (3) ’ | (3) °| Ms 2 
EEE LEE MELLEL LOR PETES , Ti 1.1 | 5 
a te RES <0 aR rere 1.9 .7 5 6 
ork: 
EE EL aE ee ee 3.5 1.2 3. 5 1.5 
ETT FT ee ee aS 1.9 .7 1.8 8 
i ES SE GRRE AE aS aD (3) (3) 10 4 
ne. 2.2 | 8 14 6 
oo ti dadstcsndsesbak anes bihibbtinnnkinakins .3 | 1] 3 a 
m | | 
SNES aa a a | 2 | 4) 1.0 4 
i a a Ba ad a a | 1.3 5] Lt) 5 
Poultry: Roasting chickens. ..................-............ 3.3 1.2 | 5. 5 | 23 
ish: 
EE I ee 1.7 | 6 22 9 
nn... . cusceasenebaeseteesees 8 3 3 | 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 4.—Relative Importance of Items Priced for the Cost-of-Living Index in Lary 
Cities—Continued . 


TABLE 






FOOD—Continued 








| Average in 1935-39 March 15, 1¢ 










Total otal 

— | Group cost-of- Group Cost-of. 
index living index 2 

index 1X 


















































































Percentage distribution of costs 
| 
Dairy products__...._._- ry ep dil aadaeeraraliaee -----| 19. 1 6.8 | 19. 4 | § W ool clot 
A ART Ss ea otiiineesenishiaaean abe 5. 4 | 1.9 4.7 Wom 
Chesee. eo é am gad REE EE en: AE 1.6 | -6] - 1.6 ~ 
RO PE LOE | } 1L1 | 3.9 { 8.6 | D 
Milk, fresh (store) __- oe GS AI Ot i Dt . 3.4 | E 
Milk, evaporated .................. os ‘ edeviegiinn 1.0 4 1.1 | Girls’ 
i | Cotton cl 
Eggs alae ee eS i re | 5.5 | 1.9 | 6.2 | Men’ 
| Ss 
Fruits and vegetables---_-_- eh Se ER ee. epir Fe EY 21.6 | 7.7 | 24.1 | T 
Fresh: 4 0 
Apples_...... it SENS Rela ABD a LSE Dek 2.1 ., 2.3 | S 
Bananas._____- i aadepdicbtebbeadetnikanded ie , 1.4 5 | 5 | Ss 
CC EE a ae eee ee 3.4 1.2 4.4 | Pp 
Beans, green. --_-_-- maleate Lindnspatinic dein 8 -3 1,4 | 5 
Cabbage. ........ Se en me 3 | 9 | U 
Carrots _-...-. ; OE gee > RE eal .9 .3 1.1 | ‘ I 
Sa eS , A TERRE Se LF .6 1.7 z s 
Onions... .. a pti Ca, Tinta CEI 0 Se 1.1 | 4 | 1.4 - Wom 
in hiineeined dina apneintntbie PSE: | i Oe 3. 2 | 1.1 | 4.6 | ¢ I 
ae Se OF ee eee ee .8 .3 1.0 E 
Sweet potatoes____ ERR EE MG + eee SI 4 34 re N 
Canned: A 
Peaches =" BPS Ce a Oe eS -6 | oa .3 | Perea 
Pineapple Rn Sh ES AAR. 4] a 1 Silk and | 
I a a linn aieaianiideaals (3) | (3) .4 Men’ 
I a hs oes ng 0a pias t (3) () on | Wom 
Corn... Be a, Be OE TSE i eR oe Ti x 5 | I 
Rea PS Re 9 | a 6 | P 
lO Se RE WE De A OE LEP DR ET, -| 1.5 | 5 1.1 s 
Dried: E 
TD i iesietn:Mahdniminattiinwnn aitstigasudieahsacseoetiiiate .6 3 | 5 | Yard 
as ee ee ees Ss Ses SS | .4 ont 4 | Footwear 
Men’ 
Beverages.____. é ey wits bitline taal 3. 4 | 1.2 1.6 | 8 
Coffee____- SE wee) iS Ca oe Oe. SE PE ee 2.6 .9 1.4 | S 
, a4 ee ee ee See .8 i ee k 
| Wom 
PT I ee Eee tars | aa «oe 3.2 1.1 3.7 | Child 
Lard. BD AO FS ESE SOS * Ue 11] .4 1.3 | Other gar 
Other shortening— xg 2 5 Men’ 
In cartons {PEALE ITT ee Be Lp mM | @& | a E 
In other containers St RAR LE Se ET et (4) (4) an E 
Mayonnaise, salad dressing. .......................-....-... 9 | 3 8 : 3 
Oleomargarine.___- tg AE SALTS SEIT: so See. .3 1] 6 Wom 
i iettdincimanied PELE LEELA FOIE 2] 1 5 
Sugar and sweets.................... ell ie ee eos all | 3. 4 | 1,2 2.2 ae 
St aiiathaniegisdieciemmlivesienans AGEs. SR 3. 4 | 1.2 1.6 | me Services . 
RE EE SE a cal 2 OM je RES + | @® | (3) | .6 | _ 
£ s 
CLOTHING — 
ciel ee 
RII i nits tinessincnstnebarcbe’ | 100.0} 12.0| 10.0) wife Boys 
SE ES ee ae ee eee 32.1 3.5 31.8 
Men’s— 
ttt ncnandncngenkdontstehecemnddbasenal 2.8 .3 2.5 
Mo a daiicns ibn cemnchewsankeneeeiabae 1.3 aa 1.3 
REE SE Se aL ay eee 11.3 1.3 1L8 All fuel, « 
Ghee od ctinhalnviin bgiheies taka ih Secs biciiiiatlgpnn 1.3 on 1.4 
SE Rinedndpantngaiict thictsukdanegenibmmnnenunl 1.1 on 1.0 Coal, ant 
ERE A a a ay aaa HN ONS i aE 1.9 om 1.8 Coal, bit 
Women’s— Coke_.-.. 
Coats, heavy, fur-trim.-........ atop ccnstieepegetsuresoes 3.7 4} 3.4 ‘ Briquets. 
ETE STS IE TRE TER 1.9 om 1.7 ‘ Fuel oil... 
Coats, light, plain...........-- ORE Ses er EE SS 1.9 8 2.0 M 
See fo 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Lary Tapie 4.—Relative Importance of Items Priced for the Cost-of-Living Index in Large 
Cities—Continued 
; CLOTHING—Continued 
ee, | enens 
44 . Average in 1935-39 March 15, 1943 
~ 
= 
i Total Total 
id Item Grroup cost-of- Group co if- 
index living index liviag 
4 index index 
— a 
- Percentage distribution of costs 
— 
:) nw ‘lothing—C ontinued. 
W omen’s—Continued. 
Skirts_- - 1.8 0.2 1.9 0. 2 
; Dresses 1.0 a Y + 
: Hats.- 1.6 - 1.6 2 
2 ris’ coats 6 l 5 l 
; ( clothing 19.9 2 1 29 () 98 
4 . Me n’s - 
t Suits ] (? ] 2) 
Trousers .9 1 9 | 
Overalls 1.1 l ..3 2 
Shirts, work 1.3 1 1.4 2 
Shirts, business 3.3 .4 3.3 { 
Pajamas as a 1.3 2 
Shorts .6 = ei l 
Undershirts 1.3 ca 1.5 2 
Union suits 1.4 2 1.3 2 
Socks 2.7 2.6 3 
Women’s 
Dresses, street 2 0 2 2 0 9 
House dresses 2.1 2 2.6 2a 
Nightgowns 1.0 s 1.1 l 
Anklets .8 + 
Pereale yard goods 1.0 l 1.2 .2 
Silk and rayon clothing 18. 1 2:3 17.6 2. 1 
Men’s socks._. 1.0 on 1.0 in 
Women's 
Dresses 6.6 8 6. 7 bt 
4 Panties 3 2 1.7 2 
4 Slips 1.4 2 1.5 2 
E Hose 6.7 a 6.0 a 
Yard goods 7 on 7 7 
Footwear 17. € 1.9 17.3 2.0 
Men’s— 
Shoes, low 4.4 5 1.7 fy 
Shoes, work 1.1 gl 1.2 l 
Rubbers 1.0 ua 9 l 
Women’s shoes 7.4 .8 6.8 8 
Children’s shoes 3:7 .4 3.7 .4 
Other garments 6.6 .6 6.1 oir 
q Men’s— 
Hats, fur-felt 1.3 1 1.3 2 
Hats, straw 3 ( 3 ( 
Neckties 1.2 l Y a 
Women’s— 
Coats, fur 1.3 l 1.2 2 
Gloves, leather 1.0 ] 9 -—- 
Girdles 1.5 ) 1.5 2 
services , . 5.7 7 5. 2 .6 
Men’s— 
Dry cleaning 2.1 2 1.9 2 
7 Shoe repairs 1. ¢ 2 i) us 
Women’s— 
Dry cleaning 1.4 2 1.2 2 
. Shoe repairs 3 9 l 
Boys’—Shoe repairs. 6 l 3 
FUEL, ELECTRICITY, AND ICE 
All fuel, electricity, and ice 100. 0 6.7 100. 0 6.0 
Coal, anthracite 13.8 } 14.7 y 
Coal, bituminous 13.7 4 15. 6 9 
+ lO ae 5.7 4 6.2 4 
, ne tc dunmensendenmaned oy ( l 
7 Fuel oil... _- staat nie 4.5 3 3.5 2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 4.—Relative Importance of Items Priced for the Cost-of-Living Index in i arg 
Cities—Continued 


FUEL, ELECTRICITY, AND ICE—Continued 

























































































ee ——— 
Average in 1935-39 March 15, 1943 
Total Total 
Item Group cost-of- Group Cost -of- 
index living index living 
index | index 
Percentage distribution of cost: ‘ 
Lignite . iin di pbaseqnevbpenahathiiputrunetiigne (3) () 0.4 i Medics 
Wood...._. ? SEE GE PF ER ‘iatpkahiegsial 1.1 0.1 1.4 ihn«=« 
Sawdust... -- ; pasha mt icleanegilladl (3) (?) ~ 5 Sp 
Electricity - - ; ERE ES Meta 25. 0 1.7 “2s a De 
Se 2S ‘ Re ee PE 23.8 1.6 | 22.2 
Kerosene__..._. ; oss RSLs SS .8 (2) .9 
_ ee aan 6. EPR RELIES | 116 8 | 12.5 
+ Ha 
HOUSEFURNISHINGS 
; Op 
All housefurnishing items. .-.__............----. ne HS | 100.0 4.4| 100.0 4 = 
a ee es 1.4 1 2.4 
Sheets. _...... Oo ERTL OR, ASS TPCT RIE 3.1 1 5.4 { 
SE tte ccibensbenes eer eee : eS A ee ee Sa 3.8 .2 5.7 
Blankets... ._-. ee —leaeinipagiraendadualandiaes 2.0 on 3.2 j 
IE ASE ES Se a as ea ee AR 3.9 a 6.4 ’ 
ae : PEE SEEM RTs 3.0 1 5.0 : 
Felt-base floor covering - - - - - -- ES Fas EE ee aE REPS, 1.2 a 1.3 (2 . Ae 
ee tnenancscendeuddbesenuss dieeipinabecaunabishail 1.1 | (2) 1.3 ( 4 . 
Living room suites. ____-. PR SE SS SE TES ae eI a 11.5 5 20. 4 f Housel 
TEAL i CERT CS RET, LET Pe 5.0 ‘2 8.2 ” Ie 
Bedroom suites - _..-. EEN REC Se 8.5 .4 13.9 4 Te 
Studio couches... _.....- A = Se Ce A ae ea. 1.8 és .9 ( De 
Mattresses.............- Re SSS See 8S 2.8 * 3.0 Po 
Bedsprings._..---- cleonchbthani ahaa aibpakipelaanenapehdbnnad adie 1.6 ae cB ( W 
Radios... -.- =< oa nti ihiiein a cnletgatpendedpaiambaniaglin 10.2 -4 .6 ( La 
a et, ek al inendaconsuntedia 1.6 ol 1.8 
pl SAR de ctache nant gindtnaeaitenteaing demneteiioae 1.1 () 1.0 (2) 
ES TATE a ER EE RE ee 6.3 .3 (3) (3 
ie le ln conan arelemmnoceboennbougith 3.0 1 an La 
RES a a a Ae SN NE 15.8 uF (3) (3 Ch 
I... cnacnciecetaaclcsce eee res 1.5 on of (2 M 
SSR RT EE SS PIG ST 2 (2) 1 (2 i Te 
ee. a ee : 6 3 10.3 
i thtadévencatwenaners isascesascqduentwngneen ewan .4 as 2.2 
es 6 tel tliat Stetcanacipounsedpecrsautbonnstatienbnin 5 (2) Pe ( — 
PN wan drcmbccceunscecsnsscecseeesececasesdaseocemdseueewns 1.1 (2) 1.7 | M 
| B 
MISCELLANEOUS To 
Miscellaneous items... -..-..-.......------.--------- eeerecceceee- 100. 0 | 23.7 | 100. 0 | 19 
Transportation... - ee Ts a ii so a ee 34.7 8.1 22 9 | iT F a ~ 
ch ncncsknisignditstmmdaasbnerhbaewdcalll 9.3 23 (3) @ Be 
Ree Ss Ce eee paninalgialel 8.2 1.9 4.6 
ee ihn: a ncnitfcgliniiinuniianghebeeouseeey -9 «2 .5 
ES SR SE: aR a ee a .9 oS (3) @ 
Auto repairs. -._-.--...- SE Lk FE FP as .8 x 1.2 | TX 
nn ne turgeunecebatinndnateuiadbingtoie 1.2 - 1.8 | 
ee edhdeniine eodncdcatahutntaigencstaestpitnet 1.0 .2 1.1 
NS oa ain on dint bacdoadiastigsewoveccouenawis 11.0 2.6 11.8 
TS nied vonkbideidedinenseuntbbnesboes 9 -2 1.4 
Ee incnsnocnchecusinson edbeedutogsdd ees eee -5 ot .5 
ne ee a 5g ced Saeaecons tage sesebeecsce- 16.9 4.1 18.8 7 
Physician: ; 
etme th acuntapdindiinndadnndiddded 2.5 .6 2.8 
 itinbaddacuoctuncns ccccessetennsttes Heb 2.4 -6 2.7 1 Ex 
I GR wecccesscacesccesenscencuecasesesneeses -6 1 -8 20.0: 
See footnotes at end of table. * No 
of 7 
‘No 
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rge T. ste 4.—Relative Importance o Items Priced for the Cost-of-Living Index in Large 
Cities—Continued 


MISCELLANEOUS—Continued 




















{ : | Average in 1935-39 | March 15, 1943 
P J | } —" — 
tal | Total | Total 
“Of. Item | Group cost-of- Group | cost-of- 
ng « index | living index | living 
x ¢ | index | index 
Percentage distribution of costs 
Medical care—Continued. 
Surgeon: (peony. eo , : 0.5 | 0.1 0.6 | 0.1 
Specialist: Tonsillectomy... _. Ae 5 | wd a 
Dentist: | | 
ES ee Sees 1.2 | .3 1.3 | “a 
Extraction. ._-._.--- ; , .4] 1 5] a 
BI eS See Seance ‘Seer 1.5 | .4 1.8 of 
eal | Hospital: | 
SESE ae ae : .7 | aT .8 2 
Rp ecencdes<<=--- pencuns dautiaih nn midis . 1.2 | 3 | 1.4 .3 
; Nurse, private... --- Sine sae me 4) , a y 7 
— Optometrist: Glasses___--- ee ae te eee 9 mo 1.0 2 
Medicine and drugs: 
PE cccnscescee sc tesccccccewoesees a 1.2 | 3 1.3 .3 
Aspirin _-........------ EY 6. oe 4) “a 3 i. 
| RS ea J. hae, Al Sar. Bh 1 | (2) a (2) 
sold rats, Ss Ss coesnos i akhbibteesna .4 l 4 l 
ha 2 YE a an ee ae . ; a (2) 
_ Te OR a a CRE = (2) - (2) 
Milk of magnesia. - ---- iditaies Se le ee ae .4 om 8 om 
te i ee SO a. tad a 1 a (2) 

. Accident and health insurance ----.-_.-.- - inane 1.1 .2 1.2 2 

i I eee a 16. 1 3.8 18.3 3.6 

1 TT A TT EOE ee 4.3 1.0 4.9 1.0 

Telephone service. _- ; 3.3 8 3.7 ty 

i Domestic service .-__-_-..-- Uae a : btacieli 8 er 1.0 S 

| + i hi iS eae RDS .7 | —— 5 1 

’ A A RE cok ddasaen 1.4 | .3 | 1.5 3 

: oe 

0) 6 1.2 | 3 1.4 3 

i Saleen’ cine... Se. Se eee 8 | 2 .9 2 

: Granulated ___.__-__- ae A ie ee - 1.1 | .3 | 1.2 2 

‘ nk ad. a caehibelaccsnent 4) on .4 I 

Cleaning powder. ---- 8 | - - 2 

Matenes...........- he ae etl in Eng to ape 5 | a 6 l 

Toilet paper. -_-_-_._-_. SE, VEE . ' 1.1 | 2 1.2 2 

BE SS a ee ee 22.0 5.2 26. 9 5.3 

9 ERIM LEIS LEE EE ais §.2 1.2 6.5 1.3 
Motion pictures: | 

- SATE ; 5.9 | 1.4 7.5 1.5 

RR .9 2 | 1.0 a 

j Tobacco: 

ee siRuakcdeeh don 9 a 1 3 

- | et cnawencsnnnwecs EELS FREE 7.9 1.9 9.6 1.9 

- : Pipe tobacco. -------- cr ee ae te Ca ME AS ReeT SS a I 3 R23 2 

re wbab : 19.3 2. 5 13. 1 2.6 

Barber service: Man’s haircut. - ------------ + ae 3.3 8 4.5 9 
Beauty-shop service: 

i Rs, .cocanccccsccaseceses = 5 l * 1 
ED a hk te : a s 2 1.2 2 
hee See 8 2 1.1 2 

q Toilet articles: 

Ls Tee a cae daawan 9 1.5 4 1.9 4 

; Shaving cream -__------ AE PRES ea ee ae 4 1 4 1 
ESE ES EE at aE 1.3 | 3 1.4 3 
Face powder. -.....----. Lihets<chbies hibvades joes 4] 1 8 1 
stn seen wonncencensbdos aaa? 5 | ] 6 1 

4 Gemttery mapmims._._......:........--- es Oa 4 ] 4 1 

3 TES ob ociimsds dan acemeonontid .4 1 5 1 

! Excluding unallocated items. 

20.05 percent or less. 

* Not priced. Certain goods have been added and others deleted from the index since January 1942 because _ 
of wartime changes in buying. 

‘ Not given separately. 
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Cost of Living in Large Cities, May 1943 


THE cost of items making up nearly 60 percent of the family budget 
remained practically unchanged in the month ended May 15, but a 
rise of 1.7 percent in food prices increased the total cost of living for 
city workers by 0.8 percent. This increase of 0.8 percent compares 
with a rise of 1.5 percent in the month ending March 15 and 1.1 per- 
cent in the month ending April 15. 

Great variation in food price changes in different parts of the country 
was shown as the Bureau of Labor Statistics shopped more than 1,200 
stores in 56 cities. New vegetable and fruit crops were coming into 
local markets and OPA flat-price ceilings which vary by cities were 
just becoming effective in mid-May. The largest increases in May 
food prices were for fresh fruits and vegetables, which were 8 percent 
higher. Prices of chickens continued ‘to rise, and there was a grow- 
ing scarcity at the retail level in some cities. Sweetpotatoes increased 
40 percent in the period, to three times their price in May 1942. 

With this recent rise, food prices as a whole averaged 17 percent 
above May 1942 and 46 percent above January 1941. In view of the 
wide regional variations in food prices, the national averages for May 
1943 do not describe the experience in many individual cities, or in 
individual families. Thus, in the case of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
changes ranged from an average increase of 24 percent in a New 
England city to a decline of 21 percent in a large southern city. 

Aside from food, the principal increases were in the cost of services, 
particularly medical care and pice and beauty-shop services. 
Prices of rayon hosiery had gone down 2 percent on the average by 
mid-May, although the new OPA price-quality ceilings were not “fully 
in effect. 

Taking account of all these changes, the cost-of-living index stood 
at 125.1 percent of the 1935-39 average, 7.8 percent above May 
1942, and 24.1 a rcent above January 1941 (base date for the “Littl 
Steel’ formula) 

Food.—The large ‘st inereases during the month ending on May 15, 
1943, were for fresh fruits and vegetables which rose 8 percent on the 
average. Scarcity of sweet and white potatoes led to price increases 
of 40 and 16 percent, respectively. The price of sweetpotatoes was 
about 230 percent above that of the same period in 1942. 

The trend in meat prices as well as for fresh fruits and vegetables 
was also divergent sectionally and showed the first but not the full 
effect of new OPA dollar-and-cent ceilings which went into effec t on 
May 17. Of the 56 cities included in the Bureau’s survey, 25 had 
lower costs for meat and 30 higher costs, but full adjustment to the 
new ceilings had not yet been made in all the stores visited. Some 
of the changes were substantial and ranged from declines of between 
4 and 5 percent in some cities to increases of nearly 6 percent in 
others. Prices of veal were somewhat lower in most cities. On th 
other hand, prices of chickens were slightly higher in nearly all areas, 
reflecting the general scarcity at the retail level. Prices of fresh fish, 
which have increased very sharply in recent months, declined wit): 
an increase in the available supply. 
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Miscellaneous goods and services.— Aside from foods, the largest price 
creases were for beauty- and barber-shop services, which continued 
, advance, and for hospital-room charges which rose in one-third of 
the cities covered. These advances resulted in an average increase 
{ 0,3 percent in the cost of all miscellaneous goods and services. 
Clothing.—Clothing prices were on the average unchanged, but the 
price of rayon hosiery declined 2.0 percent, as adjustments were made 
to the new OPA price-quality ceiling which became effective May 15. 
There were scattered increases for work shirts, wash dresses, and shoe 


repairs. 

Eieaifebisishines. Housefurnishings costs increased slightly, 0.1 
percent, as the result of higher prices for bedroom suites, rugs and 
felt-base floor coverings. These advances more than offset lower sale 
prices for muslin sheets in some cities. 

Fuel, electricity, and ice—Prices of fuel, electricity, and ice were 
unchanged in most cities, Higher prices for coal in Milwaukee and 
Minneapolis, in addition to slightly higher prices for fuels in other 
cities, resulted in an 0.1-percent increase in the average cost of the 
entire group. There was a seasonal reduction in gas rates in New York. 

Rent—Rent costs have changed very little in large cities since 
mid-September 1942. In the interest of economy, changes in rents 
are now surveyed quarterly and were last obtained in March 1943. 


TaBLeE 1.—Indexes of Cost of Living in Large Cities on May 15, 1943, and Previous 
Dates 





Indexes ! (1935-39= 100) of cost of 


Date Fuel, House- Mis- 
Allitems; Food Clothing Rent ‘lectricity | furnish- cella- 
and ice | ings neous 
| | | | 
| | 
1939: Aug. 15 98. 6 | 93. 5 | 100. 3 | 104.3 97.5 100. 6 100. 4 
1941: Jan. 15 100.8 | 97.8 | 100. 7 | 105.0 | 100.8 100.1 | 101.9 
1942: May 15 116.0 | 121.6 126. 2 109.9 104. 9 122. 2 110.9 
Sept. 15 117.8 126. 6 125. 8 108. 0 106. 2 123. 6 111.4 
1943: Apr. 15 124. ] 140. 6 127.8 (? 107.5 124. 6 114.8 
May 15 125. 1 | 143. 0 127.8 (*) 107. 6 124.7 115.1 





! Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 
2 Rents not surveyed in April and May. See text. 


TaBLe 2.—Percent of Change! in Cost of Living in Large Cities in Specified Periods 





Fuel, House- Mis- 


Period All Food | § a Rent ? electricity, furnish- | cella- 

items ig and ice ings neous 
Apr. 15, 1943, to May 15, 1943 +0. 8 +1.7 | 0 (3) +0. 1 +(). 1 +0.3 
Sept. 15, 1942, to May 15, 1943 +6.2 | +13.0 +1.6 0 +13 + 9 +33 
May 15, 1942, to May 15, 1943 +7.8 | +17.6 +1.3 —1.7 +26 +2. 0) 13.8 
Jan. 15, 1941, to May 15, 1943 +-24.1 | +46.2 | +26.9 +2.9 4-6. 7 +24. 6 +13. 0 
Aug. 15, 1939, to May 15, 1943 +26.9 | +52.9 | +27. +3.5 +10. 4 +24. 0 +14.6 





! Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 
? Changes through Mar. 15, 1943. 
* Rents not surveyed in April and May. See text. 
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Taste 3.—Percent of Change' in - —K Living in Large Cities, Apr. 15 to May }5, 
943, by Groups = 
an | | Fuel, clec-| House- | Mi 
City Teemns | Food Clothing | tricity, | furnish- cell 
and ice ings neo 
Average: Large cities | 240.8 3+1.7 40 5+0.1 *+0.1 4+0.3 : 
i ed Average. 
New England: Boston. +.3 +.7 0 +.1 —.3 New Eng 
Middle Atlantic: Middle A 
Buffalo. +1.1 +2.6 —0.5 0 0 3 Buffa 
ik nn oatinde ce atweise +1.1 +2.4 +.2 —.2 —.1 9 New 
Philadelphia... 6+.4 6$+.8 +.1 0 0 Phila 
Pittsburgh. . +.9 +2.2 +.1 0 0 Pitts! 
East North Central: ms Fast Nor 
Chicago.......... , +.8 +1.8 0 0 0 Chies 
Cincinnati__. +.2 +.1 0 0 +1.1 Cinei 
Cleveland - _-__- +1.4 +3.5 0 0 “0 Cleve 
Detroit. +1.8 +4.4 —.1 0 +.1 Detre 
West North Central: } West Noi 
Kansas City._.._.._. +.2 +.4 —.1 0 0 4 ‘ Kans 
Minneapolis. +7.¢ | +1.0 —.§ +1.5 0 Minn 
St. Louis. _.- +.7 | +1.6 0 +.7 i St. Li 
South Atlantic: | me South At 
Baltimore - ----| %-+1.2 $427 —.2 0 0 ; Balti 
Savannah Sa 6+.4 $+.9 0 0 0 0 Saval 
Ww ashington, ‘D.C : +1.0 +1.9 —.2 +.1 —.1 +1.4 Wash 
East South Central: Birmingham - +.1 —.2 +.5 +.3 +.1 t.3 East Sou! 
West South Central: Houston_.- | 4.2) 6+4.2 +.2 0 +.1 +.) West Sou 
Mountain: Denver. Pee ee +1.6 | +3.5 —.6 0 0 +.9 Mountail 
Pacific: | Pacific: 
Los Angeles —.1 0 —.4 0 0 Los 4 
San Francisco _ - bial —.3 —1.1 —.5 0 0 + San |} 
Snehnctdithcntens Mivons nagneed | +13) *+3.0 0 0 | 0 0 Seatt. 
! ! —— 
! Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large citi: -_— | owe 
? Rents collected at quarterly dates, Mar. 15, June 15, Sept. 15, and Dee. 15. ; Be — 
* Based on data for 56 cities. --s es 
4 Based on data for 21 cities. + Sena 
5 Based on data for 34 cities. Buy ~ 
* Indexes for April revised; see footnotes 6 to 10, table 5. _ : index 
> ‘Index 
TaBLeE 4.—Percent of Change' in Cost of Living in Large Cities, in Specified Periods . a 
Percent of change from— TABLE 
—_ May 15, 1942, Aug. 15, 1939, Jan. 1, 1941, | Sept. 15, 1942, 
to to to to § 
May 15, 1943 | May 15, 1943 | May 15, 1943 | May 15, 1943 
Avemee: Large cities___..__- +7.8 +26. 9 +24.1 +6. 2 
CE EEE AES +7.8 +25. 8 +23.3 | +5. 2 
Middle Atlantic: al 
ee +6. y +30.8 +26. 4 +6. | 1935 
atnwctxcindcacanctpcduceseneets | +9.6 +25. 5 +23.0 +6.8 1038 
Philadelphia EE Se nA en, pe +8.7 +27. 5 +25. 7 +6.7 1937 
le tectrnnecane cthicih dete | +7.7 +26.7 +23. 2 +6 — 
East North Central: | —~ eye 
| RE a Sie AE aha a ae +6.8 +26. 0 +22. 9 +6 1940 
ED Padi cs ochirndnie ates Eieienes dues | +6. 6 +27.0 +24. 1 +4.7 1941 
nati nakaniitintenn s adekdeietnws bins +7.7 +28.0 +25. 5 +7.0 1942 
tiesninasacgliiitins. o> cpessdinumnesdt | +7.1 +29. 1 +25.9 +7.4 a 
West North Central: Jan. | 
| ae +7.4 +24. 2 +24.5 +6.5 Feb. 
Rl Sa El +5.0 +22. 1 +19.5 +4. 2 Mar 
Tee occ cantinn nad +7.4 +26. 5 +22.9 +6 Apr. 
South Atlantic: q May 
ES ae es +8. 5 +29.9 +27.3 +7. 0 jee 
8 FE ES eS RE +8.8 +32. 4 +29. 7 +7 July 
a a +7.7 +25. 3 +23. 6 +5 Aug 
East South Central: Birmingham______. +5.6 +27.3 +23. 3 +5 Sept. 
West South Central: Houston_______.__...__._- +6. 7 +23. 1 +21. 6 +5. Oct. 
—— Nt aE RT TS +7.6 +26. 2 +24. 4 +6. Nov 
acifie: ‘ 
SSE 2S eI. +6.4 425.1 +22. 6 +3. on 
EES ee ae +8.9 +29. 0 +25. 8 +6. ” Jen. | 
tt tendintingsnqihtthiniartd «asémeen ciesteblon +6. 8 +29. 1 +26. 8 +5. Feb. 














! Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities 
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TaBLe 5.—Indexes of Cost of Living in Large Cities, May 15, 1943 

















4 Indexes ! (ts-< 100) of cost of— 
| j ] | 
: Fuel 
City | electric. | House | wis 
| | » I : : cel- 
Allitems| Food | Clothing | ity, and | — leneous 
| ice | e 
S average: Large cities...................... 2125.1) #143.0/ 4127.8/ 8107.6/ 4124.7 | 4115.1 
® New England: Boston.-...............---- |} 1222 138.1) 1235) 84/ 119.3 111.6 
Dy Middle Atlantic: | | 
Te ee ee | 12.8 147.8; 127.3) 105.0| 126.5 121.8 
; , RTA Se 143.3) 127.6) 1104/) 1182 113.4 
q. Philadelphia.................--.------| ©1247] 1416] 127.6] 105.9 122.7 | 114.8 
Pitan... ..--.--..-..-. | 39a7] 1424! 1306] 1103] 1225] 1143 
Fast North Central: 
: Chi cinctthcdcabsscinacd Te 141.1} 123.8 03. 2 120.1 | 113.5 
a Cineinnati__ --- 2S RE aS a EE | 123.6 138.3} 132.8 | 104.0} 128.2 115.0 
} ( leveland ichidonsd. eS} BPS. | =. 128.0 146.3; 131.0) 113.7] 125.0) 115.0 
F, 7 6=«. sae ee cal cagi adits mocoiil 127.2 143. 4 | 129. 2 | 108. 9 | 122.3 | 120. 9 
® West ‘North Central: | 
® Kansas City.......-. aaa; | 137.9} 1252} 107.9| 117.9 116. 5 
Minneapolis. ------- sn we ke 134.9| 126.8 101.5 | 125.0 117.2 
% — “Sh Sale TSS: | 1241) 1447) 128.9 106. 2 117.3 | 111.8 
South Atlantic: 
Baltimore..................-.-.----.--.] 71282] 71526 127.5] 1068] 129] 1144 
aE _..-| 81815] *1538{ 130.1 113.1] 121.4 | 118.8 
Washington, D. C_-. on 123. 5 | 142. 5 | 134. 6 106. 1 | 131.3 | 119. 6 
East South Central: Birmingham. erry 125. 4 | 140.7 | 128. 6 101.4 | 120. 5 | 114.8 
West South Central: Houston. -- --- ----| 912.0] 91437) 129.8] 92.2; 122.5 115.7 
Mountain: Denver_............-----------| 1244] M38] 1240] 100.1 121.8 | 115.5 
Pacific 
Los Angeles._.........--- oe: ie... ee 129. 2 | 94. 2 119.0 | 116. 2 
San Francisco__..---.---- eS 148.0} 127.5 | 92. 2 119.0 123.7 
a CS _-------| 129.5| 150.3] 131.0] 101.9 119. 9 123. 1 








Based on chan oe ye in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 
? Rents collected at quarterly dates, March 15, June 15, September 15, and December 15. 
’ Based on data for 56 cities. 


‘ Based on data for 21 cities. 
5 Based on data for 34 cities. 


‘ Indexes for April revised; all items 124.2; food 140.5. 
’ Indexes for April revised; all items 126.7; food 148.6. 
‘ Indexes for April revised; all items 131.0; food 152.5. 
' Indexes for April revised; all items 123.8; food 143.4. 
Indexes for April revised; all items 127.9; food 145.9. 


TaBLE 6.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 


Workers in Large Cities, 1935 to May 1943 





| Indexes (1935-30=100) of cost of— 




















) ] 
. Fuel, 
Year House- 
: . | electric- “es | Miscel- 
ee Food Clothing | Rent | ity, and — | lemeous 
- | ice 

[SS . . -sciweieaae® 98. 1 100. 4 96.8| 942! 100.7 94.8 98. 1 
aor teem heh ee 99. 1 101.3 97.6; 96.4/| 100.2 96.3 | 98.7 
eR 102. 7 105. 3 102. 8 100.9} 100.2 104.3 101.0 
COS 100. 8 97.8; 1022| 1041 | 99.9 | 103.3 101. 5 
i, =. «aaa 99. 4 95. 2 100. 5 104. 3 99. 0 101.3 100. 7 
|. Wr... <eseeeheeites 100. 2 | 96. 6 101.7 | 104.6 | 99.7 100. 5 101. 1 
00 ee | 105.2] 105.5 106.3} 1062} 102.2 107.3 104. 0 
tT =. > dee Pint 116. 5 123.9 124.2) 1085) 105.4 122. 2 110.9 

5 1942 
: os | 1120) 1162; 1161) 1084) 104.3 118.2 108. 5 
} > ss A APRERT | 129) 168) 119.0) 1086) 1044 119.7 109. 4 
Ea NE | 1143] 1186 123.6; 1089) 104.5 121. 2 110. 1 
RO itibncnccee calcd a 119.6 | 126.5 | 109.2] 104.3 121.9 110. 6 
_ ape | 116.0 121.6 126.2;  109.9{| 104.9 122. 2 110.9 
| See... | 116.4 123. 2 125.3} 1085) 105.0 122. 3 | 110.9 
zt  ». 0 Be . 124. 6 125.3} 1080) 106.3 122.8 111.1 
SAT | 417.5 126.1} 1252} 1080] 106.2 123. 0 111.1 
S @6=©- Sept. 15... ee aed 117.8 126. 6 125.8; 1080; 1062| 123.6 111.4 
‘ Oct, 18. ....... eS 119.0 129. 6 125. 9 108.0 | 106. 2 123. 6 111.8 
j 4} a wate 119.8 131.1 125. 9 108. 0 106. 2 123. 7 112.7 
Dee, 16........ a3, : 120. 4 132.7 125. 9 108. 0 | 106. 3 123.7 112.8 

1943 | j 
| a , 120.7 133.0 | 126.0 | 108.0 | 107.3 123.8 | 113.2 
4 . 121.0 | 133. 6 | 126. 2 | 108. 0 107. 2 124. 1 113.6 
RC 1228| 137.4| 127.6| 1080| 107.4 124. 5 114. 5 
I 124.1} 1406| 127.8) (1) | 107.5 124.6) 1148 
ME innteesqcasssoce-o- 125.1 | 143.0) 127.8 | (1) 107.6) = 124.7 | 115.1 





Rents collected at quarterly dates, Mar. 15, June 15, Sept. 15, Dec. 15. 
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Living Costs of Woman Workers in New York, 1942 


WOMAN workers living as family members in New York Stat. 
September 1942, were found to require $1,160.70 per annum 
provide adequate maintenance and to protect health.’”” Women living 
in furnished rooms and taking their meals in restaurants would req iy, 
approximately 10 percent more, according to previous studies. 

The above figure does not provide for income taxes or the buying 
of war bonds, inclusion of which would increase the cost to $1,480 .3) 
To provide for taxes and bonds out of the $1,160.70, the budge; 
would have to be reduced to such an extent that there would be ; 
longer any assurance of adequate maintenance. 

Approximately half of the working woman’s dollar goes for housing 
and food expenditures. When income taxes and war bonds ap 
included in the budget, the housing and food expenses decline + 
36 percent, while taxes and bonds constitute 21 percent. 

The 1942 survey is the sixth annual study made by the Divisio 
of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage of the New York Sta 
Department of Labor.' It stresses the shifts in price and quality from 
the previous year in the goods and services which working wome: 
purchased. In the period September 1941 to September 1942, th 
cost of the working woman’s budget exclusive of taxes and war bon: 
increased 5.4 percent in the State as a whole. The heaviest increase: 
were 10.9 percent for clothing, 9.5 percent for food, and 9.4 percen 
for clothing upkeep and personal care. Housing, fuel, and light cost: 
rose only 1.8 percent. 

In addition to these increases there was a deterioration in qualit 
in various goods, and at the same time there was a reduction 
retailers’ “frills’’ and services. The budget adjusted to rationing 
regulations, effective at the close of 1942, was compiled previous | 
the more recently published regulations affecting shoes, process 
food, meats, fats, and oils. 

The annual living costs of a woman living as a family member 
New York State, in New York City, and in smaller cities are report: 
in the following table. 




























Annual Cost of Adequate Maintenance and Protection of Health for a Woman Wi orl 
Living as a Family Member in New York State, 1942 














Cities with populations of— 







New T¢ 
Budget items York 50,000 25,000 10,000 5,000 Y ork 
a 100,000 hee 
City or over and under andunder andunder andunder Sta 
100,000 50,000 25,000 10,000 








$1, 513. 68 |s1, 494. 33 $1, 511. 68 $1, 





509 51 


All items < 





, 468. 42 $1, 398. 52 $1, 48 































Income taxes and war bonds 311. 60 325 86 318. 62 32 325. 37 290. 6 l 
Other items 1, 153.68 | 1, 184.53 | 1,172.49 | 1,182.77 | 1, 180.85 | 1, 104.97 l, 
Housing, including fuel and 
light ; 173. 43 195. 24 179. 88 180. 88 182. 73 151. 11 
Food 215. 48 203. 96 204. 07 211. 44 208. 41 196. 23 
Household expenses and | 
mothers’ services !_- 150. 09 156. 52 150. 52 150. 83 151. 42 132. 62 
Clothing 221.70 223. 46 226. 93 224. 30 221. 82 220. 12 
Clothing upkeep 15. 29 | 20. 00 18. 25 20.47 | 19. 59 20. 39 
Personal care___.- 38. 96 39. 01 | 36. 84 39. 75 41.04 40. 94 
Medical care 61. 99 09. O4 | 63. 97 64. 06 62. 96 57. 24 
Insurance and savings____ 70. 54 70. 85 | 70. 72 70. 83 70. 81 70. 05 7 
Leisure-time activities___. 117. 60 113. 68 114. 81 114. 94 113.12 110. 16 
Other living essentials___- 88. 60 102.77 | 106.50 | 105.27 108. 95 106. 11 








' Also includes maintenance of household equipment. 





1! Adequate Maintenance and Protection of Health for Women Workers in New York State, Sept: 
1942. New York, Division of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage, New York State Departmen! 
Labor, 1943. 
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Women in Industry 
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ou, ‘lraining Woman Leaders for Production-Line Work 


A MICHIGAN plant reports on recent successful experiments in 
replacing men by women as production-line leaders. Other feminine 
employees of the establishment have stated that “women leaders are 
Q. K.—being women they understand our troubles and we can talk to 
them more easily.”’ 

The scheme was inaugurated some months ago, according to the 
May 1943 issue of Supervision,’ which carries a brief article on the 
program. In the beginning, 15 girls, after careful vocational analysis 
and aptitude tests, were placed on semiskilled production work. 
Right of this select group were taken from the inspection department 
and 7 from the high-production department. Each trainee was 
© allocated to a special zone, in which she was called upon to show her 
™ ability to carry on every operation. In this way the establishment 
S hoped to discover whether or not a woman trainee would be more 

effective as a leader through transfer to another department or by 

) taking her from the group which she would later supervise. 
| Anagreement was signed by each trainee which stipulated the length 
of her probationary-service period. The date of her first automatic 
pay increase was explained, and she began her on-the-job training and 
conference training. The job instructors maintained progress reports 
foreach trainee. Of the first group of 15 trainees, 5 from the inspection 
department were returned to their previous jobs, as they were found 
unadaptable to machine work. One of the trainees finished her 
on-the-job training in 5 weeks, and was placed as a leader. After a 
study of the pe formance of trainees from the i inspection department, it 
ir fem Was agreed not to appoint leaders from departments other than the 
one in which they would be expected to function as leaders. 
-Bs The initial experiments indicated that the average girl trainee 
from a department in which she is later to act a leader can, as a rule, 
complete her on-the-job training within 6 or 7 weeks. Conference 
training is continued until 12 conferences have been attended, at the 
rate of 2 a week. 

Based on its experience with the first 15 trainees, the plant devised 
an appointment and training routine for women suitable for leaders, 
the objective being to have 78 female leader trainees in the high- 
production department and 51 such trainees in the lap department. 

At the time the article under review was prepared, the company had 
50 leader trainees in the high- production department and 10 trainees 
in the lap department. Thirty- one leaders, after completing their job 
and conference training, had become leaders on production. On 
March 1, 1943, 3 leader trainees in heat inspection were appointed. 
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“Equal Pay”’ Principle in New York War Industries 


THE rate paid on a job, without regard to sex, becomes a more 
important issue as increasing numbers of women replace men in the 
factories. The first 12 months of war showed a very decided industria! 
acceleration, together with a rise in volume of employment. In New 
York State, where a considerable number of jobless workers had 10! 
yet been absorbed, the replacing of men by women was not very 
obvious, among the establishments applying for dispensation from ‘he 
labor law under the War Emergency Act, until the latter half of 1942 

During the first half of the year the labor shortage was not generally 
acute. In that period only 14 percent of the 1,135 plants asking for 
such dispensations with reference to working conditions reported that 
women were taking jobs previously or ordinarily done by men. Hovw- 
ever, in the second half of the year this replacement was carried on at 2 
rising tempo. Of the 1,912 establishments requesting dispensation 
affecting working conditions during the period June to December 7, 
1942, nearly 30 percent reported replacing men by women, as com- 
pared with 14 percent for the preceding period. 

The statement below shows that of 551 reporting plants in New 
York State, 314 paid equal entrance rates to women replacing men. 


New Metro- 
York politan Up-State 
State area area 
Plants reporting fot eames, are ang Ee Oe 551 203 348 
Number reporting comparative entrance rates_____ 513 193 320 
Plants replacing men by women at— 
Pees Wnenne Witten eb i ae awd 314 144 170 
IS La AR Se ay 173 44 129 
Equal rate for some occupations, lower for others__ 26 5 21 


1 Employers’ reports to factory inspectors during the period June 1 to December 7, 1942. 


Up to May 1942 the ratio of women to men rose only slightly, t: 
10 percent. Based on employment data for December 1942, women 
constituted 18.6 percent of the force in the industries covered. 

Employers reported they were substituting women as assemblers and bench 
workers, as inspectors, and, most frequently, as operators of such machines as 
drill presses. milling machines, lathes, punch presses, and screw machines. Wome: 
have also replaced men in other occupations such as grinding, welding, riveting 
and even as crane operators. Almost 37 percent of the war plants in these meta! 
industries reported lower entrance rates for women and an additional 5 percent 
indicated lower rates only for some occupations. 

In 57 plants manufacturing textile-mill products and apparel, women were 
reported to be taking the place of men as weavers, spinners, knitting-machine 
and other machine operators. Employers in several industries stated they were 
hiring women as laboratory workers and chemists. 


The nonmanufacturing industrial enterprises which, in periods of 
expanding employment, ees their workers to more remunerative jobs 
also reported that they were substituting women for men, notably 
in the messenger service of telegraph companies and as counter ani 
kitchen aids in war-establishment restaurants. 

The industries showing the highest expansion in war production. 
namely, the metals and machinery group, were those which mos' 
frequently stated that their men were being replaced by women 
Numerically, this is also the most substantial group asking for the 

1 The “Equal Pay Principle” in the Replacement of Men and Women in New York War Industri: 


New York, ment of Labor, Division of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage. (Reprint {100 
Industrial Bul etin, March 1943.) 
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relaxation in labor legislation. Of the 551 establishments reporting 
they were substituting women for men, 267 were engaged in the manu- 
facture of iron and steel products, machinery, transportation equip- 
he fe ment, and other metal products. 


Equal Pay 


The majority of the plants engaged in war production have adopted 
the principle of “‘equal pay for equal work” and reported the same 
entrance rates for both sexes. Notwithstanding the pressure of the 
labor-market for woman workers, however, a considerable group of 
employers indicated they were not adhering to this standard. In- 
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or 
at cluded in the 141 establishments submitting comparative rates during 
if 
“ the first half of 1942, there were 89 which reported equal rates. 
7 Plants in New York State a tg By wore: of Men by Women at Equal and at 
ns Lower Entrance by Industry Group and Occupation ' 
‘ 
1! | 
n- Plants repine- ] | Plants replac- 
ing men by || 7 ing men by 
— women at— | —— women at— 
W Industry group and ber of | =| Industry group and ak 4. _$ ae ce 
occupation plants | Equal | Lower | occupation | plants | Equal =e 
report-| “‘en- en- || report-|en- | en- 
t, trance | trance || trance | trance 
¢ rate | rate || rate | rate 
{8 : | | 
m1) 2 Manufacturing 
" z Paper and allied products: | 
- i Metals and machinery: Beater-room operations | 6 | 6 
70) 3 Assemblers, bench work- Miscellaneous machine 
0) 3 Ce 95 59 36 operations - - 16 4 12 
1 : Inspectors - : | &3 53 30 Laboratory workers, 
: i Drill-press op prators_- 96 56 40 | chemists -- -- - 6 2 | 
: Milling-machine opera- | || Allother occupations... 17 3 | 14 
oe eee Ge n° | 50 | 24 26 || Lumber and furniture prod 
Lathe operators 49; @& 21 ucts: | 
0 Punch-press, power-press | Machine operators__------| ~ 6 | 2 
| | 36 19 17 All other occupations ___-__| 12 9 | 3 
n Screw-machine operators__| 19 16 3 || Food and kindred products: | 
Filers, grinders, buffers___| 44 28 16 Machine operators_- 6 1 | 5 
Welders, solderers ite 21 14 7 All other occupations - - 14 | 4 | 10 
Wire- -making operations . 18 | 10 | 8 || Chemicals and allied prod- 
| Riveters cat 8 | 5 3 ucts: 
’ ; WwW inding, tapping coils s 6 2 Laboratory workers___----| 6 5 l 
q Testing -- ioctl 8 7 1 All other occupations - - _--| 12 5 7 
; Painting, enameling -- ----| 5 1 4 || Other (including miscel- | 
y Core-making , Seal 3 1 2 laneous) manufacturing: | 
1 i Crane operators... _- 2 2 a Machine operators... - - -- 50 | 27 23 
; Machine operators (not Inspecters..........- ; 17 9 s 
elsewhere classified) - 69 43 26 | Instrument assembly __-___| 13 | i) 4 
Laboratory workers, | | Other types of assembly ___| 9 | 5 4 
i i 2 fo Lens operations__- 7 3 | 4 
Packers, shippers...-.....| 18 10 8 Packing and shipping.....|_ 12 6 6 
1 Factory clerical, messen- | All other operations____-_- 31 16 15 
‘ at eee a i2 6 | 6 | 
: All other occupations 28 18 10 | Nonmanufacturing 
| Textile-mill, apparel and | 
f : other finished products: | || Communication: Messen- | 
: Weavers, loom operators..| 11 11 |_-- gers EN APE a 24 | 
S : Spinner, twisters, spoolers_| 12 | 11 1 || Restaurants: All ocecupa- 
Knitting-machine opera- | |  tions.. y 8 
) tors__ 9 | 6 | 3 Transportation: Alloccupa- | 
| Sewing and other ma- | EEA SORES 2 _¢ Seow 
: chine operators -___--..--| 20 19 1 || Other nonmanufacturing in- 
All other occupations - - - 19; 15 4 || dustries: All occupations - 3 I 2 
t ! Employers’ reports to factory inspectors during the period June 1 to December 7, 1942. 
Establishments which paid lower rates reported, except in a few 
: 





cases, differences varying from 5 to 37% percent. In the greater num-. 
ber of plants which paid lower rates, differences were 16 percent 
or over. 
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An increasing substitution of women for men can be anticipated 
Agreement on the principle of equal pay is widespread. Iz: its Genera] 


Order No. 16, issued November 25, 1942, the present National War 


Labor Board reaffirmed this prine iple evidenced in the national policy 
during the last war. In a joint statement concernin’ wartime labor 
standards which was issued January 4, 1943, by the United States 
War, Navy, and Labor Departments, the War Production Board, the 
War Manpower Commission, the Maritime Commission, and the Office 
of Defense Transportation, employers were urged to adhere to the 
fundamental principle of ‘‘the same wage rates for women as for men.”’ 
Organized labor has backed this principle. Trade-union agreements 
frequently include such provision. 

Furthermore, the National Association of Manufacturers, in May 
1942, in a bulletin to industry on the best way of absorbing women into 
factories, stated: “In the matter of wage policies, we advocate the 
principle of equal pay for equal performance by women.’ 

According to a preliminary report (February 1943) of the Women’s 
Commission, an advisory body to the New York State Industrial 
Commissioner, custom and habit are the only barriers to putting into 
full practice the equal-pay principle. The report warns that any 
deviation from the policy of equal pay for equal work will reduce the 
standard of living, and will depress the value of the job, causing it to be 
below the previous level when demobilized men return to industry. 
“Equal pay for equal work must be established as a fact and not as a 


theory.’ 
pereres 


Opportunities for Negro Women as Dietitians 


ALTHOUGH Negro women have not been engaged in professional! 
dietetic work for any great length of time, they are reported to = ave 
made considerable progress along this line within the last few years. 
Furthermore, there are indications that larger numbers of aerc 
institutions are seeking additional women with adequate training for 
responsible positions in their food-service departments. 

The winter number, 1943, of the Journal of Negro Education 
(Howard University, W ashington, D. C.) reported these findings from 
a i ire survey which had been conducted to obtain data on 
this subject. Inquiry blanks were sent to Negro colleges, universities 
and hospitals, Negro dietitians, nursery schools, Y. W. C. A. and 
Y. M. C. A. branches, and social-service centers. Information was 
also requested from the American Dietetic Association and from the 
head dietitian at Freedmen’s Hospital, and graduates of the student 
dietitian’s training course at that institution. 

A comparison of the number of trained Negro dietitians with the 
number securing positions in this line of work indicated that the 
prospects of employment were fairly encouraging. The salaries for 
dietitians employed were regarded as satisfactory. However, many 
persons not sufficiently trained were stated to be still occupying respon- 
sible positions in Negro institutions. 

The report suggested as the next advance the education of heads of 
Negro hospitals ‘and colleges in regard to the importance of engaging 
trained women for management of the food departments. 
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Obviously the greater the demand for trained dietitians the greater 
will be the number of Negro women who will think it worth while to 


in for such positions. 


Opportunities for Training 


According to the report, the opportunities of Negro women for 
training 1n dietetics in Negro colleges and universities was restricted, as 
only five Negro institutions offered such training. However, a few 
Negroes had received this training in white institutions, and it was 
known that other Negro women, if they wished to do so, could obtain 
such training in these institutions. ¢ ‘onsequently, the opportunities 
for Negro training in this field were probably fairly sufficient. 

Only one Negro hospital had a training course in dietetics approved 
by the American Dietetic Association. Opportunities for hospital 
training after graduation from college were, therefore, a restricted. 
Only four students were admitted to this course each year, Whereas the 
applicants for such training averaged 15 per annum. At least 6 other 
hospitals were reported to ‘be planning to apply for approval of future 
training courses in dietetics. 


Opportunities for km ployment 


Openings for Negro women in the profession appeared to be avail- 
able in dietary departments of hospitals, in commercial organizations, 
and in Negro high schools, colleges, and universities. 

Three-fourths of the 46 po hospitals covered in the report were 
found to employ trained Negro dietitians who received an average 
annual salary of $1,585. The 46 hospitals which replied to the 
questionnaire constituted less than one-fourth of the number to which 
schedules of inquiry were sent, 64 of the questionnaires having been 
returned unclaimed, and 87 neither answered nor returned. Conse- 
quently no statement could be made as to the actual number of Negro 
hospitals in operation. 

For trained Negro dietitians and food-service directors in social- 
service centers, hotels, restaurants, Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. 
branches, college dining halls, and nursery schools, the average salary 
was $1,500 per annum. 

Dietitians were employed in educational institutions as teachers of 
courses in foods, nutrition, and dietetics. The average yearly salary 
in this field of work was $1,710. 


OPPO ORN 
Employment of Women in California, March 1943! 


IN March 1943, women’s employment in California rose to an all- 
time high, the number of such wage earners in the manufacturing 
industries reaching 202,800—an increase of 6,000 ever the preceding 
month, of 141,100 over March 1942, and of 153,700 over March 1941. 

In March 1943, in the manufacturing industries, women consti- 
tuted 23.8 percent of the total wage earners—only slightly above the. 





1 Monthly report of California Department of Industrial Relations, Division of Labor Statistics and Law 
Enforcement, San Francisco, March 1943, 
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percentage in the previous month In March 1942, however, ‘he 
proportion had been only 11.2 percent. 

The expansion in the number of California woman factory work «rs 
has been mainly m the durable-goods industries. The recent slowing 
down in the rate of increase in employment of this group since Octo}; 
1942 is shown by the following figures on monthly increases in the 
number of these women for the last 9 months: 


1942: 


















1943: 
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Notwithstanding this decline, woman workers in March 1943 were 
still being taken on at a faster rate than men, the percentage of woman 
wage earners in the durable-goods factory forces being 21.1 percent 
in March 1943, in the previous month 20.8 percent, and in March 
1942 only 4.2 percent. 

In the following table, statistics on the employment of women as 
factory wage earners in the manufacturing industries of California are 
given for the months indicated: 
















Estimated Number of Women Employed as Factory Wage Earners in Manufacturing in 
California in Specified Months ' 








































Locality and industry group —— F wy oe _ ¥ 
ee Be I oo cis ctictitnnwncnbindatinscnisteiad 202,800 | 196, 800 61, 700 48, 9 
Nondurable _ Sete sacenttitiindeintitahaidael nigel taipetie sigs 55, 800 57, 700 44, 700 t 
is Ranintcoseccescutbsciuamnoetedibesdeinithsil 147,000 | 139, 100 17, 000 
Los Angeles industrial area: ? All manufacturing...._.._.__.___- 129,800 | 124,700 37, 800 
Nondurable goods___- --- phnpnaditasstbbhtbéstneees ‘pian etd 21, 300 32, 400 27, 800 
Durable goods___-.-.--- inna goweteeiiinaitie ee eee 98, 500 92, 300 10, 000 
San Francisco Bay industrial area: * All manufacturing__ ...._- 39, 200 38, 300 14, 900 
SE SL ae Te ae 17, 100 17, 400 12, 400 
BIE US. ow oc cdndes convnsece atSbckewngoos isteoaSobegel 22, 100 20, 900 2, 500 




















! Exclusive of office, clerical, sales, executive, technical, and professional personnel. 
2 Los Angeles industrial area is coterminous with Los Angeles County. 
? Includes Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, and San Mateo Counties. 












Estimates of the number of female wage earners in certain industry 
groups which employ large numbers of women are given below: 










March February March 

1943 1948 1942 
Aircraft and shipbuilding - -- - _- a tS 116, 400 109, 600 8, 600 
PD I ii i oo emia 21, 700 21, 600 23, 500 
I tinier wthiehet om adae ana 17, 200 19, 500 13, 900 
Iron and steel and their products__-_--_-_-__-__- 6, 800 6, 200 1, 400 
Electrical machinery and equipment_ ----____-_ 6, 400 6, 200 1, 500 
Machinery (except electrical) -.-.........__- 4, 900 4, 400 900 
kG dln ke - cuicnneendewe 4, 900 4, 900 800 
Furniture and wood products----__....-.--- 4, 700 5, 200 1, 500 
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Wartime Care of Working Mothers’ Children in 
Minneapolis 


A PROGRAM for the care of children of wage-earning mothers has 
been adopted in Minneapolis, and several child-care centers have been 
opened. Before drawing up the program, the Welfare Section of the 
Defense Council and the Council of Social Agencies conducted a 
survey in grades 1 to 6 of the city’s elementary schools, to discover 
how many mothers were actually at work or planning to go to work 
and the number of children of wage-earning women who “were re- 
eiving satisfactory, unsatisfactory, or no care.’”’ The working hours 
a the wage-earning mothers and the hours of care required for the 
children were also to be ascertained. The survey covered 33 of the 
80 elementary schools. The data obtained in this survey were sup- 
plemented by information from social agencies, social settlements, 
neighborhood houses, and industries. 

Some of the findings were recently published in an article ' from 
which the information here presented was taken. 

It became obvious from the data that the following three special 
kinds of service would be called for: (1) For preschool children, 
child-care centers, giving day care; (2) for at i re children, day 
school-extension centers giving day care and providing craft classes, 
hot lunches, and supervised recreation; and (3) for children in all age 
groups, foster, or boarding-home care. 

To carry on such projects the services of social agencies and school 
authorities were utilized. 

Early in 1942 a WPA type-B nursery school had been established 
in Minneapolis for the purpose of testing the methods of operation, 
and to find out whether working mothers’ children would benefit. 
Only the children whose mothers were working in defense industries 
were to be admitted. It was not until July 1942, when the children 
of other working mothers were made eligible, that an adequate 
number of applications for the center’s care were received. The 
first center operated under the joint sponsorship of the project was 
guided by an advisory committee including representatives of the 
sponsors (the Board of Education and the Defense Council) and the 
WPA, women’s organizations, labor groups, and the Department of 
Child Welfare in.the University of Minnesota. This advisory body 
was replaced by dn executive committee with the following members 
The chairman of the Defense Council’s Welfare Section, the assistant 
superintendent of the Department of Education in charge of elemen- 
tary education, a representative of the Federal Works Administra- 
tion, and the secretary of case work and relief division of the Council 
of Social Agencies and the Welfare Section of the Defense Council. 
This committee is responsible for the development and supervision 
of additional centers. Members of the advisory committee still 
handle volunteer training and special assignments. 

New centers were opened in the autumn of 1942 and plans for 1943 


were reported as under way. 
Services Provided 


All children -were given preregistration medical examinations, 
vaccinations, and immunizations. If the parents were able to meet 
1 Child Care Centers, by John O. Louis (In Public Welfare (Chicago), May 1943). 
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the costs of such procedures, recourse was had to their own physician 
In other cases the facilities of the community health service and th, 
county medical society were available. Each day upon arrival at the 
center the child underwent a health inspection, and special provisions 
were made for isolation or home care for children who showed sign; 
of any indisposition or who became ill at the center. Use of vo). 
unteer nurses and household aides was also inaugurated. 

The hours of operation at the time of the survey were from 7 a. m 
to6 p.m. In addition to the daily health examination, the progran, 
included free and supervised play, story-telling hours, rest and sleep 
periods, outdoor exercise, midmorning and noon meals, and mid- 
afternoon lunch. Cod-liver oil supplemented a scientific diet. 

The services of the five full-time paid teachers were supplemente 
by those of volunteer teachers. These volunteers were first giver 
about 55 hours of training after which they were certified to th, 
child-care centers where they worked 1 to 2 days a week. Unde 
competent supervision they proved to be reliable and effective. Th, 
turnover among them was more than offset by new recruits. 


Financing the Program 


The survey indicated that there were about 69,000 women em- 
ployed in the Minneapolis area at the beginning of 1943: 


Manufacturing establishments . _ 16, 000 
Trade industries__-_- 7, 000 
Service and domestic work i _... 15, 000 
Financial and public-utility enterprises 17, 000 
Professional, government, and other activities : 14, 000 

Of the 16,000 in manufacturing, about 8,000 were in direct wa: 
production work. It appeared that from 600 to 800 known preschoo! 
children required, or would require within a few months, the services 
of the child-care centers. Experience with WPA nursery schools 
had demonstrated that the most practical load per center was not 
over 40 to 50 youngsters. Consequently the Minneapolis program 
was based on 20 centers and an expenditure of $224,000 per annum, 
of which $166,800 was for teachers and other personnel. 

It was conceded that in numerous defense undertakings women were 
being paid unusually high wages. In the Minneapolis area, however, 
60 percent of the women using the child-care centers were receiving 
less than $24 per week. ‘Of a given 10 women, for example, 6 can 
pay 50 cents per week for the care of the children; 2 can pay 75 cents: 
3 can pay $1.00; and 1 can pay $2.50; or an average of $1.00 per week 
per child.” It was estimated, on the basis of the average attendance 
at centers and a charge of $1.00 per week per child, that the total 
income would be $198,000 less than the estimated expenditure. 

These circumstances led to the conclusion that appropriations 
for child care must be made if the women are to remain at work 
when they are not able to pay for the care of their children. Loca! 
resources may in some cases be able to operate the centers, but ‘“‘it is 
probably safe to say that most communities, as in Minneapolis, wil! 
have to look to State or Federal funds for the wherewithal to develop 
new programs for child care or expand those already in existence. ’’ 
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Older Workers 





Utilization of Older Workers 


THE economic and human wastage involved in the practice of super- 
annuating workers as they reach the upper age brackets is attacked in 
two recent articles. One approaches the subject from the educator’s 
viewpoint and the possibility of training older workers for new jobs 
suited to their ability. The other approach is from the medical stand- 
point—the physical and mental abilities of aging workers. Both reach 
the conclusion that under the system of scrapping such workers both 
the persons themselves and society in general lose. 


Medical Viewpoint * 


The physician, approaching the problem not only as a medical man 
but also as a man with practical trade experience as a worker, empha- 
sizes that enforced idleness for able-bodied persons is not only a waste 
of human resources but contributes toward an eventual parasitism and 
degeneration in society. 

‘Those body changes which involve the strength and endurance of the 
skeletal neuromuscular mechanism and of hearing and vision, he 
tates, are probably the most important to the worker in industry, but 
it should be reealled that these functions are all dependent upon good 
diet, a good intestine, good blood, good kidneys, and good lungs. 
Some of the handicaps of age make their appearance even in the third 
decade. If all industrial activity required such physical exertion as 
prize-fighting, professional football, or marathon running, the great 
majority of workers would be retired at the age of 35. 

Normal aging is not like a sudden or acute disease. A man is not 
worth 100 percent today and worth nothing tomorrow—if it happens 
to be his sixty-fifth or seventieth birthday. People gradually grow 
old and less efficient, just as they gradually grow up and become 


< 


~ 


more efficient. 

The blind, the deaf, the armless, and the legless are doing useful 
work. Work suitable to older workers is more easily provided 
on the farm than in industry, but that industrial jobs can be provided 
is exemplified in the ““Old Man’s Division” in the Dodge plant of the 
Chrysler Corporation, in Detroit, where the ages of the workers 
average 66, and some of them are over 80. It suggested that a wage 
scale proportionate to performance would allow older workers to 


“taper off’ industrially and to work as long as failing powers permit. 


Under a system of equal hourly wage for all, irrespective of skill and 
efficiency, the older worker who reaches the point where he cannot 
keep pace with the least efficient is discharged abruptly, terminating 
thereby his contribution to industry and society. 





| Data are from a paper read by A. J. Carlson, M. D., before the Fifth Annual Congress on Industrial 
Health, Chicago, January 12, 1943, published in Journa! of the American Medical Association (Chicago), 


March 13, 1943. 
534879438 109 
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The following general work formula to be used in relation to remy. 
=> & ] 


neration is given: 

A. The younger worker: Physical strength and endurance growing, but not a; 
adult par; skill and experience growing, but not at adult par = less than adyj; 
performance and pay. 

B. The adult worker: Strength and endurance at maximum; experience 
skill near or at maximum=-maximum performance and pay. 

C. The older worker: Physical strength and endurance receding, expericne 
and skill at par = generally less than adult performance and therefore less pay. 

This medical man believes possible a future in which society has 
enough “‘stoicism to face with equanimity the fact that charity and 
doles are for the children and the sick, not for the aged unless in- 
capacitated.”” He then calls attention to the general practice iy 
colleges and universities of paying full salaries to the members of t))ciy 
faculty up to 65 to 70 years of age, and following this procedure wit} 
abrupt unemployment on the assumption of total disability. The two 
basic factors making for such waste are probably, according to Dr. 
Carlson, (1) the hurry of the younger generation for recognition and 
higher pay, and (2) the older generation’s ignorance of biology which 
prevents it from seeing the justice of less pay for less capacity and 
performance. In illustration, the writer cites the recent recall by 4 
large State university of a man 77 years of age, as dean of its post- 
rraduate school—a position from which the same university had retired 

con nearly a decade ago. Dr. Carlson suggests that it is not probable 
that the recalled dean is now more efficient than he was when he was 
retired, but that “it seems more probable that this university waste 
a valuable human resource for 10 years.” 

If the trend toward expansion in the over-65 age group in our 
population continues (and to Dr. Carlson this seems assured by 
further progress in the science and art of medicine), a half a century 
hence approximately 15 out of every 100 people will have passed 
their sixty-fifth birthday. He believes that these older people will 
be able to carry on even better than the old men and women of 
today, and points to the fact that the aged ranks of 1940 are more 
fit than the over-65 persons of 100 years ago. The prevailing theory, 
that to give up useful work before the infirmities of age and specific 
disease make it imperative accelerates the approach of death, is diffi- 
cult to verify. However, as far as idleness reduces the zest of living 
and mental depression actually affects adversely our physical machin- 
ery, this view may be correct, particularly if the pleasure from good 
food continues to be strong and results in injurious overeating. 

It is sheer waste, bad biology, and gross injustice all around to feed, hous 
and clothe this army in idleness. * * * * The only answer is useful work for 
pay, plus sickness and accident insurance. When aging has rendered us inca- 
pacnates for useful work we are truly sick, and sickness insurance should meet 
our need. 


Educator’s Viewpoint 


Vocational and adult education schools in Wisconsin recently 
cooperated in a survey conducted by the Director of the State Board 
of Vocational and Adult Education, concerning the relation among 
age, training, and efficiency in industry, with special reference ‘0 
the retraining of older men and women.? 

The reports from the various local directors, coordinators, super- 
visors, teachers, and employers regarding their experience, varic< 


? Training of Older Persons for War Production Industries, by George P. Hambrecht. (In Public W °! 
fare (Chicago), May 1943.) 
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ment of older persons, stated that of those over 55 years of age, only 
approximately 6 percent were placed in machine shops and not a 
single one in welding. On the other hand, a trade coordinator in 
another school held that men in the 40 to 60 age group can adapt 
themselves to welding as speedily as younger trainees, but was of 
the opinion that when they arrive at a certain skill, their progress 
slows down or comes to a complete stop. 

That the majority of the older workers are slower than the younger 
yeople was generally conceded, but one shop superintendent believed 
that the older men were more interested in their work than the 
younger. “If not crowded or high-pressured, they work well and 
accomplish a great deal.’”’ In another shop, according to the super- 
intendent, older men were preferred on some jobs—particularly 
routine jobs not requiring too much physical labor—because it was 
felt that bench workers over 60 were more stable. 

Among typical cases cited by one school were those of two unem- 
ployed men, 70 and 68 years of age, who were trained as lathe-machine 
operators, obtained jobs, and were doing well; a woman of 65 who was 
trained as a horizontal-drill-press operator and became a wage 
earner in a war industry; and a man of 57 who was retrained in sheet- 
metal work and was placed as a shipfitter’s helper. 

On the basis of the reports, the State director concluded that in 
the matter of retraining, steady employment and good mental and 
physical conditions are more important than the age of the trainee. 
It was conceded that the older people learned less quickly than 
the younger trainees. This was almost inevitable because— 

They have deen out of school; they have had unsteady and unsatisfactory 


Their muscles are stiff and their minds are stiff. They have 


employment. 
self-consciousness—consciousness of 


lost self-confidence and have developed 
their own ineffectiveness, of their failure, of their physical disabilities which 
they come to exaggerate because they have so little else to think about. 

In his opinion, the two remedies for this situation are (1) steady 
employment, not necessarily in the same job, but continuous wage 
earning with promotions or advantageous transfers which keep the 
worker on his toes all the time; and (2) steady part-time schooling 
both vocational and general—which parallels work. 

Under the early WPA program, a worker could attend evening 
classes if he wished, but it was not obligatory. In the opinion of 
the State director it was a mistake not to require part-time school- 
ing. His conclusion is confirmed by the more recent experience 
of the Wisconsin State Board of Vocational and Adult Education 
in training for defense industries, when school attendance itself was 
made a WPA-work activity and wages were paid for the hours of 
training. If this procedure had been followed by WPA in earlier 
years, he states, many skilled workers would be available now when 
they are sorely needed. Continuing education, he believes, should 
always have been a requisite of a WPA job. 

The investigator believes that, although in the existing emergency 
it may be imperative to draft older people into industry, this policy 
should not be permanent. The objective should be ‘steady em- 
ployment for all through middle age with a fair share of the Nation’s . 
production going to the old, so that they may have a few years to 
live as they like and where they like; to do some of the things they 
have planned for their old age.” 
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Post-War Education and Training Scheme in 
Great Britain 


THE British Minister of Labor and National Service, the President 0; 
the Board of Education, the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
and the Secretary of State for Scotland have agreed upon a scheme 
to come into full operation after the war, to provide for the furthe; 
education and training of young men and women who would normally 
have taken courses fitting them for a business or professional career 
The Appointments Department of the Ministry of Labor will super- 
vise the scheme, the object of which is to insure an adequate supply o! 
men and women equipped to fill higher posts of all types in industn 
(including agriculture), commerce, and the professions, after the war 
Plans have accordingly been approved for providing financial assist- 
ance to enable suitably qualified men and women, on demobilizatio; 
to undertake or continue further education or training (that is, be- 
yond the secondarytschool standard). 

The plan is primarily intended for the armed forces, including thei 
auxiliary and nursing services, the cost of which is defrayed fron 
moneys provided by Parliament; the merchant navy; civil defens 
services; police auxiliaries; and the civil nursing reserve. <A certain 
number of candidates other than those in the services listed, whos 
advanced education or training has been interrupted by employment 
in work of national importance, will also be included. 

The primary condition of eligibility will be proof of a period of full- 
time effective service in work of national importance during the war. 
However, in general, members of the regular army, navy, or air forces, 
or the regular police or fire services, or men reserved in industrial work 
taken up before the war, who cannot be considered as having been di- 
verted from their intended professions by reasons of their war work, 
will not be eligible for training for a new profession. 

Holders of State and other scholarships who are still undergoing 
training at the time of the cessation of hostilities will be considered 
eligible for training, as the course of training provided under thes 
schemes is decided in relation to the war needs and may not lead to 
the profession most suited to the abilities of such persons. Befor 
a candidate will be accepted for training he must show capabilities 01 
potentialities which would justify expenditure of public money. 

Men or women who held posts before the war for which adequat 
training had been received, but who left such positions for temporar\ 
war work, will not be eligible for training for a new profession unless 
there is no opportunity for resuming their pre-war careers. However. 


! Further Education and Training Scheme. London, the Appointments Department, Ministry of L 
and National Service, 1943. : 
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short refresher courses may be available for such persons. Aliens 
will not be barred from training if they qualify in other respects, 
but if accommodations and opportunity are limited, suitably qualified 
British subjects will be given preference. 

The courses provided under the scheme, which can profitably be 
taken only by those with an adequate educational background, will 
be for persons who entered war service before going to a university 
or technical college, and those whose further education was inter- 
rupted by war service, including those who have taken shortened or 
specialized courses designed to equip them for war service; and 
refresher courses, mainly for the older groups. 

The criterion for assistance will be whether the candidate is capable 
of profiting by the course desired, and it is hoped that the plan will 
afford the opportunity for a university education to persons qualified 
to take advantage of it who would not otherwise have been able to 
obtain such an education. In general, professions which require the 
attainment of a recognized standard as a condition of entry, or in 
which technical training or higher education will improve an entrant’s 
prospects for advancement to a responsible or administrative position, 
will be the ones recognized. In other cases an applicant will have to 
prove that the expenditure of public funds for his training will be to 
the national advantage.. The probabilities of employment oppor- 
tunities in different professions will have to be considered, and a com- 
mittee has been appointed to give expert advice upon the number of 
persons who should be encouraged to enter upon the various kinds of 
further education or training in the light of prospects of employment 
at home and abroad. 

Applicants who are accepted for further education and training 
will receive grants varying according to their existing obligations, 
financial resources, if any, and the length and nature of the course 
desired. Inability of an applicant to contribute to his own mainte- 
nance will not debar him from an award, but if long or expensive 
training will be required, it will be necessary for him to show special 
promise of a successful career. 

In determining the amount of an award, the income of the parents 
of applicants under the age of 21 years will be ascertained, as well as 
the amount, if any, which they can contribute toward the costs of 
education. For married applicants and those over the age of 21, their 
private incomes and any contribution which the parents can make 
will be taken into account in fixing the award, but no account will be 
taken of personal-disability pay, or pension or war gratuity. A rea- 
sonable maintenance allowance will be paid to the wife and children 
of a married applicant, subject to the amount of their individual 
incomes. 

The scheme cannot come into full operation until after the war, 
but applications are to be received immediately from men and women 
who have been discharged from war services because of disablement 
or on medical grounds, and who are not required by the Ministry of 
Labor to undertake other forms of national service. 
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Industrial Injuries in March 1943 


INDUSTRIAL injury reports from 10,814 manufacturing plants 
listed a total of 25,157 disabling injuries during March. The reporting 
plants employed 5,957,801 workers, or about 37 percent of the Bureay 
of Labor Statistics’ estimate of total manufacturing employment for 
the month. Assuming that the reporting establishments constitute a 
representative sample, the total number of disabling injuries exper- 
ienced by workers in all manufacturing plants of the United States 
during March, therefore, may be estimated as about 68,000, or some 
13 percent more than in the previous month. This increase, however, 
is largely offset by the greater number of days included in the month 
of March. On the basis of the daily average number of disabling 
injuries, March showed little change from February. 

The tremendous import of this volume of injuries is not apparent 
in the mere count of cases. It becomes more realistic, however, when 
it is realized that, on the average, each disabling injury resulted in the 
loss of about 20 daysfrom work. The disabling injuries experienced in 
March, therefore, represented the direct loss of 1,360,000 man-days 
of production, which was equivalent to the complete shut-down for the 
entire month of two of the country’s largest shipyards. 

The seriousness of the injury problem is further emphasized by the 
fact that these figures do not take into account the continuing economic 
loss resulting from the many deaths included in the totals and from 
the reduced productivity of those workers who have suffered perma- 
nent physical impairments. Nor do these figures include injuries which 
resulted in a time loss of less than a full day. First-aid cases, or 
‘“nondisabling injuries’’ as those in the latter group are commonly 
called, vastly exceed the more serious “disabling injuries,’ and even 
though the time lost per case is small, in the aggregate they represent 
a very substantial volume of lost production. Nondisabling injuries 
may be conservatively estimated to have cost our manufacturing 
plants the equivalent of an additional 368,000 man-days of produc- 
tion in March. In the final analysis, the story of time lost because of 
injuries does not end with these large figures, to which must be added 
an indeterminate amount of time lost by fellow workers who stop to 
help when an accident occurs, the time spent by supervisors who mus‘ 
investigate the occurrence, and the time spent in training replacement 
workers. 

Proportionately, the number of fatal injuries reported in March 
remained unchanged from the previous month, totaling 0.3 percent 
of all the disabling injuries. The proportionate number of cases 
resulting in permanent impairments, odever changed from 5.2 per- 
cent of all disabling cases in February to 2.9 percent in March. 
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Relatively few of the 54 industry groups for which comparable 
February figures were available showed much change in their March 
injury-frequency rates as compared with the previous month. Of the 
12 industry frequency rates for March which varied by 5 or more 
points from their February levels, 5 were lower than the corresponding 
February rates and 7 were higher. Wide fluctuations in the monthly 
injury-frequency rates, however, must be heavily discounted in evalu- 
ating safety conditions within particular industries. Far more indica- 
tive of the true conditions existing in an industry is the general level 
nina by successive monthly frequency rates. The cumulative 

frequency rates reflect this level as an average for the longer period 
which they cover. 

The cumulative frequency rates for the first quarter of 1943, shown 
in the accompanying table, range from 4.7 for the women’s clothing 
industry to 76.6 for the planing-mill industry. In nontechnical ge 
guage this means that for every million employee-hours worked i 























- these industries during January, February, and March, there were — 
- than 5 disabling injuries in isle manufacturing women’s clothing 
- compared with more than 76 in planing mills. Working conditions 
T, involving very high hazards were indicated in 6 other industries which 
th had average frequency rates of over 40. Only 9 of the 75 manufactur- 





» ing industries surveyed had average frequency rates of less than 10, 
which marks the upper limit of w hat is commonly considered to be 
good safety, performance. It is highly significant, as an indication of 
a low injury-frequency rate resulting more from zealously applied 
safety practices than from the lack of inherent hazards, that this select 
list includes both light and heavy industries. The manufacturing 
industries reporting the best records for the first quarter of 1943 were, 
in the order of their injury-frequency rates, women’s clothing, 4.7; 
rayon and allied gts (chemical), 7.6; soap, 7.6; sighting and 
fire-control equipment, 7.7; radios and phonogr aphs, 8.2; men’s cloth- 
ing, 8.6; military tenis, 8.9: cement, 9.3; and small arms, 9.9. 

















Industrial-Injury Frequency! Rates for Selected Manufacturing Industries, February 
and March 1943, With Cumulative Rates for 1943 
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Acricultural machinery and tractors te 43 15.8 15.2 15.5 

re a > ; 22 8.4 9.4 11.1 
Aireraft parts - : : 124 15.9 17.8 17.2 

Fs Ammunition, 20mm. and over... 267 33. 1 30. 1 30. 1 
E Ammunition, small arms , 15 27.3 (4) 24. 2 
Ps Bele ee — ions 16 20. 3 (‘) 17.9 
SS Book and job printing Be > 27 12.7 (4) 13.1 
Boots and shoes, not rubber : 306 12.9 12. 6 13. 1 
Canning and preserving 45 13. 2 20.1 17.5 
Carpets and rugs , . ities 13 11.0 24.7 15.1 












i Cement._. : : 88 7.5 12.3 9.3 
| Chemicals, industrial he 140 23.8 13.3 17.1 
e Clothing, men’s a ae 503 9.3 6.6 8.6 
= Clothing, women’s_-- ae as : 357 | 3. 6 5.4 4.7 
: Coke ovens. . 21 11.6 (4) 19.2 
f Concrete, gy psum, and plaste r products 135 40. 5 (4 50. 5 
i onfectionery . 12 22. 9 (4) 17.5 
Construction and mining machinery -__- ; 102 32.9 26.8 30.7 
| #orrugated boxes-__. . é; : 86 48.9 43.8 40.1. 
l 14.5 
Cutlery and edge tools. __- ‘ j ; 24 | 23.2 12.3 19.9 





‘ Cotton goods___- ‘ 120 16. 6 14. 
4 
H 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Industrial-Injury Frequency: Rates for Selected Manufacturing Industries, Febri x; 
and March 1943, With Cumulative Rates for 1943—Continued 





Industry ? 


Druggist preparations 

Dyeing aad finishing 

Electrical equipment and supplies 
Enameling, galvanizing, ete 
Explosives 

Fabricated structural steel 

Fiber boxes 

Folding boxes 

Food-products machinery 
Forgings, iron and steel 


Foundries, iron and steel 
Furniture, except metal 
General industrial machinery 
Glass y 

Guns and related equipment 
Hardware 

lron and steel 

Knit goods 

Leather 

Metalworking machinery 
Motor vehicles 


Motor-vehicle parts 
Nonferrous-metal products 
Paints and varnishes 
Paper 

Paper and pulp (integrated) 
Petroleum refining 
Planing mills 

Plumbers’ supplies 
Pottery : 

Radios and phonographs 
Railroad equipment 


Rayon and allied products (chemical) 
Rubber boots and shoes 

Rubber tires 

Sawmills 

Set-up boxes 

Shipbuilding 

Sighting and fire-contro]l equipment 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Small arms 

Smelting and refining (nonferrous) 
Soap 


Stamped and pressed metal products 
Steam fitting and apparatus 
Stoves and furnaces, not electric 
Tanks, military 

Tank parts, military 

Textile machinery 

Tins cans and other tinware 
Tools, except edge tools 

Wire and wire products 
Wooden containers 

Woolen goods 


March 1943 
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| The frequency rate represents the average number of disabling industrial injuries for each million e1 


ployee-hours worked. 


2 A few industries included in the Bureau’s survey have been omitted from this table because the covera 
for the month did not amount to 1,000,000 or more employee-hours worked. 


‘ Computed from all reports received for each month. 


‘ Not available. 


Not based on identical plants in the two months 
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\ isconsin’s Workmen’s Compensation Experience in 


1942 


SOME significant trends under the Wisconsin workmen’s compensa- 
tion act are revealed in a recent report of the Industrial Commission 
of Wisconsin,‘ giving data for the period 1937 through 1942. 

Reflecting the accelerated war production is the sharp increase 
in the number of employees subject to the coverage of the workmen’s 
compensation act. (The Wisconsin act is compulsory, and, except 
for farming and domestic service, covers all establishments with 3 or 
more employees.) In 1939, 605,000 @mployees were subject to the 
act. This coverage increased by 4 percent in 1940, 17 percent in 
1941, and nearly 26 percent in 1942, reaching a total of 760,000 workers 
in that year. Significantly, the number of injury cases reported 
excluding temporary disabilities of 3 days or less in duration—in- 
creased in almost the same ratio as employment. In 1939, there were 
36.5 injuries per 1,000 employees under the workmen’s compensation 
act. For the next 3 years, this average rose to 37.4, 44.1, and 45.2. 
The 24-percent increase in injuries in 1942 as compared with 1939 
almost equaled the increase of nearly 26 percent in employment in the 
covered establishments. 

The increasing cost of medical services has been the subject of 
considerable discussion among workmen’s compensation administra- 
tors. ‘The Wisconsin data indicate some fluctuation in the average 
cost of medical aid, ranging from a low of $48.78 per case settled in 
1937 to a high of $59.46 in 1939 and of $53.03 in 1942, but show little 
change in the average cost of medical care in relation to the total 
benefit. In 1937, medical aid accounted for 24.7 percent of the total. 
The percentage rose to 28.3 in 1941, but dropped to 26.7 in 1942. 
Disregarding the cost of medical aid in the waiting-period cases, 
the average medical cost in 1942 remained at about one-fourth of the 
total benefit cost and one-third of total compensation payments. 

A few years ago, when a considerable number of States passed 
supplementary legislation to provide benefits for occupational (i.e. 
industrial) diseases, there was much concern over the tremendous cost 
entailed in this step and the very heavy additional burdens which were 
being imposed upon industry. Initially,insurance rates for protection 
against occupational disease liability were quite high, but were sub- 
sequently reduced when the original fears failed to be substantiated. 
Wisconsin has been compensating for all industrial injuries, whether 
of the traumatic or of the disease type, since 1919. From 1937 through 
1942, the proportion that compensated occupational-disease cases 
formed of the total cases settled never exceeded 4.1 percent, and the 
proportion of total cost never exceeded 6.3 percent. In 1941, the 
3.4 percent of injuries which were occupational diseases accounted for 
4.5 percent of the total benefits paid. The proportion of these cases 
rose to 4.1 percent in 1942, but the percent of total cost dropped to 
3.9. 

Among the occupational-disease cases, silicosis was by far the most 
costly disability. Accounting for only 1.5 percent of the number of 





Selected Statistical Items. Madison, Wisconsin Industrial Commission, Statistical Department, 
1943. 
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these cases in 1942, silicosis nevertheless took 54.7 percent of the to ta] 
benefits paid for them. The 1,171 occupational-disease cases receiy eq 
benefits of about $223,000; the 17 silicosis cases received about $122 - 
000, or an average of nearly $7,200 per case, attesting to the severity 
of these cases. In comparison, 15 lead-poisoning cases each averaged 
$180 and the 561 dermatitis cases about $72. 

The increasing extent to which women are being employed js 
reflected by the increasing percentage of injuries to female employees, 
In 1939, that percentage was 6.8; in 1940, 6.5; in 1941, 6.4; but in 
1942 it was 8.3. 

The changed age composition of the working force is indicated by 
the fact that in 1939 injuries to workers under 21 years of age con- 
stituted 6.6 percent of the cases settled and to workers over 5( 
years of age 17.7 percent, but in 1942 the respective percentages 
were 10.6 and 21.3—increases of 61 and 20 percent. 

Indicative of the effect of close supervision by the Industrial Com- 
mission to insure promptness of benefit payments is the fact that in 
1942 the first benefit payment was made within 15 days after the 
beginning of disability in nearly 84 percent of all settled cases. In 
1938, that percentage was about 76. 

Relaxation of safety precautions by employers, probably under 
stress of wartime conditions, is indicated by the increasing number of 
cases in which benefit penalties were imposed upon employers for 
violation of prescribed safety regulations. The Wisconsin compensa- 
tion act imposes an additional 15-percent benefit payment in such cases, 
which must be borne by the employer and not by his insurance carrier. 
In 1939 there were 238 such cases; in 1940, the number rose to 320, 
in 1941 to 458, and in 1942 to 569. The penalty payments in 1942 
amounted to slightly over $38,000. 

Similarly, the penalties in case of injured minors illegally employed 
reflect the increasing pressure for manpower. In 1940 there were 
37 such penalty cases, in 1941 the number rose to 60, and in 1942 to 
126. 

noooee 


British Industrial Health Advisory Committee 


THE British Minister of Labor and National Service, on March 11, 
1943, announced the appointment of an Industrial Health Advisory 
Committee, on which he was to serve as chairman.’ The appoint- 
ment of the Committee was regarded as marking an important advance 
in a field of medical service which the country has been slow to develop. 

The Committee is large and representative; in addition to doctors, 
it consists of representatives of employers’ associations and trade- 
unions, engineers and chemists, and members of the Factory and We!l- 
fare Advisory Board. The large membership is said to indicate what 
a vast new field industrial health is now recognized to cover. The 
work of the Committee is to be concerned more with prevention than 
with treatment and cure, and it will not duplicate the work of the 
Industrial Health Research Board (which carries on research into 
health and diseases of industrial workers) but will advise the Ministe: 
on technical and scientific problems relating to industrial health. 1: 





1 Data are from re of E. Mabel Hodgkinson, United States Embassy at London; and The Economis 
(London), issues of March 20 and April 17, 1943. 
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will also maintain a permanent association with the Factory and 
Welfare Department. 

In a speech delivered at the first meeting of the Committee, the 
Minister of Labor pointed out that there is a distinction between 
industrial health in the sense of healthful conditions and practices in 
industrial establishments, and the health of the worker, but there had 
heen too great a tendency to allow the two to remain apart. Industrial 
health and hygiene, he said, are not a matter for doctors only. 
Chemists, engineers, physicists, and others all play their part in 
making industry safe against dangers of which medical science has 
warned them. Also, it is an essential duty of employers and trade- 

Sunions, as a vital part of their functions, to take a considerable share 
in the study and development of industrial heelth and hygiene. The 
Committee, as organized, was said to couple professional and scientific 
attainments with practical knowledge and experience, and its work 
and advice will be of educational value to industry in designing and 
planning process and machine so that industrial health in its wider 
sense may be secured and efficiency augmented. 

| Following the appointment of the Committee, a 3-day conference 

fon industrial health was called by the Minister of Labor, to which 
were invited representatives of governmental agencies and other 

S organizations interested in the physical well-being of the working 
population, and representatives of the Dominions. The conference 

}was useful in focusing attention upon the urgent needs and problems 

ito be faced, and in stimulating further efforts; the importance of posi- 

: B tive and preventive medicine was emphasized by all the speakers. 
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Industrial Disputes 





Strikes in May 1943 


THE Bureau’s preliminary strike estimates for May 1943 show 39; 
strikes, 620,000 workers involved, and 1,275,000 man-days of idleness 
The number of strikes was the same as in April, but there were mo; 
than three times as many workers involved and nearly twice as muc¢ 
idleness in May as in April. Strike idleness during May is estimat, 
to have been 0.16 percent of the available working time as compare 
with 0.08 percent in April. The amount of idleness in May, whil 
substantially greater than in May 1942, was less than in May 194, 
and less than the average for May during the 5-year pre-defense perio 
of 1935-39. 

Figures for the first 5 months of 1943, with data also for edrlie 
comparative periods, appear in the following table. 













Strikes During the First 5 Months of 1943 with Comparative Figures for May in Karlie 
Years ! 













Man-days idle during 
month (all strikes 







Strikes beginning in month 










Month 







> ‘ont 
. Workers . Perc . 
Number involved Number a ib 






















January : 195 90, 000 450, 000 

February : 210 42, 000 | 170, 000 

March 260 72, 000 230, 000 

April 395 200, 000 675, 000 

May 395 620, 000 1, 275, 000 

May 1942 ; _ ae 285 68, 820 322, O85 

Rie RL SE ee Ee teen 463 321, 485 2, 172, 303 

May average, 1935-39 = ae 308 | 135, 816 2, 084, 334 














' Figures for 1943 are not final but subject to change as later information is received. All figures 
strikes lasting less than 1 working day (or shift) and those involving fewer than 6 workers. 
2 Not available. 


















The coal stoppages of May 1-3, in both the bituminous and anthm- 
cite fields, accounted for considerably more than half of the idlenes 
nnd the workers involved in May strikes. The details of these stop- 
pages, tracing further developments in the month of June, will appe: 
in a subsequent issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

Akron rubber workers’ strike —-Protesting a War Labor Board awar 
allowing a basic wage increase of 3 cents per hour, about 50,000 rubbe' 
workers stopped work for 4 days from May 22 to 26. The plant 
affected were the Akron plants of the Goodrich, Goodyear, Firestom 
and General Tire and Rubber companies. The wage dispute hi 
been pending before the Board since June 1942. Following thi 
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“Little Steel’’ formula, a Board panel had recommended a basic wage 
sncrease Of 8 cents per hour. In cutting the award to 3 cents, the 
Board explained that application of the formula on the company-by- 
ompany basis recommended by the panel would have a serious un- 
stabilizing effect between the wage structure of plants in the Akron 
area, Where the highest wages are paid, and other rubber-processing 
plants. The 3-cent increase was made retroactive to dates of certifi- 
cation to the Board or expiration of the contracts, and applicable to 
plants of the General Tire & Rubber Co. outside of Akron, as well 
coil the Akron rubber plants. The president of the union, United 
Rubber Workers of America (C. I. O.), urged the workers to return in 
accordance with the no-strike pledge. An appeal was made by 
President Roosevelt to the workers, who returned to their jobs when 
the War Labor Board accepted the petitions of the union to reconsider 
the wage increase granted. 

Chrysler Corporation strike in Detroit—Over 23,000 workers em- 
ployed in 6 Detroit plants of the Chrysler Corporation walked out 
on May 20 in protest against a long list of grievances and against delay 
in renewal of their contract with the company. 

The strike indicated serious unrest among the workers, most of 
whom were members of the United Automobile Workers (C. I. O.). 
A union contract had expired in November 1942, and renewal had 
been pending before the War Labor Board for 6 months. Spokes- 

imen for the union contended that during this period collective bar- 
gaining had broken down, and that grievance machinery had been 
ignored by the company. They also charged that unreasonable dis- 
ciplinary measures had been imposed, that unjustified wage differen- 
S tials had developed within the plants, that men were being replaced 
Sby women at lower wages, in defiance of the war policy of equal pay 
for equal work, and that new workers were being hired at higher 
}wages than those with seniority rights. They also held that the 
S company had refused to follow the old contract policy of upgrading. 
» As soon as the walk-out occurred, the regional office of the War 
Labor Board ordered the men (through their union officials) back to 
their jobs. Union leaders, for the most part, affirmed the alleged 
erievances of the men but urged that the no-strike pledge to the 
Government be kept. Conferences of union and company officials 
were held with representatives of the Board, and State and Federal 
concilators. Responding to the union leaders’ appeals, the men voted 
to go back on May 24, after being assured that their grievances would 
receive full consideration by management and the War Labor Board. 


POPOCOPE 


Activities of the United States Conciliation Service, 


May 1943 


THE United States Conciliation Service, during May 1943, disposed 
of 1,764 situations involving 869,800 workers (table 1). The services 
of this agency were requested by the employers, employees, and other 
interested parties. Of these situations, 167 were strikes and lock-outs 
involving 79,274 workers; 921 were threatened strikes and contro- 
versies involving 392,937 workers. During the month, 330 disputes 
were certified to the National War Labor Board, and in 55 cases other 
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agencies assumed par compe The remaining 291 situations inel ide; 
investigations, arbitrations, requests for information, consultations 
etc. 


Tasie 1.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, May 1943, by 
‘ype of Situation 





— 


Type of situation Number Workers in. 
volved 


| 
| 
| 


All situations handled 7 Meet ; , 764 | 


Disputes 
Strikes 
Threatened strikes 
Lock-outs. - 
Controversies 


Other situations 
Investigations " 
Technical services - -_- 
Arbitrations 
Requests to conduct consent elections- 
Requests for information. 
Consultations. . 
Spec ial services of Commissioners 
Complaints___- 


Disputes referred to other agencies during negotiations 
To National War Labor Board init 
To National Labor Relations Board 
To other Federal agencies 
To non-governmental ainaitiis : 
To State agencies 
To Wage Adjustment Board. 





! During the month 119 cases, invofving 47,409 workers, were adjusted, subject to hearings officer or arbi- 
tration procedure, with the hearings o‘Ticer or arbiter to be selected by the National War Labor Board 

The facilities of the Service were used in 28 major industrial fields, 
such as building trades and the manufacture of foods, iron and steel, 
textiles, etc. (table 2), and were utilized by employees and employers 
in 45 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico (table 3). 


TaBLe 2.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, May 1943, by 
Industries 





Disputes | Other situations Total 





Industry 
Num- | Workers | Num-/| Workers | Num-| Worker: 
ber involved | ber | involved ber | involved 

| 





a 
1 
= 


All industrjes_...._......._..--_-- | 1,478 848, 572 | 869 








ND 0 eaitindeapeke ad 10, 999 
Building ~~ a ere c 48 14, 381 
Chemicals Ee } 22, 090 
Communications - SR al 13 3, 981 
Domestic and personal _- Seer lie 14, 671 
Electrical equipment - ------ --- , 19, 600 
Food. , | 
Furniture and finished lumber 5 10, 675 | 


SKSRIFSu. 


_ 


Iron and steel P a " ee BT ee 67, 251 
Leather _. OE ES. SET rr 6, 282 | 
Lumber - 97, 353 
Machinery - - - 43, 496 
Maritime ___.- L 
Mining tae 
Motion pictures - 


wSotsee® « 


Nonferrous metals... .........- nbahes ebibsinke 


5 | 
12 | 











BRaKBS weaotS¥ 
SRaBsBNVZ 


Wie S16 aang nes 
: EE Te ee. ee 





Text le 
Tot cect 
Trade 

Transp¢ 
Transp‘ 
Utilities 
Miscelle 


Al] Stat 


Alabam 
Arizona 
Arkanss 
Califorr 
Colorad 
Connec 
Delawa 
District 


Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho .. 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa- 
Kansas 
Kentuc 


Louisia 
Maine 

Maryla 
Massac 
Michig: 
Minnes 
Mississ 
Missou 


Monta! 
Nebras! 
New H 
New Je 
New M 
New Y 
North | 


Ohio__. 
Oklaho 
Oregon 
Pennsy 
Puerto 

Rhode 

South ¢ 
Tennes 


Texas.. 
Utah _- 
Vermol 
Virginé 
Washi 
West V 
Wiscon 
Wyom 
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Taste 2.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, May 1943, by 











ded Industries—Continued 
Ons. a 
| 
Disputes Other situations | Total 
2 be Industry A ; ; 7 
"9 Num- Workers Num- Workers Num- Workers 
ber involved ber involved ber involved 
—s a — one — . , a 
g ip. Toxtilesadias ate cn ae . 74 109, 982 17 2, 323 91 112, 305 
l Tobacco ..---- ite bees F 8 3, 230 : el s 3, 230 
4 OR 8 OS : 89 7, 309 22 1, 101 111 8, 410 
Transportation - ee 81 39, 963 9 104 wo) 40, 067 
), Sy Transportation equipment..-_-__- 107 182, 757 25 4, 221 132 186, 978 
Utilities - ..-------- Pinioscss 32 9, 487 7 803 39 10, 290 
2.9 Miscellaneous - - : . 96 18, 101 38 2,017 134 20, 118 
, —- 
7 TasLe 3.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, May 1943, by 
De States 
v# 
9 Disputes | Other situations Total 
2 States 
9 Num-j| Workers | Num-| Workers | Num-| Workers 
ber involved | ber | involved ber involved 
if aN Steteee 4 4... .« . ; 1, 473 848, 572 291 21, 228 1, 764 869, 800 
ON 7 Alabama. ss F 18 12, 508 4 24 29 12. 532 
14 Arizona Mt) 2, 706 6 117 15 2, 823 
97 = Arkansas-.- - : 7 1, 922 l 100 s 2.022 
208 ® California. - . 111 65, 753 14 830 125 66, 583 
93. =» Colorado. - dai 21 3, 016 21 3, 016 
Connecticut__- -- 5 13, 765 4 660 12 14, 425 
= ' Delaware-- 2 198 . . 2 198 
© District of Columbia 6 2, 431 4 536 10 2. 967 
= Vlrida.___.. : 12 1, 489 2 61 14 1, 550 
5 Me Georgia... | ; 8 3, 463 4 111 12 3, 574 
— ibe : 5 3, 700 5 3, 700 
] Illinois... : 161 53, 457 38 2, 598 199 56, 055 
Indiana__..--.--- 57 15, 787 ll 715 68 16, 502 
rs lowa...-. : 16 5, 554 ll 1,019 27 6, 573 
Co ea 4 " 1] 1, 039 l 3 12 1, 042 
Kentucky - - --- 17 3, 896 l ] 18 3, 897 
hy Louisiana__- ; ' 17 7, 052 7 242 24 7, 204 
Maine ........- Rediouan ae : 6 33, 726 t 1, 761 10 35, 487 
Maryland ........-.- “a 13 1, 636 l 100 14 1, 736 
~ ') Massachusetts... : . 7 50 14, 012 15 2, 178 65 16, 190 
= Michigan....__.-- : : ; 121 52, 944 24 | 1, 320 145 54, 264 
= Minnesota..............--. i 13 1, 826 3 26 16 1, 852 
= Mississippi-- -- ctik. 7 on 7 1, 543 1 3 8 1, 546 
)  — ; = 56 13, 911 10 442 66 14, 353 
= Montana_-_-.--.--- SE ET 8 390 wal , 8 390 
= Nebraska._.__.--- , = 10 2, 547 10 2, 547 
> New Hampshire ony 2 31 3 31 5 62 
- New Jersey --.-- ts 52 32, 259 6 17 58 32, 276 
New Mexico__--- 8 301 _ ~- 8 301 
0 1 New Yax........ 130 104, 358 16 2, 042 146 106, 400 
- North Carolina -- , 2 2, 876 2 13 14 2, 889 
Obie. oc See: - wee 157 86, 778 21 1, 959 178 88, 737 
4 i : 10 2, 889 7 27 17 2, 916 
a Oregon. _ 2 SS 29 59, 095 6 106 35 59, 201 
> Pennsylvania..__.-------- . ‘ 110 72, 188 28 1, 497 138 73, 685 
mm Puerto Rico-_-__--. aa . 8 15, 044 2 2 10 15, 046 
a » Rhode Island._.._..___- ; 3 1, 327 2 2 5 1, 329 
South Carolina...__.. 6 2; 934 2 38 . 2 972 
® Tennessee_........- . : 26 7, 102 8 216 34 7,318 
; 
{ Texas....___ : 23 37, 893 5 183 28 38, 076 
S Ute. , ; 3 1,081 |... 3 : 3 1, O81 
» Vermont... --- Sees ee H 10 I 10 
j ———e iN ee ae 4 14 16, 704 5 1,717 19 18, 421 
‘ Washington_______- oe e a | 35 57, 123 4 43 39 57, 166 
S West Virginia... __- ” a 19 3, 497 2 253 21 3, 750 
‘ ——— ot. 51 24, 544 5 225 56 24, 769 
s Wyoming... a fk : 5 gE oS 4 277 
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Admission of Alien Farm Workers into United States 






PURSUANT to a joint resolution of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of April 29, 1943, the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization issued regulations governing the admission into this 
country of alien agricultural laborers from North, Central, and South 
America. 

The alien must possess certain qualifications for admission. He 
must submit to the examining immigration inspector an alien laborer’s 
identification card prepared prior to embarkation for the United States 
by the War Food Administrator or his duly authorized representative. 
If the alien does not possess this card, he must establish that he is 
seeking admission as one of a specific group of agricultural workers 
who are being recruited directly by an employer under conditions 
which have been approved by the District Director of Immigration 
and Naturalization of the district in which the alien applies for 

admission. 

Such an individual desiring to enter the United States must also 
submit to the proper authority a birth certificate, or establish to th 
satisfaction of the immigration inspector that he was born in the 
country of claimed nativity, and that he is not an enemy alien. 

The alien agricultural worker is exempt from certain provisions of 
the immigration laws, such as those relating to contract laborers, 
literacy requirements, payment of passage by corporations, foreign 
governments, or others, and the payment of a head tax. 

In case the workers applying for entry under the terms of this reso- 
lution have previously been Runiwted from the United States solely 

. because of illegal entry or absence of required documents, if such 

\ deportation has not occurred on more than one occasion, they are 

exempted from the provision of the immigration law which requires 

the permission of the Attorney General for reentry. 

Prospective workers are exempt from the provisions of Title III of 
the Registration Act of 1940 relating to the registration and finger- 
printing of aliens. For these alien agricultural workers, the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturalization makes special provisions 
relating to fingerprinting, identification cards, and to conditions an 
period of admission. With respect to the last point, the alien is to be 
admitted into this country for a fixed period, not to exceed 1 year,-on 
condition that he maintains continuously the status of an agricultura! 
worker. Failure to maintain that status will result in deportation. 

Regardless of the length of the fixed period for which admitted, or 
any extension that may occur, the alien is to depart from the United 


i Federal Register, May 11, 1943, pp. 6013 §; 8 U. S. C. 132, 136, 139, 142, 180, 451. 
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Labor Laws and Decisions 


States within 30 days after the cessation of all hostilities in the 
present war. 

An agricultural worker admitted under the foregoing provisions, 
may be readmitted after temporary visits to foreign contiguous terri- 
tory, on presentation of his alien laborer’s identification card, if he is 
still maintaining the status of an agricultural worker in the United 


States. 
POPOOLE 


Recent Decisions of Interest to Labor’ 


Decisions Under Fair Labor Standards Act 


SCOPE of Wage and Hour Administrator's subpena powers.—By 
denying an application for certiorari in Standard Dredging Corp. v. 
Walling,? the Supreme Court of the United States seems to have 
settled most aspects of the much-litigated controversy over the extent 
of the subpena powers of the Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division.* The Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit had previ- 
ously (132 Fed. (2d) 332) affirmed a district court order, requiring 
compliance with the Administrator’s subpena over the protest of the 
company that its employees were not engaged in activities subject to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and furthermore that the employees 
were seamen exempted under section 13 (a) (3) of the act. The 
subpena had been issued under sections 9 and 11 (a) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act ‘“‘to determine whether any person has violated any 
provision” of the act. The court of appeals had rested its decision 
on the authority of Endicott Johnson Co. v.. Perkins, 317 U.S. 501, 
in which it was held that the courts should enforce the subpena of the 
Secretary of Labor, issued in the course of administering the (Walsh- 
Healey) Public Contracts Act. The purpose of the Secretary’s 
subpena was to determine if violations of the act had been committed, 
although the company contended that it was entitled to full judicial 
consideration of the issue of the “coverage” of the act before being 
obliged to submit its records to the inspection of the Secretary. It 
was the view of the district court in the Standard Dredging Corpora- 
tion case, apparently approved by the appellate courts, that section 
11 (a) of the act contemplates not only investigations of industries 
subject to the act, but also investigation and inspection of persons 
and firms (enforced by the power of subpena) for the purpose of 
enabling the Administrator to ascertain (a) if they are within the 
scope of the act and (b) if prohibited underpayments have been made. 
The action of the Supreme Court indicates that a refusal to submit 
toa subpena cannot be justified by a claim that the employees of the 
person subpenaed are not “engaged in commerce or the production of 
goods for commerce.’’ That defense, however, is still available if the 
. Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, Department of Labor. The cases covered in this article represent 
a selection of significant decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
— judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law nor to indicate the effect of particular 
decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary results may be reached based upon locai statutory provisi ions, 


the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 


263 Sup. Ct. 1318 (June 1, 1943). 
? The position that the Administrator’s subpena powers cannot be enforced where “‘coverage”’ is denied 
was vigorously maintained by the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals in General Tobacco & Grocery Co. v. 


Fleming, 125 Fed. (2d) 596. 
534879—43——_9 
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Administrator, as a result of facts disclosed by the inspection, should 

decide that injunction proceedings in the courts are warranted. 

Immédiately prior to the Supreme Court’s action the Courts of 
Appeals for the First and Second Circuits decided analogous cas»s ‘ 
in accordance with the principles recognized in the Standard Dredging 
Corporation case. 

Production of gold for noncompetitive market covered by act.—Revers- 
ing the district court, the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals held t)ia: 
the power of Congress to exclude from the channels of interstate com- 
merce goods produced under substandard conditions was not limi: ed 
to goods or activities of a ‘commercial’ nature (Walling v. Haile Gold 
Mines, Inc., — Fed. (2d) —). 

The company had successfully contended in the lower court that its 
eens of gold was not covered by the Fair Labor Staridards Act, 

ecause it disposed of the gold to the United States Government, «|c- 

livering it to the local postmaster for shipment to the mint, and be- 
cause, in any event, gold was not a subject of competition in com- 
merce. The Circuit Court of Appeals held that the shipment of gold 
from the local post office to the mint was not a mere administrative act 
of Government, but was, rather, the company’s ordinary use of the 

Postal System and constituted interstate commerce. The appellate 

court held further that the absence of a competitive market for gold 

did not remove its production from the scope of the act, as the power 

of Congress to exclude goods from interstate commerce did not <e- 
pend on either the ‘‘commercial’’ nature of the article or the existence 
of competition. 

The company’s motion to dismiss the appeal on the ground that the 
case had become moot because the mine had been closed for the du- 
ration of the war, under Government orders, was denied. The court 
stated that goimg out of business or otherwise discontinuing an illegal! 
practice does not render moot an action institutee by a public agency, 
and that the possibility of the resumption of operations after the war 
indicated that a substantial controversy still existed and that effective 
relief could be granted.® 

Cook employed by contractor with railroad company.—A cook prepar- 
ing and serving meals to maintenance-of-way employees of an inter- 
state railroad, in a cook and dining car operated by a firm under con- 
tract with the railroad, was held not to be engaged in commerce 
within the meaning of the Fair Labor Standards Act by the United 
States Supreme Court in a 5 to 4 decision (Justices Murphy, Douglas, 
Black, and Rutledge, dissenting). The Court’s decision affirmed a 
judgment of the Fifth Circuit Cou of Appeals.’ 

In a similar situation under the Federal Employers’ Liability Act 
the Court had held that a cook employed by a railroad was in inter- 
state commerce,® and had indicated that the standards relating to tlic 
definition of “commerce” under the Federal Employers’ Liability Ac‘ 
(oa) —— "Accord, 7 re Walling, eter’ Wage-Hour Rept, 382 (GD NY. 1013). But ave, contin, Wall 
v. News Printing Co. 49 Fed. Supp. 659 (D.N_J. April 4, 1943). 

‘Contra Walling v. T. Buetiner & Co., 133 Fed. (2d) 306 (C. C. A. 7), certiorari denied, — Sup. Ct... 
and Walling v. Shenandoah-Dives Mining Co., 134 Fed. To Neng Np Sd 10). The Court distinguished Mi : 
v. Green, 159 U.S. 651, St. Prerre v. United States (decided by Supreme Court on May 3, 1943) and Uni‘! 
States v. Hamburg-A merican Co., 239 U. 8. 466. 

© McLeod v. Threlkeld, 69 Sup. Ct. 1248 (June 7, 1943). 


’ 121 Fed. (2d) 880; discussed in Monthly Labor Review, March 1943 (p. 492), 
* Philadelphia, B. & W. R. R. Co. v. Smith, 250 U. 8. 101. 
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were also applicable to the Fair Labor Standards Act.® However, in 
the instant case, the Court held that the activities of the cook were 
not so Closely related to interstate commerce as to be part of that 
conumerce, and suggested that the decision in the Smith case had been 
limited by later decisions under the Federal Employers’ Liability Act. 

( saa of employees engaged 1 m maintenance, repair, and reconstruc- 

blic highways.—An interesting oral opinion was handed down 
on I il 27, 1943, by Judge Mathew M. Joyce of the United States 
Distriet Court, District of Minnesota, Fourth District. In the case 
in question (W ‘alling v. Craig and Alexander) the court, relying upon 
pre vious cases,’° ruled that employees of defendant contractors who 
were engaged in the maintenance, repair, and reconstruction of public 
highways, were covered by the act. The theory was that since high- 
ways are essential instrumentalities of interstate commerce, work in 
relation thereto would constitute engaging in commerce within the 
meaning of the act. 

[t was further held that shop employees, whose duties are directed 
toward keeping in repair and working order the tools, machines, 
and equipment of the defendants during the work season, came under 
the act. However, it was also held that repair work on equipment, 
after completion of a job or of the season’s work, is not covered by 
the act. 

The court decided that the employees of the defendant contracting 
company were not State employees within the meaning of section 3 (d)" 
of the act; therefore, even though the employees worked on State 
roads, they were not exempted from its provisions. 

Limitation of employees’ right to injunction under Wage-Hour Law.— 
Several employees had filed suit under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, against their employer for unpaid minimum wages and overtime. 

Subsequently, the employees (relying upon section 15 (a) (3) ” of the 
act) also brought action against their union, alleging that it had en- 
tered into a conspiracy to force the plaintiffs to abandon their suit, 
and that, when they refused to do so, they had been discharged by the 
employer and expelled by the union. 

The trial court dismissed the complaint against the union, holding 
that injunctions under the act could be granted only against employees, 
and that the union in this case was not the employer. 

The Court of Appeals, in Bowe v. Judson C. Burns, Inc.," rejected 
the reasoning of the district court, but affirmed the result on totally 
different grounds. The appellate court pointed out that the prohi- 
bitions of section 15 (a) (3) against the discharge of or discrimi- 
nation against employees who had filed complaints are directed 

against “any person,” not merely against “an employer.” It held 
that, insofar as section 15 (a) (3) prohibits the discharge of an em- 
ployee for filing a pee or otherwise asserting claims under the 





; a vy. North Shore Corp., 318 U. S. 125; discussed in Monthly Labor Review, March 1943 (pp. 
° Overstreet v. North Shore Corp., 63 Sup. Ct. 494 (1943) (see Monthly Labor Review, March 1943, p. 492); 
ind Pedersen v. Delaware, Lack. & West. R. P., 229 U. 8. 146. 

i“ *Employer’ includes any person acting directly or indirectly in the interest of an employer in relation 

) an employee but shall not include the United States or any State or political subdivision of a State, or any 
labor organization (cther than when acting as an employer), or anyone acting in the capacity of officer or 
agent of such labor organization.” 

"4 Section 15 (a) (3) provides that it shall be unlawful “to discharge or in any other manner discriminate 
ainst any employee because such employee has filed a complaint or instituted or caused to be instituted . 
ny proceeding under or related tothisact * * *. 

— Fed. (2d) (May 6, 1943). 
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act, the provision is directed at employers. Nevertheless, the cour 
added, the prohibition against discrimination runs against unions an( 
other persons as well. Phe court declined to order the issuance of ay 
injunction, however, because it held that under the act only the 
Administrator can bring injunctive proceedings to restrain violations 


Decisions Under National Labor Relations Act 


Reimbursement of employees for check-off of dues to company-dominate 
union.—Affirming the judgment of the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals 
(132 Fed. (2d.) 390), the Supreme Court, in a 6 to 3 decision, upheld 
the authority of the National Labor Relations Board to order an 
employer to reimburse employees for wages checked off as dues to , 
company-dominated union.“ 

The Board had ordered the disestablishment of the company. 
dominated union and the reimbursement of employees for dues and 
assessments deducted from their wages by the company and paid to 
the union. The order was issued under section 10 (c) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, authorizing the Board to require those persons 
found engaged in unfair labor practices “to take such affirmative 
action, including reinstatement of employees with or without bac 
pay as will effectuate the policies of the act.” 

Mr. Justice Murphy, in the majority opinion, declared that th 
discretion of the Board should not be disturbed unless the end soughi 
to be achieved was other than to effectuate the policies of the ac 
The Court considered the fact that a closed-shop contract was ii 
effect and that the result of the check-off of union dues from wages 
was to require employees to support an illegal organization, thus inter- 
fering with free collective bargaining. The Court also added tha’ 
reimbursement of the money to employees would aid in disestablishing 
the organization, and that the reimbursement order should not be 
characterized as a “redress for a private wrong” and “penal” in natur 
but rather as a vindication of ‘‘public, not private, rights.”’ It stated 
that the order was “intended to remove the effects of this unfair 
labor practice by restoring to the employees what would not hav 
been taken from them if the company had not contravened the act.’ 

Supervisors’ right to bargain under National Labor Relations Act.- 
The sanctions of the Wagner Act do not extend to supervisory en- 
ployees, either in separate bargaining units or in units including 
supervisors with ordinary employees, according to the decision o/ 
the National Labor Relations Board (Chairman Millis, dissenting 
in the case In re Maryland dock Co. The Board’s policy now 
appears to be settled that it will not entertain petitions for certifica- 
tion of unions consisting of foremen as supervisors. Those unions 
already designated as bargaining agents for supervisors, however 
will not be disqualified, nor will union rules relating to membership 
of supervisors in labor organizations be disturbed. 

It was reasoned that although supervisors may be “ employees’ 
within the meaning of the act, there is no requirement that the 

\* Virginia Electric Power Co. v. National Labor Relations Board, 63 Sup. Ct. 832. In 11 cases, 5 circu 
courts have ruled to the contrary, refusing to enforce the Board’s orders requiring reimbursement of check 


off dues 
1612 Labor Relations Rept. 439; 49 National Labor Relations Board, case No. 105. Previously th 





Board was believed to have adopted a contrary rule (Jn re Union Colleries Coal Co., 11 Labor Relations 
Rept. 313, 41 National Labor Relations Board 961, and Jn re Godchaur Sugars Inc., 11 Labor Relations 


Rept. 318, 44 National Labor Relations Board 874). 
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Board recognize them as appropriate bargaining units. The Board 
stated that, if the act ‘were interpreted to protect supervisors, it 
would “‘impede the processes of collective bargaining, disrupt estab- 
lished managerial and production techniques, and militate against 
effectuation of the policies of the act.” 

Effect of verbal promise not to seek election of bargaining unit for 
1 year—The Naiional Labor Relations Board held in Jn re General 
Aircraft Corp.,"* that a verbal agreement made by a union with an 
employer at the time of a consent election, by which the union agreed 
to abide by the National Labor Relations Board’s “1 year doctrine’”’ 
with respect to the filing of a new petition, was not binding on the 
parties. In ordering an election to be held, the Board declared that, 
although only 5 months had elapsed from the date of the last election, 
neither the Board, an employer, or a union could deprive employees 
of the collective-bargaining rights granted them by the Wagner Act. 











Arbitration 










In the case, In re Devery,” a significant decision, upholding the 
power of an arbitrator, pursuant to a general arbitration agreement, 
to make an award broader in scope than the specific issue framed in 
the agreement to arbitrate a particular -controversy, was handed 
down by the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York. 

The opinion discloses that one Cody, a union member, was injured 
while performing services as driver on a heavy-duty motortruck and 
was incapacitated for a period of 6 months, after which time he was 
reemployed at the same job for 7 months. The employer, a trucking 
company, self-insured under the workmen’s compensation law, was 
| then notified that the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau had awarded 
| Cody a substantial sum as compensation for the injury. The em- 
| ployer took the position that, by reason of the award, Cody’s unfit- 
ness to remain in its employ was established and that it should noi 
be required to bear the risk of his employment in view of his impaired 
physical condition. The company’s agreement with the union, a 
year previously, provided for submission of controversies to the im- 
partial chairman of the New York City trucking industry. It was, 
therefore, agreed to submit to the chairman the matter of Cody’s 
employment. The arbitration provision of the union agreement 
provided in part that the impartial chairman might ‘‘make such 
award or decision or disposition of the matter as to him seems just 
and which, in addition to awarding any sum of money or damages 
or any other relief, may contain provisions commanding or restraining 
acts and conduct of the employer or union.” 

An exchange of letters between the attorneys for the union and for 
the employer disclosed that the specific issue to be determined was 
whether the employer might “dismiss Cody because he is unable to 
drive a heavy-duty truck.” 

After hearings, the arbitrator determined that Cody was not 
qualified to drive a heavy-duty truck and that the employer was not 
required under his contract with the union to continue Cody in 





49 National Labor Relations Board 12y, 12 Labor Relations Rept. 503. 
’ (May 7, 1943), 12 Labor Relations Rept. 510. 
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employment in this capacity. However, the employer was dir «tg 
to “‘continue John Cody in its employ as a helper on its trucis ¢ 
some other appropriate capacity, compatible with his physica! cop. 
dition whereby he might earn at least a union helper’s rate o! pay 


($39 per week).”’ 


The company contended that the arbitrator’s ruling extenda 
beyond the terms of the controversy submitted and exceeded the < cop. 
of his authority. The Court, however (one judge dissenting), |ie\; 
that the broad terms of the general arbitration agreement aboy, 


quoted justified the arbitrator’s decision. 


Decisions Under Social Security Laws 


State unemployment-compensation laws applicable to maritime en })l0). 
ment not unconstitutivnal._—The Supreme Court of the United S\ates 
ruled that the New York Unemployment Insurance Law is applicab|, 
to maritime employees.'"* The question presented was whether th, 
State contribution could be collected from the employer of an assis 
ant cook on a dredge employed in land-filling operations and from 
the employer of a grain trimmer on a floating grain elevator, |oth 
operating on navigable waters of the United States. 

The two grounds upon which the employers contested the validity 
of the New York statute were (1) that imposition of the tax on man- 
time employers violates article 3, section 2 of the Constitution, which 
gives Federal courts jurisdiction over all cases involving maritime and 
admiralty; and (2) that the Congress has declared, either expressly 
or by implication, that no such tax shall be imposed on maritin 
employers. 

he employers relied on Southern Pacific Co. v. Jensen™ in which 
the Court had declared invalid a State workmen’s compensation act, 
as applied to maritime employment, on the ground that it impaired 
the uniformity of the essential features of the maritime law. H\ow- 
ever, the Court found no reason to believe that a lack of uniformity in 
State unemployment-compensation laws as applied to maritin 
pursuits would cae the effects which, it was feared, might flow from 
workmen’s compensation legislation in that field. It was observe: 
that the doctrine of the Jensen case had already been severely limited 
by other decisions of the Court and that “it has no vitality beyond 
that which may continue as to State workmen’s compensation laws. 
The Court went on to hold that the Constitution does not deprive : 
State of power to levy_a_tax upon maritime employment for unem- 
ployment benefits. <q ¢e ~ 
With reference to the second issue presented, the Court held that 
the exemption from the operation of the Federal Social Security 
Act of services performed by any individual employed “as an officer or 
member of the crew of a vessel on the navigable waters of the Unite< 
States” (26 U. S. C. 1607) does not prevent a State from taxing uch 
employment for the purposes of its local unemployment-compeiis:- 
tion system. 7 


mes 
In Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co. v. Huffman™ which involve: 
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similar issues, the Supreme Court affirmed a decision of the Circuit § 





8 Standard Dredging Corp. v. Murphy; Int’! Elevating Co. v. Murphy, 63 a Ct. 1067 (May 24, | 
1” 244 U. 8. 205; discussed in Monthly Labor Review, March 1943 (pp. 497, 498). 
#63 Sup. Ct. 1070 )May 24, 1943). é 
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Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit which had dismissed, on its 
merits, an application of the company instituted in the Federal courts 
for a declaratory judgment that the Louisiana unemployment- 
compensation law was invalid as applied to maritime employment. 
The Supreme Court, however, based its decision upon the procedural 
cround that where a State law provides an adequate remedy which 
the taxpayer has not pursued, the Federal courts are not available for 
a declaratory judgment respecting the validity of that law. In affirm- 
ing the lower court’s judgment in favor of the State, the Supreme 
Court indicated that the application for declaratory judgment should 
have been denied without consideration of the merits. 

Golf professional held not to be an employee.—The Circuit Court. of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit held, in Ridge Country Club v. United 
States ™ that a golf “pro” was not in “employment” in relation to 
the club within the meaning of the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. The club, therefore, 
was entitled to a refund of the taxes paid under protest under those 
statutes, 

The “‘pro’’ involved in the case ran a golf shop at the club’s premises, 
gave instructions to members, and was to “‘devote his full time and 
best efforts and be in attendance at the club daily during reasonable 
hours.”” He was to originate and “personally supervise regular and 
special programs of golf play.’”’ The court stated “‘concededly he 
was an employee as to the annual retainer, yet an independent con- 
tractor when he acted as shopkeeper and instructor. * * * But 
looking at the single issue as to the nature of the pro’s relationship to 
the club when giving instructions or operating the shop, we think it 
clear that he was an independent contractor.” 

An interesting angle of the court’s decision is its reliance upon the 
wording of the statute (49 U.S.C. 1101). This section provides that 
every “employer (as defined in section 1107 of this title) shall pay 
* * * an excise tax with respect to having individuals in his 
employ, equal to the following percentages of the total wages (as 
defined in section 1107 of this title) payable by him * * * with 
respect to employment (as defined in section 1107 of this title).” 
The court called attention to the words, “payable by him,’ and 
observed that “the club never paid the pro the money on which the 
tax is based.” 

Aside from the problem of determining the coverage of the act, 
either by reference to the definitional provisions or the language of the 
section levying the tax, the case raises the question of whether the 
circuit court intended to indicate that it is unlikely that the employ- 
ment relationship will be found to exist where the compensation for 
services emanated from a third party other than the alleged employer. 
In a considerable variety of ieiinel siveumeeliinces and under several 
types of social legislation, this method of payment of compensation 
has been held not incompatible with the employment relation. 
Vendors of ice-cream novelties, for example, who “purchased’’ the 





" —— Fed. (2d) —— (May 7, 1943). 

™ In section 1101 “employment” is defined as ‘‘any service of whatever nature, performed * * °* by 
an employee for his emp loyer’’; ‘‘wages”’ is defined as ‘‘all remuneration for emj:loyment.” 

The definitions relating to the benefit provisions of the old-age and survivors’ insurance sections of the 
Social Security Act are substantially the same as the language here quoted. Decisions under the taving acté 
referred to are not necessarily decisive of questions arising on similar facts uncer the benefit provisions, but 
they carry much weight and are persuasive in determining whether an individual js entitled to old-age and 
survivor's insurance. 
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product from the manufacturer at a wholesale rate and who sold {hp 
product to the consuming public at a retail rate, were held to be “em. 
ployees” under the Connecticut unemployment-compensation lay. 
which defines “employment” in terms of the common-law master. 
servant relationship. (Jack and Jill, Inc. v. Tone, 9 A. (2d) 497 
(Conn. 1939).) Likewise, the Tenth Circuit Court of Appeals jy 
Jones v. Goodson (121 F. (2d) 176, 179), held that taxi drivers who 
rent cabs from a company at a stipulated rate and retain the fares 
paid by passengers are employees of the company within the meaning 
of the statutes involved in the Ridge Country Club case.” 
Real-estate salesmen held to be employees.—A question which has 
resulted in considerable controversy under State and Federal social. 
security laws is whether real-estate salesmen are employees of th 
firm for whom they perform services. The Bureau of Internal Revenve 
had ruled that real-estate salesmen under the usual circumstances were 
not employees within the coverage of the Federal unemployment and 
old-age and survivorship insurance tax laws. That ruling was 


recently reversed *™ but without retroactive effect, except for th 
limited period of time prescribed in the Bureau’s ruling. 





# See also Caraher v. Sears Roebuck & Co., 124 Conn. 409, 200 Atl. 324; Indian Hill Club v. Industria 
Commission, 309 Ill. 271, 140 N. E. 871; Kaus v. Huston, 35 8. Supp. 327, aff’d. 129 Fed. (2d) 183; Glie/mi , 
Netherland Dairy Co., 254 N. Y. 60, 171 N. E. 609; Tharp v. Unemployment Compensation Commissi: 
Wyo. ——, 121 Pae. (2d) 172; Claremont Country Club vy. Industrial Accident Commission, 174 Cal. 39 
Pac. 209; Sloat v. Rochester Taxicab Co., 177 App. Div. 57, aff’d. 221 N. Y. 491. Contra, Yellow Cab 
Magruder (D. C. Md., Apr. 2, 1943). 

“S.S. T. 346, C. B. 1938-2, 300 (Aug. 8, 1938). 

% Mim 5504, I. R. B. 1943-8-11421. (April 15, 1943). Accord, Rahoutis v. Unemployment Compensat 
Commission, — Oreg. — (Apr. 20, 1943); Robert C. Buell & Co. v. Danaher, 18 A. (2d) 697 (Conn. 1941) (Securi- 
ties salesmen); Babb v. Huiet, 67 Ga. App. 861, 21 8S. E. (2d) 663. Contra, In re Wilson Sullivan ( 

N. Y. 110, 44 N. E. (2d) 387. 
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Wage and Hour Statistics 


Pay Differentials for Night Work Under Union 


Agreements : 


Extent of Pay Differentials for Night Work 


ABOUT 72 percent of the manufacturing workers covered by union 
agreements are employed in industries or “plants that have made pro- 
vision for work on night shifts. Differential pay for night work is 
provided for almost 70 percent of the unionized workers subject to 
work on night shifts or for about half of all the factory workers under 
union agreements.’ 

The characteristics of night-shift differentials provided by union 
agreements in manufacturing as a whole are determined largely by 
the agreement provisions found in five industries. These industries— 
aircraft, automobiles, electrical machinery, shipbuilding, and fabri- 
cated steel products—include over 60 percent of all manufacturing 
employees who are allowed night differentials under the terms of their 
agreements. In these industries large numbers of workers are under 
agreement and large proportions of these workers are subject to night 
work and entitled to night differentials. Other important industries 
in which large proportions of workers, covered by clauses referring to 
night shifts, are allowed premiums for night work include newspaper 
publishing and the manufacture of agricultural machinery, aluminum, 
machine tools, and scientific instruments. 

Among the industries in which night shifts are common but night 
differentials are rarely provided are the basic-steel, petroleum, pulp 
and paper products, glass, cement, brick, clay, pottery, and rubber 
industries. In these industries night work has long been customary, 
chiefly because many of the processes are continuous and require 
multiple-shift operations. Where shifts are rotated, so that all partici- 
pate in night work, the night-work factor may be taken into account 
in the base rates paid rather than in a differential for night work as 
such. 

The strength of union organization in an industry has undoubtedly 
also played an important part in determining whether an industry 
that necessarily involves night work shall pay a night differential. 
Practically all workers under agreement in newspaper publishing are 
allowed higher rates for night shifts than for day shifts. The fact 
that wages of printers have long been negotiated through collective 
bargaining, whereas the basic-steel and rubber industries have only 









Prepared in the Bureau’s Industria] Relations Division by Constance Williams. 

? This report is based on agreements which were current as of January 1943, on file with the Bureau of 

I aa Statistics. The cases of night-shift work without shift differe ntials include the basic-steel industry 

here round-the-clock operations prevail although their agreements seldom mention shift work explicit ly | 
see table 1 for details). 
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recently been organized, may ate account for the greater preva. 


lence of premium pay for night work in the newspaper industry 

The proportion of workers under eement who are covere: by 
clauses which mention shift work and the proportion of these workers 
entitled to night differentials under the terms of their agreemnt; 
are shown in table 1 for all manufacturing and selected manufacturing 
industries. 

In nonmanufacturing industries, night-shift differentials are com- 
monly provided for workers in telephone and telegraph and for air. 
line pilots. In a few cities, employees of electric railways and bjises 
receive extra pay for work beginning at midnight. Office workers jy 
a few companies and scattered groups of construction workers are 
also covered by night-differential provisions. Schedules of daily 
hours are saéeled in the longshore agreements, and work outside 
these hours is paid for at the overtime rate. Where such work is not 
actual overtime, this becomes a night differential at a rate which js 
much higher than is paid in most other industries. 


TaBie 1.— Night Shifts and Night Differentials Provided in Union Agreements in Al 
Manufacturing and in Selected Industries 


























Percent of workers '— 
. Under agreements pro vid- 
Under agreement ing for shifts 
Industry 
With No With 
Total shift mention! Total? | night 
prov | of shifts Gitter- | 
sions entials | e 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) | 
All manufacturing... ._.- ECE EPS <a: EES 100 72 28 100 70 | 
Agricultural mechinery.. Raa, TEES ae 100 98 2 100 88 | 
Aircraft 5 DS datlaidiien dite edie 100 | rs 100 89 | 
ECE at palin signe bisihiiisinenatinaess 100 &9 1] 100 98 | 
Automobile Rs. 048 eae 100 99 1 100 97 | 
Brick and clay............- athiipasig ten atqentiindl 100 &3 17 100 6 
Cement AE OS ee. Bat F is 100 86 14 100 6 
Chemicals, industrial......................_.__- 100 76 24 100 49 
Electrical Spenanery SN MIEN 100 97 3 100 97 
ED heated Rel te den an digiianocapsbadi 100 57 43 100 84 
SRE ESA a ee eee 100 90 10 SE 
Machine tools Siete cn canteen ae eds ciien: Untied 100 97 3 100 100 
Newspaper publishing. _.......................- 100 90 10 100 99 
Pulp and paper seamen “fi ea: ages * 100 91 9 100 5 
Petroleum - _. -. eld telbuh oobe tedcaddll 100 90 10 100 }-. 
dnt tne cedaliaitdeapiietertpinecé ese 100 99 1 | 100 2 
RE SEI ES > aa SSS 100 73 27 100 18 
Scientific instruments_....__- PE ene Ee ee 100 Qs 2 100 100 
Shipbuilding ee Eee TEI ee. 5H 100 100 |. 100 100 | 
ED Ge GU otc cnnensncdaccoceesases 100 90 10 100 24 
ESE, ARES ARE EE IS Re = 8A 100 57 43 100 93 
EE eben a eerie RMR didnt cman dae eer, 100 50 50 100 10 











' Table does not show percentages of less than | percent. 

1 This column refers to the same group of workers as column (2). 

* This industry does not include blast furnaces, steel works, or rolling mills. Agreements in basi 
do not generally mention shifts, —— it is known that round-the-clock production with rotation of 
is customary, and the payment of night differentials is rare. 
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Wage and Hour Statistics 
Types of Pay Differentials for Night W ork 


‘he provisions in union agrements for night differentials are of 

ceneral types—those which refer in a general way to night work 

o work done between specified night hours, and those which refer 

ifically to both second and third shifts.* In the first group of 
rovisions it is not always possible to tell whether or not the differ- 
ential established is intended to cover both a second and a third 
hift. However, insofar as two night shifts are operated, an agree- 
t of this type would provide the same premium rates for both 
nd- and third-shift work. On the other hand, where second 

third shifts are- specifically mentioned, agreements may either 
stablish the same differential for both shifts or provide higher wage 

s and/or allow shorter hours on the third shift than on the second 

Of all the workers covered by night-differential provisions, over 
one-fourth are covered by clauses which establish one general night 
differential. Nearly three-fourths (71 percent) of the workers cov- 
ered by agreements providing shift differentials work under clauses 
which refer specifically to both second and third shifts. Almost one- 
half of the workers in this latter group are allowed a different premium 
for the third shift than for the second and the rest are granted the 
same differential for both night shifts. A few agreements provide 
a differential for the second shift only and do not mention a third 
shift, or provide differentials for the third shift, but not for the second. 

Union agreements provide compensation for night work more com- 
monly by percentage increases over day rates than by additional 
cents per hour. Of every three workers entitled to higher hourly rates 
for night work than for day work under the terms of union agree- 
ments, about two workers are allowed a percentage increase and one 
worker a cents increase. Wage adjustments in the form of percentage 
changes maintain the same relative differences among wage classifica- 
tions; that is, higher wages are increased by larger amounts and lower 
wages by smaller amounts. A flat differential in cents per hour 
causes a greater percentage increase in the wages of the lower-paid 
workers than in the wages of the higher-paid workers, thus reducing 
the spread in wage rates per hour between occupations.‘ 

The percentages of workers covered by various types of night- 
differential provisions for 10 of the major war industries are shown 
in table 2 and (in greater detail) in the succeeding discussions of the 
differentials in each industry.® 
+ By the first shift is meant the morning shift, by the second shift the afternoon or evening shift, and by 
the third shift the night shift. Some agreements refer to the shift beginning at midnight as the first shift, 
but this report classifies such work as the third shift. 

‘ For example, a 10-cent differential on an hourly wage of 50 cents is equivalent to a 20-percent increase; 
n a wage of $1 an hour it amounts to a 10-percent increase. 

‘In the discussions for each industry, where estimates have been made of the proportion of workers cov- 
red by particular amounts of night differentials, the percentages in some cases have been so small that the 


cess of rounding them has resulted in the total percentage in any given type of night differential varying 
htly from the total percentage for specified types of night differentials shown in table 2. 
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TaBLe 2.—Types of Night Differentials Provided in Union Agreements in All Many. 
facturing and in 10 War Industries 





Percent of workers ! 





Differentials for 

second and 
Total One dif- third shifts 
with ferential | 

| night for 

| differ- “night Third Third 


entials 2 | work’’ | different | 
| same 08 from 


second 





Industry 


second 





(2) (3) 


All manufacturing 








Agricultural machinery 
Aircraft 

Aluminum. . 
Automobiie 

Chemicals, industrial 
Electrical machine ry 
Machine tools 

Rubber 

Shipbuilding 

Steel products 





! Table does not show percentages of less than 1 percent. 

? This column represents the same group as column 5 in table 1. 

* Most of these workers are covered by provisions which refer either to “night work” without further 
definition, or to work between specified hours such as 6 p.m. to6a.m. Fewer than 1 percent are c 
by clauses which allow differentials for the second shift, but make no reference to a third shift. 

‘ These workers are covered by clauses which allow differentials for the third shift but not for the s 
which vary night premiums with the number of hours worked, or which state that night differentials wi 
be determined when night shifts are introduced. 


AGRICULTURAL-MACHINERY INDUSTRY 


Practically all the agreements in the agricultural-machinery 
industry refer to shift arrangements, and almost 90 percent of thi 
workers under such agreements are entitled to some kind of night 
differential (table 1 

About 56 percent of the workers are under agreements providing pre- 
miums for night work under clauses which specify that the same 
amount of night differential shall be paid for both second and third 
shifts. Over one-third are covered by general night differentials whic! 
may refer to either one or two night shifts. Only 8 percent of the 
workers receive larger bonuses for the third shift than for the second 
(table 2). 

The amount of the extra pay for second shifts and general nigh 
work in agricultural machinery tends to be higher than in any other 
manufacturing industry except electrical machinery. Almost 2() 
percent of the workers are entitled to an hourly rate of 10 cents 
higher than their day rate, and about 30 percent to an hourly rate of 
10 percent higher than the day rate. 

he proportions of workers under agreements providing differen- 
tials for second- and third-shift work are shown in table 3. It may ! 
noted that where rates less than 5 cents per hour are provided on th 
second shift, higher rates are established for the third shift. 
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Tisie 3.—Wage Differentials for Night Work Under Union Agreements in Agricultural - 


Machinery Industry 





Differential paid for— 
ortion of workers covered ; 
by differentials 








Second shift Third shift 
nercent 3.cents per hour__- 5 cents per hour. 
nercent . - 4 cents per hour. 7 cents per hour. 
. pe rcent..-- we 714 cents per hour__. 714 cents per hour. 
) percent _--.. aoe 10 cents per hour ; 10 cents per hour, 
1 percent ; . pte 5 percent over day rate. ___. 10 percent over ds y rate. 
98 percent... ..- _...------------| 10 percent over day rate _.-.. F 10 percent over day rate. 


General night differential 


{ percent . | 5 cents per hour. 
32 percent wi | 5 percent over day rate. 


d24 DOTORCUL. ~.£ ~~~ - -- en eee ee renee 





ATRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


All of the agreements in the Bureau’s files covering aircraft assem- 
bly, engines, and propellers provide for shift work, and almost 90 
percent of the workers under these agreements are covered by clauses 
which allow night differentials (table 1). 

A large majority of the aircraft workers under agreement are covered 
by clauses which allow fewer than 8 hours’ work for 8 hours’ pay on 
the third shift, in addition to providing the same hourly differential 
as is paid for the second shift. Most commonly, 6% hours’ work is 
compensated by 8 hours’ pay on the third shift. Among the largest 
firms with such provisions are the following: Consolidated Aircraft 
Corporation (San Diego, Calif.) which, in addition to the third-shift 
reduction in hours, pays 8 cents per hour extra for both second and 
third shifts; Lockheed and Vega Corporations (Burbank, Calif.) 
which pay an hourly bonus of 6 cents for both second and third shifts, 
in addition to reduced hours on the third shift; and the Boeing Air- 
craft Co. (Seattle, Wash.) which, in addition to the reduced hours on 
the third shift, pays a differential of 5 cents per hour for both second 
and third shifts. 

The aircraft workers allowed shorter hours on the third shift than 
on the second shift constitute approximately 65 percent of the total 
workers under agreements providing differentials. , About 6 percent 
of the workers are allowed increases in money rates without reduction 
in hours for third-shift work. Almost 20 percent of the aircraft 
workers are covered by provisions which allow the same premiums 
for both second and third shifts, and the remaining 10 percent are 
covered by a general night differential which may or may not include 
both a second and third shift. 

Table 4 shows the percent of aircraft workers under agreement, 
covered by various amounts of night differentials. 
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TaBLe 4.— Wage Differentials for Night Work Under Union Agreements in 
Aircraft Industry 





Differentials paid for— 


Proportion of 
workers covered ———— -———— 























by differentials Second shift Third shift 
7 percent........| 5 cents per hour_..........| 5 cents per hour. 
6 percent 5 cents per hour............| 10 cents per hour. 
5 percent 9 cents per hour.........__| 9 cents per hour. 
2 percent ..| 10 cents per hour__.-_...-- 10 cents per hour. 
18 percent.......| 5 cents per homr__.......-- 5 cenis per hour, plus 8 hours’ pay for 6)4 hours’ work 
21 percent.......| 6 cents per tense nacadil 6 cents per hour, plus 8 hours’ pay for 644 hours’ work 
4 percent.._..... 7 cents 9 es: 8 hours’ pay for 6}4 hours’ work. 
3 percent ...| 734 cents per ee 7), cents per hour, plus 8 hours’ pay for 614 hours’ w: 
17 percent. _| 8 cents | SS 8 cents per hour, plus 8 hours’ pay for 64 hours’ work 
2 percent. _- ..| 5 percent over day rate._...| 5percentover day rate. 
2 percent. -__- 10 percent over day rate...| 10 percent over day rate, plus 8 hours’ pay for 7!¢ hour 

work. 

3 percent - _- 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ | 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 


work. | 





= General night differential 





1 percent ....... 5 cents per hour. 
7 percent........] 5 percent over day rate. 
2 percent. ....- 10 percent over day rate. 








ALUMINUM INDUSTRY 


Almost 90 percent of the aluminum workers under agreement 1: 
covered by provisions for shift work, and almost all of these workers 
are allowed night differentials (table 1). 

A very large proportion of the aluminum workers who are eni: 
to extra night rates were brought under such provisions as a result 
of decisions of the National War Labor Board. Freviously, some fab bri- 
cating plants of the Aluminum Co. of America paid night different: 
to workers employed on noncontinuous processes, the workers on con- 
tinuous processes in these plants being negligible. In February |‘ 
the National War Labor Board granted night differentials to emp y- 
ees of the company’s New Kensington plant, and in August 1°42 
to workers on noncontinuous processes in other fabricating and sm 
ing plants of the company. Although the latter decision did 
provide differentials for the continuous-process workers, it seated 
this problem should be discussed locally; subsequent to the aw: 
some of the plants affected by the decision adopted local agreemer its 
which provide night differentials for all workers, including thos: 
continuous processes. 

The National War Labor Board’s decisions granted night differen- 
tials of 3 cents on second shifts and 5 cents on third shifts. When 
local agreements extended the differential to continuous proces-:s, 
the same night premium rates were adopted.® 

The Bureau has on file three agreements covering aluminum wo! 
ers in plants of other companies, which allow night differenti:\s. 
One agreement provides 5 cents for both second and third shits, 
another agreement allows a 5-percent bonus for both shifts, and 
third agreement allows a general night differential of 5 cents o 
the day rate. 


* Aluminum workers have been counted as under night-differential provisions when the Bureau 


information based on National War Labor Board decisions or labor periodicals, although copies « 
agreements were not always on file. 
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AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


most all workers under agreement in the automobile industry 
subject to night-shift work and are allowed night differentials 
‘able 1). All but 2 percent of the workers entitled to night differ- 
als in the automobile industry are covered by clauses which 
vide either one general night premium with no reference to second 
nd third shifts as such, or specify the same differential for both 

ond and third shifts (table 2). 

(he General Motors agreement, which covers a large majority of 
the workers under clauses providing a general night differential, allows 
5 percent extra on shifts near | a which are between the hours 
of 6 p.m. and 6 a.m.” The Ford and Chrysler agreements, which 
represent a large majority of the workers under agreements which spe- 
cifically mention both the second and third shifts, provide for premi- 
ums of 5 cents over the day rates for both shifts. 

[he night differentials most commonly provided by the automobile 
agreements are shown in table 5. 


TaBLe 5.—Wage Differentials for Night Work Under Union Agreements 
in Automobile Industry 























Differentials paid for— 
Proportion of workers covered 
by differentials 
Second shift Third shift 

FAA ee Re eee .| 3 cents per hour........-..... 4 cents per hour. 
43 DORON ai i bin Rd debswinccacdsa- 5 cents per hour...............| 5 cents per hour. 

PO ibencnecdtddincetcubecson 5 percent over day rate _.._... 5 percent over day rate. 
) DEPORTE Sadat een dede scat qcak nics aes 10 percent over day rate... -.._- 10 percent over day rate, 

General night differentials 

| perentt 6 tie. Ye oS ee 3 cents per hour. 
AEE ES St ae 5 cents per hour. 
ee ee ne eee 5 percent over day rate. 
J a a ae ....-| 10 percent over day rate. 








INDUSTRIAL-CHEMICALS INDUSTRY 


About three-fourths of all workers under agreement in the industrial- 
chemicals industry are covered by agreements which specifically 
mention shift work: About one-half of these are entitled to extra 
rates for night work (table 1). Most chemical plants have always 
operated on a multiple-shift basis, owing to the continuous nature of 
the manufacturing process, and this may account for the relative lack 
of wage premiums for night work. 

Almost half the chemical workers entitled to night differentials are 
covered by agreements which allow more for the third shift than for 
the second. About 30 percent are covered by clauses which specifi- 
cally establish the same differential for both second and third shifts, 
and about 20 percent are covered by clauses which provide a general 
night differential but do not indicate whether a third shift is worked. 
A few agreements provide differentials for the third shift only. In 
addition, a considerable number of workers in this industry are 
allowed extra pay for working on rotating shifts; under these clauses a. 
bonus is paid to workers on all rotating shifts, not only to the workers 
on the night shifts. 
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F The varying amounts of the differentials over day rates paid to 
workers on night shifts in the industrial-chemicals industry are jj. 
cated in table 6. 


Tasie 6.— Wage Differentials for Nigh Work Under Union Agreements in Indusirig). 
Chemicals Industry 





Differentials paid for— 
Proportion of workers covered =" 


by differentials 
Second shift Third shift 








27 percent !__ ..| 3. cents per hour____.___. a 3 cents per hour. 
4 percent at 3 cents per hour-. nap hediteeccsmdacl Sn ie. 
3 percent _. *5 cents per hour__- oa | 5 cents per hour. 
4 percent 'No differential. ___- Sk ..| 5 cents per hour. 
42 percent. _. [6 cents per hour_____- .....-| 10 cents per hour. 


General night differentials 


5 percent ...-| 8 cents per hour. 
12 percent... 3 cents per hour and paid lunch period. 
is Skdeusca< 10 percent over day rate. 








1 The majority of these workers are covered by an agreement which allows differentials for the second and 
third shifts of 2 cents per hour to workers on rotating shifts and 3 cents per hour to workers on fixed shift 


ELECTRICAL-MACHINERY INDUSTRY 


Almost all workers under agreement in the electrical-machinery 
industry are covered by clauses providing for shift work and wage 
differentials for night work (table 1). About 85 percent of the workers 
covered by night differentiais are included under clauses which allow 


one general night differential or which establish the same bonus for 
both second and third shifts. About 10 percent are covered by provi- 
sions which allow higher premiums for the third shift than for the 
second shift and about 2 percent are covered by clauses which allow 
differentials for the third shift only. A few agreements provide dif- 
ferentials for- the second shift only, but do not refer to a third shift, 
and a few other agreements allow different premiums for night work 
depending on the number of shifts in operation or the number o! 
hours worked on a shift (table 2). 

Differentials tend to be higher in the electrical-machinery industry 
than in most other industries. Over two-thirds of the workers en- 
titled to extra pay for work at night receive 10 percent above the 
day rate. Among the largest firms with agreements allowing 1( 
percent for night work are the General Electric Co. and the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. 

The amounts of night differentials most commonly allowed workers 
on second and third shifts, or on general night work which may or 
may not include two night shifts, are indicated in table 7. Several! 
other examples of night differentials could be quoted from agree- 
ments on file with the Bureau, but these other agreements cove! 
relatively few workers. 
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7.—Wage Differentials for Night Work Under Union Agreements in Electrical- 


Machinery Industry 
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proportion of workers covered 
by differentials 


4 percent. . =< 


r -- 





Differentials paid for— 





Second shift 





5 cents per hour 

5 cents per hour--_. 

5 cents per hour--- 

5 cents per hour. -- 

6 cents per hour 

5 percent over day rate 

No differential 

5 percent over day rate = 
5 percent over day rate ied 
10 percent over day rate 

10 percent over day rate oe 
46 hour’s extra pay 


General night differentials 


5 cents per hour. 
5 percent over day rate. 
10 percent over day rate. 





Third shift 


5 cents per hour. 

7 cents per hour. 

744 cents per hour, 

10 cents per hour. 

10 cents per hour. 

5 percent over day rate. 
5 percent over day rate. 
7 percent over day rate. 
10 percent over day rate. 
10 percent over day rate. 
15 percent over day rate. 
%{ hour’s extra pay. 


10 percent over day rate (for second shift only). 


15 percent over day rate. 





MACHINE-TOOL 


INDUSTRY 


Almost all agreements in the machine-tool industry mention shift 
work and all of the agreements in the Bureau’s files referring to shifts 
provide differentials for night work (table 1). 

Agreements covering almost 85 percent of the workers in the 
machine-tool industry specifically provide the same premium for 
both second and third shifts or allow one general night differential with 
no reference to whether or not both second and third shifts are in- 


volved. 


About one-sixth of the workers receive a higher differential 


for the third shift than for the second (table 2). 
The amounts of the differentials over the day rates for night shifts 


are given in table 8. 


laste 8.—Wage Differentials for Night Work Under Union Agreements in Machine- 


‘ool Industry 





Proportion of workers covered 
by differentials 





40 percent. - 

¥ percent. . 

5 percent. .._. 

1 percent. ...... — 
15 percent _ . . -o<- 


{ee 
& percent.......- 

5 percent. ._- 

7 percent... __ 


| ye 





Differentials paid for— 





Second shift 


5 cents per hour 

5 cents per hour 

8 cents per hour 

10 percent over day rate _. 

5-10 percent over day rate (based 
on length of service) and 18- 
minute paid lunch period, mini- | 
mum 5 cents. 


{ 


General night 





5 cents per hour. 

7 cents per hour. 

10 cents per hour. 

714 percent over day rate. 
10 percent over day rate. 


Third shift 


| 5 cents per hour. 


10 cents per hour. 


| 15 cents per hour. 


10 percent over day rate. 

5-10 percent over day rate (based 
on length of service) and 18- 
minute paid lunch period, mini- 
mum 5 cents, 


differentials 





534879—43—__10 
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RUBBER INDUSTRY 


About three-quarters of the rubber workers under agreement ay 
covered by clauses which mention shift work, but only about js 


percent of the workers under shift provisions are entitled to differ. 


entials for night work by the terms of their agreements (table 1). 4, 
in the basic-steel and = Rec industries, some operations in rubbe 
manufacturing involve continuous processes and such operations hay, 
customarily been on a multiple-shift basis (see page 133). 

About 95 percent of the small number of workers under agreement: 
providing extra rates for night work are covered by clauses speci cally 
providing the same differentials for both second and third shifts ¢; 
allowing a general night differential, or a differential for the secon¢ 
shift only with no mention of a third shift (table 2). ; 

The amounts of the differentials provided for night workers in the 
rubber industry are given in table 9. 


Taste 9.—Wage Differentials for Night Work Under Union Agreements in Rubber 
Industry 





Differentials paid for— 





Proportion of workers covered |_ 


| 


by differentials 


Second shift 


Third shift 





13 percent 
2 percent 


21 percent 


12 percent 
1 percent 


1 percent...... Speottinnadatinded 


2% cents per hour 

2% cents per hour 

3 cents per hour 

4 cents per hour 

5 cents per hour... ..---- 
2!4 percent over day rate 
3 percent over day rate..._......_- 
5 percent over day rate 

5 percent over day rate 

No differential 


2% cents per hour. 

5 cents per hour. 

5 cents per hour. 

4 cents per hour. 

5 cents per hour. 

246 percent over day rate. 
3 percent over day rate. 

5 percent over day rate. 
10 percent over day rate. 
10 percent over day rate. 








General night differentials 





2 cents per hour (for second shift only). 
5 cents per hour (for second shift only). 
5 cents per hour. 

10 cents per bour. 

5 percent over day rate. 


9 percent 

1 percent 

14 percent... 
14 percent 

2 percent 








SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 


Over 90 percent of the shipbuilding workers in the United States ar 
covered by shipbuilding stabilization agreements. Additional ship 
building workers are covered by agreements negotiated directly b: 
tween employers and unions. 

Each of the four zone stabilization agreements contains a provisi0! 
for night differentials and most of the union agreements cov: 
companies not under stabilization agreements also do so. In 
Pacific Coast and the Gulf Coast stabilization zones, the stabiliza‘iou 
agreements specify the hours to be worked on each shift and the di‘! 
ential to be paid for second- and third-shift work. The stabiliza‘io 
agreements for the Atlantic Coast and Great Lakes zones provid 
money differentials but leave the question of hours and mealtime {01 
local agreement. Union agreements with companies not une! 
stabilization procedure usually provide about the same night prem- 
ums as the stabilization agreements of the respective areas. 
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The Pacific Coast agreement establishes a 10-percent differential 
and allows 8 hours’ pay for 7% hours’ work for the second shift, and 


te BS .ctablishes a 15-percent differential and 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work 
‘Se on the third shift. 

Her. § The Gulf Coast agreement provides slightly varying differentials 
AS BBS for the second shift under two-shift operation and under three-shift 

et operation. If two shifts are worked the second shift receives a pre- 


_— mium of only 40 cents for the shift; if three shifts are worked, the 
workers on the second shift receive a 40-cent premium for the shift 
T's BS and 8 hours’ pay for 7% hours’ work. The third-shift workers receive 
: a 40-cent premium for the shift and 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work.’ 

The stabilization agreement on the Atlantic Coast allows 7 percent 
extra for both the second and third shifts and makes no mention of the 
hours to be worked. The Great Lakes stabilization agreement states 
that both second- and third-shift workers shall receive eight times the 
regular hourly rate, plus 40 cents. In both these zones, local union 
agreements include a variety of clauses in regard to the number of 
hours of work required on the second and third shift. Under some 
local agreements the second shift works 7% hours and the third shift 
"7 hours. A few agreements provide for a paid lunch period of 15 or 
» 20 minutes, or merely state that adequate time shall be allowed for 
meals. Some agreements, including one covering several large yards, 
stipulate that the length and time of shifts shall be determined by the 
company and union, in some instances subject to the approval of the 
War Production Board, Navy, or Maritime Commission. Other 
agreements do not specify the hours to be worked and presumably 
require 8 hours’ work on both second and third shift. 
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FABRICATED-STEEL-PRODUCTS INDUSTRY °* 


alba 


Between 55 and 60 percent of the workers under agreement in iron 
and steel fabricating plants are covered by agreements which refer 
to shift work. Over 90 percent of the workers covered by shift pro- 
visions are allowed differentials for night work (table 1). 

Almost 45 percent of the steel-products workers entitled to extra 
) pay for night work receive a greater premium for the third shift than 
) for the second shift. About 22 percent receive the same differential 
} for both second and third shifts and 32 percent are covered by agree- 
ments which provide a general night premium. About 2 percent of 
the workers in this industry are included under provisions for differen- 

tials on the third shift only or which specify that differentials will be 
p negotiated when night work is undertaken (table 2). 

Three agreements, covering less than 3 percent of the steel-prod- 
ucts workers who are allowed night differentials, state that extra rates 
wil be paid only if it is not found practical to rotate the shifts. In 

> only one of the other agreements containing night differentials is 
} shift arrangement mentioned and in this case the agreement merely 
states that shifts are to be rotated. 


ener 
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’ Shipbuilding workers under the Gulf Coast stabilization agreement have been counted in table 2 as 

vered by provisions which allow differentials for both second and third shifts. 

* Does not include blast furnaces, stee] works and rolling mills. Agreements in basic steel do not generally 
mention shifts, although it is known that round-the-clock production with rotation of shifts is customary, 
ind the payment of night differentials is rare. 
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The approximate proportions of workers covered by night-wor, 


differentials most commonly established byfagreement in the many. 


facture of fabricated iron and steel products are indicated in table 19 


TaB_Le 10.—Wage Differentials for Night Work Under Union Agreements in Manufa 
ture of Fabricated-Steel Products 





Proportion of Differentials paid for— 

workers cov- 

ered by dif- 
ferentials 





Second shift Third shift 








1 percent 
1 percent 
2 percent 
1 percent 
8 percent 
2 percent 
2 percent 


1 percent... 
1 percent. __-- 


3 percent... _.-- 
6 percent. .___- 
6 percent _. 


2 percent 
1 percent 


1 percent... ...-. 


30 percent... - 


3 percent 
3 percent 
9 percent 
1 percent 
4 percent 


3 percent cate 
6 percent... -. 


3 percent 


_.| Scents per hour 


| 5 percent over day rate _._. 


2% cents per hour. 

3 cents per hour. 

3 cents per hour. 

4 cents per hour. 

5 cents per hour. 

5 cents per hour (if shifts not rotated). 

5 cents per hour, plus 8 hours’ pay for 714 hou; 
work. 

10 cents per hour. 

5 cents per hour, plus 8 hours’ pay for 614 | 
work. : 

4 percent over day rate. 

5 percent over day rate. 

5 percent over day rate. 

74% percent over day rate. 

10 percent over day rate__ : 15 percent over day rate. 

10 percent over day rate, plus 8 hours’ | 15 percent over day rate, plus 8 hours’ pay for? 
pay for 74% hours’ work. | hours’ work. 


2% cents per hour. ___- 
3 cents per hour 

No differential. ____- E 
4 cents per hour 

5 cents"peryhour 

5 cents per hour- ------- 


5cents per hour 
5 cents per hour-____..--- 


4 percent over dayfrate___- 
4 percent over day rate eae 
5 percent over day rate_____-__- 


| 40 cents per shift and 8 hours’ pay for | 40 cents per shift, plus 8 hours’ pay for 7 | 


7% hours’ work. work. 





General night differentials 





.| 24% cents per hour. 
| 3 cents per hour. 


5 cents per hour. 

5 cents per hour (if shifts not rotated). 
10 cents per hour. 

4 percent over day rate. 

5 percent over day rate. 

10 percent over day rate. 





PPPOPON 


Increase of Women’s Earnings in New York 
Confectionery Industry . 


THE annual survey of pay rolls in the confectionery industry, made in 
November 1942 under the State minimum-wage law, showed an in- 
crease of $2.99 in median week’s earnings of women and minors cov- 
ered by the minimum-wage order in that industry. This is an increas’ 
of 16.8 percent over 1941. The minimum-wage order in the confec- 
tionery industry was established in November 1938. In December 
1937, the median week’s earning was $15.77. In November 1942, it 
was $20.84, showing an increase of $5.07¥ after the order became 
effective; most of the increase occurred in 1941 and 1942. 

In 1937, 43 percent of the women and minors employed in the con- 
fectionery indusiry were earning less than $15 a week. Even in 194! 
there were still 25 percent at that level. By 1942, however, only 
16 percent earned less than $15 a week, 25.7 percent earned betwee 
$15 and $20, and 58.3 percent earned more than $20. 

The 1942 analysis of sworn pay rolls shows that 94 percent o! 
those covered by the minimum-wage order were paid wages higher t!ian 
those established by the order. 


| Data are from press release of New York State Department of Labor, May 21, 1943. 
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Hourly earnings have likewise shown an upward trend, with an in- 
crease from 38.2 cents in 1937 to 49.3 cents in 1942. Only one-half 
of 1 percent of the women and minors in the confectionery industry 
earned less than 35 cents an hour in 1942 and the number of workers 
earning 50 cents or more an hour had more than tripled during the 4- 
year period. Increased working hours as well as increased pay rates 
contributed to the higher earnings of the workers, the median week 
having risen from 40 hours in 1937 to 43.4 in November 1942. In 
November 1942 nearly 30 ‘percentof the workers covered by the 
minimum-wage order worked 48 hours or more per week. 

Compliance with the wage provisions of the order was better in 
™ (942 than in previous years. More than 99 percent of the workers 

| covered received the minimum rates or more. However, 7 percent 
of the confectionery establishments in the State were guilty of paying 
one or more employees less than the prescribed minimum rates. 


PPOPORN 


Operating Methods and Earnings of 


Puerto Rican Fishermen 


THE Puerto Rican fishing industry is suffering from temporary prob- 
lems created by the war as well as permanent problems resulting from 
poor marketing and distributing practices and insufficient earnings. 
A study was recently made of practices and operating cost of fish- 
ermen in the Island,! as a part of the program of stimulating and 
improving the output of the industry, from which the data in this 


article were taken. 

Altogether, 281 fishermen who owned boats and fishing gear and 
devoted practically all their time to fishing activities were interviewed 
on the four coasts of the Island during |the period from August to 
October 1942. The study showed that the industry at present does 
not appeal greatly to young,persons,‘as nearly, half ofjthose interviewed 
were over 40 years of age and only 11 percent were 24 years of age or 
under. One-third of the men had been fishing for more than 25 years, 
and only 16 percent for 5 years or less, indicating that the incentive 
for undertaking fishing as a trade has been decreasing in recent years. 

The rate of illiteracy among fishermen was high, as over one-fifth 
had never attended school, and almost one-half had attended only be- 
tween the first and fourth grades. The highest rate of illiteracy was 
found on the eastern coast, where 55 percent had never been in school. 

Most of the fishermen devoted their entire working time to fishing, 
only a few reporting small incomes from other activities. On the 
average, 19 fishing trips were made per month, and the average trip 
lasted 9 hours, from one-third to over half of this time being spent 
in going to and returning from the fishing area. The average monthly 
catch was 571 pounds, bringing an average price of $60, but the size 
of the catch ranged from an average of 145 pounds valued at $18 to 
1,446 pounds valued at $150. 

The fishermen’s monthly expenses, covering food, repair of boats 
and dories, repair of gear and other equipment, and marketing ex- 
penses, averaged $15, but ranged from an average of $10 on the north 
coast to $25 on the east coast. The net monthly income, after the 


' Practices and Operating Costs of Puerto Rican Fishermen, by S. Diaz Pacheco and others. San 
Juan [7], University of Puerto Rico, Agricultural Experiment Station, 1943. 
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deduction of all fishing expenses, averaged $47. Of this amoun: $2, 
was retained by the boat owner, and the remaining $23 was paid 
the auxiliary crew, which averaged 1.7 men for the group surveyed 
The net income varied considerably according to the size of the catch, 
Those fishermen who caught less than 300 pounds of fish a month 
made a net income of only $6, while the auxiliary fishermen in th; 
group averaged $4 per man. Catches of from 300 to 599 pounds 
netted the fishermen an average of $14 and their helpers $9; from 50) 
to 899 pounds, $25 per fisherman and $15 per helper; and over 90) 
pounds, with an average catch of 1,446 pounds, $68 per fisherman an 
$25 per helper. The average net income of fishermen and he!pex — 
varied on the different coasts, being lowest—$15 and $8, respectively ER EFI 
on the northern coast, and highest on the eastern coast—$54 and §2) Je {xe¢ 
respectively. om 

Of the fishermen interviewed 44 percent owned sailboats and th in int 
remainder dories; various types of fishing gear were reported. = 
average total investment in boats and gear was $124, with the rang Por 
from an average of $106 on the north coast to $213 on the east co: of sug 


from 
Problems of the Fishermen 


therec 
relate 
so kne 
under 
raw 0 


There were four economic problems which were mentioned nos 
frequently by the fishermen. Conditions that were due to the war 
resulted in a shortage of materials for the repair of boats and 
fishing gear, and restrictions as to the time and place of fishing imposed 
by regulations of the Coast Guard. The use of lights around tl 
shores had also been prohibited and many fishing areas had beer 40 
entirely closed. Another important problem related to the supply of & ; 
fish, which was affected both by the frequent recurrence of prolonged A Rs 
periods of adverse fishing weather, and by the limited amount of 
fish in some of the fishing areas. A large percentage of the fishermen 
reported the lack of adequate and efficient gear, while nearly as many ] 
reported the need for , wea sailboats and motorboats. About a oo. 
quarter of the fishermen complained of the lack of protection agains: & Stand 
theft of fishpots. The majority of the fishermen were found to be & Uh 
unfamiliar with proper marketing and distributing practices. 


» to be 
arts 0 
tion ¢ 


: the in 


Lack of proper refrigeration facilities at suitable points, low whole- JB °! 8% 
sale or retail prices, lack of wholesalers, and lack of adequate tri 5° 
portation facilities were among the distribution problems met by the Fe finish 
fishermen. In general, it was found that marketing practices wer It 
primitive and unsanitary. A large proportion of the fishermen were J °°"! 
favorably inclined toward marketing cooperatives, but it was felt ed 






that because of the high degree of illiteracy and lack of understanding & 
of cooperative principles, as well as lack of an adequate volum: of & fecal 
business, the establishment of cooperatives on a large scale should JR °°™ 


be pestponed until the proposed plans for increasing the catch 0! B engag 


fish gives positive results, and until fishermen generally are educated trade 
as to the nature of the cooperative movement. However, theestablish- rh 
ment of a trial cooperative is recommended. Other measures to [Be °#!en! 
maintain the supply of this food which is so important under pres¢n' i = 


conditions would be the establishment of a Government-controcd F&F 
buying organization to furnish fishermen with needed materials at Fi) P&?Pe 
cost, and provision of assistance to young fishermen in obtaining iB Infor 





boats and fishing gear. + Infor 








' raw materials at the farm. 





Wage and Hour Regulation 


40-Cent Minimum for Sugar Industry 


EFFECTIVE on June 21, 1943, the minimum hourly rate of pay was 
fixed by the Administrator of the Fair Labor Standards Act at 40 
cents for workers in the sugar and related products industry, engaged 
in interstate commerce or the production of goods for interstate 
commerce. 

For the purposes of the order, the industry includes the production 
of sugar, molasses, and syrups, of all types, made wholly or in part 


‘from maple sap, sugar beets, sugarcane, sorgo, or any derivative 


thereof, and the production of beet pulp, bagasse, lime cake, and 


} related byproducts. Fountain syrups commonly and commercially 


so known are not included. The production of any products covered 
under this definition is to be deemed to begin with the loading of the 


POCPORS 


40-Cent Rate for Printing and Publishing Industry 


' A RATE of 40 cents an hour was established as the minimum rate 


to be paid to workers in the printing and publishing and allied graphic- 


' arts industry, who are engaged in interstate commerce or the produc- 
' tion of goods for interstate commerce. This rate became effective 
/ on June 14, 1943, by order of the Administrator of the Fair Labor 
' Standards Act.? 


The industry as defined for the purpose of the order consists of 


the impressing, stamping, or transferring on paper or other materials 


of any mark, character, or delineation, through the use of ink, color, 


) or graphic-art processes, as well as any related preparatory or 
’ finishing operations related thereto. 


It includes, but without limitation, the printing and publishing of 


| newspapers, books, periodicals, maps, music, and all other products 


or services of typesetters and advertising typographers, electrotypers 


| and stereotypers, photo-engravers, steel and copper plate engravers, 
; commercial printers, lithographers, gravure printers, letter shops, 
decalecomania manufacturers, private printing plants of companies 


pi 


engaged primarily in other business, book and pamphlet binders, 
trade binderies, and news syndicates. 
lhe printing of printed forms, blank books, stationery, tablets, 


| calendars, announcement cards, greeting cards, and the like is included 
/ within this definition only when performed in “job printing estab- 


| lishments” (as this term is used in the wage order for the converted- 


paper-products industry). 





' Information is from Federal Register for May 28, 1942 (rn. 7098). 
’ Information is from Federal Register for May 25, 1943 (pp. 6815-6816). 147 








































Labor Turnover 
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Labor Turnover in Manufacturing and Mining 


Industries, April 1943 


THE total separation rate of 7.54 in all manufacturing industries 
in April 1943 was slightly below the March rate, in spite of an jp. 
crease in the quit rate from 5.36 to 5.41 and in the lay-off rate from 
0.52 to 0.64 per 100 employees. Primarily responsible for the drop 
in total separations was the slackening in the number of military 
separations as reflected in the decline in the military and miscella- 
neous separation rate from 1.24 to 0.96 per 100 employees. 

Each of the mining industries had a lower separation rate than 
the average rate for all manufacturing industries. As was the cas 
with the manufacturing industries, the accession rates for the mining 
industries were lower than the separation rates and were insufficient 
to maintain the level of employment. 

Among the 10 durable-goods groups, only furniture and finished 
lumber products, lumber and timber products, and nonferrous metal: 
and their products had quit rates higher than the average for 
manufacturing. The total accession rate in the nonferrous group 
was sufficiently large to offset the separation rate of 8.04. 

Of the 22 selected war industries, 6 had higher quit rates than th 
average for all manufacturing, 5.41. Shipbuilding had a rate of 
6.30 and aluminum and magnesium smelting and refining, 10.0); 
the remaining 4 had rates between 5.50 and 6.00 per 100 employees 


TaBie 1.—Monthly Labor Turnover Rates (per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing 
Industries ' 





| | | | | |'N 

Class of turnover and | Jan- | Feb- | , | Sep- | Hoto- No- 

year | uary | ruary March) April | May | June | July tem- | “ber | ¥¢ mm 
| ber ber 








Separations: 
1942_. 
| 


1943... _. . 
Military and miscel- | 


laneous: 


| ; 
82 a -96 | 1.02 | 1.23 | 1.46 | 
1.24 | 3.96 | oom pen 
&. 99 7.12 | 7.29 | 8.25 | 


i 4 2 eee Lee 
| | | | | 


eS ae |-- 


8.28 | 7.90 | 9.15 8.69 | 8.14 
ie oe 





' Turnover rates are not comparable to the employment and pay-roll reports issued monthly | 
Bureau of Labor Statistics as the former are based on data for the entire month, while the latter refer 0" 
to pay periods ending nearest the middle of the month. In addition, certain seasonal industries, suc! 
canning and preserving, are not covered by the labor turnover survey and the sampke is not as extens 
as that of the employment survey, which includes a larger number of small plants. 

? Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 

3 Preliminary. 
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Tassie 2.—Monthly Labor Turnover Rates by Major Industry Group, April 1943 
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Industry group 


Durable goods 
4A utor yt iles SitiithnncCetpecooces . 
Electrical machinery -...-.-..-- 


iron and steel and their products 
Lumb er and timber products -_- 
Machinery (except electrical) - -- 


EE 


Stone, clay, and glass products ____ 


Nondurable goods 





pparel and other finished products 
che micals and allied products_ 
Food and kindred products_ 

Leather and leather products _- 
Miscellaneous industries 

Paper and allied products ae 
Petroleum and coal products_- 
Rubber products - -- ‘ é 
Textile-mill products - -- 

Tobacco manufactures 


Purniture and finished lumber products 


Nonferrous metals and their products. 


Trans] ortation equipment (except automobiles) 


| 
Total vo 
separations | Quits 





| 
| 19431 | 1943 he 1943! | 1943 
>: aol 


6. 18 6. 34 4.17 3. 
5.15 5. 38 3. 66 3. 45 
11. 54 12. 03 9.35 8. 80 
5. 51 6. 50 3. 77 4.32 

| 8.86 9. 29 6. 71 6.95 

5. 98 6. 08 4.09 3. 94 
8. 04 8. 38 5. 85 5. 99 
7. 62 7. 35 4. 26 4. 36 | 
7.10 7. 33 5. 35 5. 07 
7. 65 . 22 5. 07 5. 40 








7.94 7.09 6. 46 5.97 
5. 61 5. 52 3.77 3. 60 
13.08 | 11.80] 9.06 8. 07 
8. 20 7.7 6. 48 6. 04 
4.31 | 6.02 2. 84 3. 59 
8.15 9. 83 | 6. 42 7.47 
3.10 | 3.07 1. 98 1.77 
6. 39 7.41 5. 16 5. 70 
8.34] 852] 697| 691 
9.77 9. 29 6. 55 7. 59 | 








Total 
accessions 
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TABLE 3.—Quit Rates for Selected Industries, April 1943 













Industry group 











Aircraft... a a 

\ircraft parts and engines ‘ 

Aluminum and magnesium prod- 
a wae 

Aluminum and magnesium smelt- 
ing and refining 

Ammunition (except small arms) - 

Communication equipment (except 
radios) _ .. 

Electrical equipment for industrial 
use... bdieawe ae 

Engines and turbines__..._____- 

Explosives... 4 

Firearms (60 caliber and under) an 

Guns, howitzers, mortars, and re- | 
lated equipment__ Lcaditilaee tana 


CS ee 


ob 


| 1943 ! 


4. 
.02 


62 


. 58 


98 
38 
84 
91 


= go 


Nm we 


mo Co 


U 


April | Mareh | 
| 1943 | 


Industry group 


Industrial chemicals (except explo- 
sives)__. 

Iron and steel foundry products 

Machine tools __ sham 

Machine-tool accessories- 


Metalworking machinery and | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


equipment, not elsewhere classi- | 


fied__. 

Primary smelting and refining (ex- 
cept aluminum) 

Radios, radio equipment and 
phonographs - - _-- 


| Rolling, drawing, alloying of non- 
ferrous metal (except aluminum) --| 


Shipbuilding and = cee 
Small arms ammunition- 
Tanks__ 


April March 
1943 1 | 


3.00 | 


wm Oo on 


96 | 
59 | 
29 | 


. 39 
2. 98 


. 50 


63 


. 30 


‘0 


. 86 | 


1943 


~ 


oo 


- Wow 


. 02 
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11 
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TaBsie 4.—Monthly Labor Turnover Rates in Selected Manufacturing Indust; i, 





























April 1943 - 
a aowe Quits | Total accession 
Industry group —_— 
April | March April | March April Mare 
1943: | 1943 | 1043! | 1943 | 1943: joe 
3itumi 
Iron and steel] and their products: Y thrai 
Blast furnaces, stec] works, and rolling mills. .___- 4.13 5.18 2. 59 3.19 3. 93 5 Metalli 
REE ab ee a 8. 41 8. 67 6. 35 6. 52 7. 69 7 
ORNS Che nna npc to countiieatoscobortecsies 8. 01 8. 22 6. 20 5.93 8. 57 9 —— 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings. ......................- 6. 20 5.71 3. 81 3. 85 5. 25 6.39 i Prel 
Tin cans and other tinware....................--- 10.94 | 15.99 8. 95 7.86 | 15.00 17 
pg 1 4.93 4.89 3. 30 3.32 3. 81 6.2 
Cutlery ane! edge tools... ee 8.14 7.74 5. 51 5. 87 7.89 1014 As 
Tools soteet edge tools, machine tools, files, and a ; 
andi, aitttne ts stp ddeditis ithe ints dapihite ne ntibtiniedsalncin 7.30 7. 35 5.75 5. 43 7.11 8% pre Tee 
GM SP ES eR ar tye Ee 6. 56 6. 90 4.72 5.09 5. 89 7.7 Bure 
Plumbers’ supplies _ - duaon 4.29 5. 22 2. 83 3. 51 4.57 5 09 
Stoves, oi] burners, and heating equipment | i oe 10. 94 13. 50 6.74 8.10 8. 70 LO a col 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam ‘ 
RE ea SARE ERTS TE 7.33} 850] 5.07} 5.99] 6.48 8s exper 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing. ___- 8.93 | 11.65 6.72 7. 45 7. 97 12 % inter 
Fabricated structural metal products. ...........- 9. 33 8. 67 6. 38 5.82 9. 97 9. % 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets................--- 6. 08 6.12 4. 65 4.45 7.09 64 matt 
Forgings, ee emilee 6. 22 6. 98 4. 56 4.75 7.10 9. 48 } 
Machinery (except electrical): labor 

Agricultura] machinery and tractors..........._- 5.19 4.72 3. 56 3. 11 5.73 river 
Textile machinery. 4.90 4.92 3. 28 3. 11 418 4 —) 
General industrial machinery (except pumps).....| 6. 64 7.02 4.74 4.71 7. 42 49 
Pumps and pumping equipment..._............-. 7. 6 6. 60 5. 36 4. 54 5. 34 y 
Automobiles: 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers............._. 5. 61 5.75 3. 96 3. 20 9. 73 ¥ 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories_...........__. 6. 82 7.15 4.40 4.75 8. 22 8 
Nonferrous metals and their —e 
Primary smelting and refining ...............----- 8. 36 7. 89 6. 59 5. 70 9.65 ‘8 
Lighting equipment. .-_.. RENE Y Pee 6. 22 5. 46 4.79 3.26 | 10.58 af 
Lumber and timber basic products: 
Bd hia ne tee naen tibatinmmenhdisnes 8. 34 8.94 6. 23 6. 56 8. 82 8. 39 
Planing and plywood mills__._._.__........------- 9. 67 9. 82 7. 50 7. 50 8. 51 9.47 
Furniture and finished lumber products: 
Furniture, including mattresses and bedsprings..| 12.18 | 12.36 9. 87 9.00} 10.14 
Stone, clay, aug glass products: 
Glass and glass products.............. dite titties 7.03 6. 59 4. 97 4.16 7. 72 
i. Cement. EI EE ET 5.09 6. 25 3. 80 4. 63 5. 80 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta........._......----_-_. 8. 41 9. 06 6. 66 6. 10 7.12 
Pottery and related ESS ee Es 7.61 9. 02 6. 24 6. 62 6.17 
Textile-mill pruducts: 
NE ile ee See ST Se ere ER 9.28 9. 59 7.86 7.99 8. 58 ¥ 
I a i ie 9. 41 8. 55 8. 25 7. 26 8. 47 
Woolen and worsted (except dyeing and finishing).| 6.02 7.01 4. 53 4.99 5.71 
Nl id os cn ncn bamondabecudnes 5. 63 5. 25 4.78 4.35 4.19 
Hosiery, seamless. - 7.8) 7.41 6.71 6. 38 7.72 
Knitted outerwear, including gloves and mittens..; (2) (?) (®) (?) (?) 
ES ae te eee 8. 13 7. 6 7. 33 6.44 7. 04 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including araciee and 
worsted Ee renee 8. 38 9.12 6. 28 6. 85 8.15 
Apparc] and other finished textile products: 
Men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and overcoats -_.-._- 7. 04 6.17 4.05 4. 65 3. 98 
Men's and boys’ furnishings, work — and - 
allied garments... ._. ERS Rar el hee 7. 58 6. 93 6. 93 6. 08 7. 03 
Women’s clothing (exerpt corsets) - <P MS 10. 30 7. 51 8.92 6. 30 9.01 $ 
Leather —y leather products: 
Leathe ST NES EE I aS ge 6. 01 5. 36 4. 25 3. 79 
Boots pir I ae ee Oo 8.44 8. 10 6. 67 6. 37 5. 89 
Food and kindred products: 
TOE ETE LS a a 13.16 | 12.57 9. 32 8.18 7. 59 8 
ESE a eer « 9.71 | 1227 7. 85 9. 15 9. 14 
Paper and allied products: = 
ER oe ell. 1 ws occtdibeoddbemmagpel 7.00 8.45 | [5.57R 6.50 6. 77 8 
Paper boxes____. conbiegssctiaséiolnec Ltr Gas: Tn RO 
Chemicals and allied products: | 
Paints, varnishes, and colors ...............-..-... 7.27 6. 52 5. 43 4.68 6. 53 ; 
Rayon and allied prodncts__-. PERS SC 5.00 3.71 3. 29 4.75 
Industrial chemicals (except explosives) -- Reabaidiines 4.51 4. 96 3.00 3. 09 4.84 
Products of petroleum and coal: 
nn... conbtucceesubsenserasaunn 2.93 | [281 1, 87 1. 57 3. 44 x 
Rubber ucts: % 
Rubber tires and inner tubes_..._............--..- 3. 90 4.89 2. 87 3. 21 5. 65 : 
Rubber footwear and related products nbn nas. Mitel 8.27 7.63 7.13 6. 25 | 7. 83 
Miscellaneous rubber industries---_-...........-...- 7.19 | 10.38 5. 84 7. 95 | 5. 88 








1 Preliminary. 
+ Data not available. 
3 Revised. 
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(apie 5.—Monthly Labor Turnover Rates in Mining Industries, April 1943 





Tota! separa- . . 
tions Quits Total accessions 





Mining industry 
April | March} April | March; April | March 
1943! | 1943 | 19431 | 1943 | 19431 | 1043 








| 




















; us coal 6. 25 5.96 5.21 4. 52 4.32 4.74 

‘ ar See 3. 54 3. 23 2. 54 2. 37 3.07 2. 82 

MM rm * & SCTE eC A TPE Se aes eee 7. 22 7.97 | 6.62 6.17 6. 31 7.08 
i Preliminary. 


As a result of a shift in the classification of firms to a current war 
product basis, and of changes in the sample and in theschedule itself, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is not able at this time to furnish data on 
a comparable basis for all industries prior to January 1943. It is 
expected that data for previous periods will be available later. In the 
interest of establishing uniformity with other employment series in the 
matter of industry titles, some new titles have been employed in the 
labor turnover reports. A comparison of the new and old titles was 
given in the June Monthly Labor Review (p. 1210). 
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Building Construction in Urban Areas of the United 
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States, May 1943 
Private 
1-f 
THE dollar volume of building construction started in urban areas of ot 
the United States in May 1943 was 71 percent less than during the .- 
corresponding month of 1942. The valuation of building permits 
issued for non-Federal construction was 22 percent less than in May ‘Ine 
1942, while contracts awarded for Federally financed construction 3 Ine 
dropped 88 percent. The greatest valuation decrease, 88 percent, 
occurred in new nonresidential building, while the dollar volume of 
new residential construction declined 43 percent and the valuation of Pe 
additions, alterations, and repairs to existing structures declined 29 mont 
percent. 
The valuation of non-Federal construction work started in May Tanti 
1943 increased by 19 percent over that of April, while the valuation of 
Federally financed construction work for which contracts were 
awarded decreased by 31 percent. As a result the total valuation of * 
construction work started was 2 percent less in May than in April 
1943. Valuations of new nonresidential buildings declined 26 percent, 
while those for new residential buildings increased 15 percent and for 
additions, alterations, and repairs showed practically no change. be 
. . . All con: 
Comparison of May 1943 with April 1943 and May 1942 
- New re 
Z 2 ’ New ne 
lhe volume of Federally financed and other building construction Additic 
in urban areas of the United States in April and May 1943 and May 
1942 is summarized in table 1 Th 
a - % | | were 
TasBie 1.—Summary of Building Construction in All Urban Areas, May 1943 ore & 
Number of buildings Valuation TaBL 
| 
, Percent of change Perzent of chang: a 
Class of construction | f from— May 1943 from— 
| May 194% (in thousands) —————_—— 
| April 1943) N April 1943, Ma) 
er “nacht A pril 1943) fay 1942 April 194 3 eeu 
All building construction -- - --- 61, 023 +6. 5 | -20.8 $93, 501 —2.3 
New residential. ................... 16,066 | +238| —327 40,587| +152) -427 ane 
New nonresidential ___- 8, 284 — 15.0 —22.2 26, 266 —25.6 | —§87.8 
Additions, alterations, and repairs - 36,673' +61 | —13.7 17, 648 $1.3) —29 All dwe 
Private 
: , . , 1-fai 
The number of new dwelling units in urban areas for which permits 2a 
were issued or contracts awarded during May 1943 and the estimate: Federal 


valuation of such new housekeeping residential construction ar 


presented in table 2. 
152 
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Tape 2.—Number and Valuation of New Dwelling Units in All Urban Areas, by Type 
of Dwelling, May 1943 





Number of dwelling units Valuation 





Percent of change Percent of change 





. realli | 
, e of funds and type of dwelling | from— sein tenn 0 rom— 
| May 1943 | phat J 
} mes mee | ee eee 
‘April 1943) May 1942 | April 1943) May 1942 
ee ee ee | 18,920] +220/ -27.3/ $49,187] 417.9) —43.1 
privately financed...........- 47396] 4251/ —1| 3800] +4217| —49 
|-family____.- <a 8,326 | +27.3/ —17.3| 27,304} +23.1 —19.1 
}i 9-family !_..--- : ‘ 1, 646 +20. 2 +89. 0 4,145 +2.9 +71.7 
Multifamily ?_- aS SA 2, 374 +21.4 +66. 4 | 6, 557 +30. 5 +72.7 
Federally financed bce 6,574 | +16.4 —51.8 11,181 | +67 —75.9 








| Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores 


Comparison of First 5 Months of 1942 and 1943 


Permit valuaticns and contract values reported in. the first. 5 
months of 1942 and 1943 are compared in table 3. 


Taste 3.—Valuation of Building Construction in All Urban Areas, by Class of Con- 
struction, First 5 Months of 1942 and 1943 


{In thousands of dollars] 








Total: First 5 months of— Federal: First 5 months of— 
a gee: —— — ee — — 
Class of construction | Percent —— 
1943 1942 of 1943 1942 of 

change | change 

— ———— = = y ' | . aS pee neommeen beans 
All construction. - -- : 499, 668 | 1, 447,929 —65.5 | 268,641 821, 191 --67.3 
New residential. ........______.. 937,018 | 508,836 | —53.4| 105,248] 156,331! —32.7 
New nonresidential. ._...___.__- eal 189, 404 | 801, 539 —7b. 4 | 158, 023 650, 133 —75.7 
Additions, alterations, and repairs -_- 73, 246 137, 554 —45.8 5, 370 | 14, 727 —63. 5 





The number and valuation of new dwelling units for which permits 
were issued and contracts awarded during the first 5 months of 1943 
are compared with similar data for 1942 in table 4. 


Taste 4.—Number and Valuation of New Dwelling Units in All Urban Areas, by 
Source of Funds and Type of Dwelling, First 5 Months of 1942 and 1943 




















Number of dwelling units Valuation (in thousands) 
Source of funds and type of dwelling First 5 months of— Percent First 5 months of— | Percent 
——_—_—— of —- a of 
1943 1942 | Change} 1943 1942 | Change 
All dwellings. _..___. 4 92,726 | 148,534 | -—37.6 | $232,232 | $493,709 —53.0 
Privately financed ___ _...--| 43,498 | 105,328} —58.7| 132,063| 343,783| —61.6 
ag . 29, 712 | 80,420 | —63.1 95, 825 285,358 | —66.4 
2-family1_...____ 5, 567 | 8,266 | —32.7 14, 938 21, 781 —31.4 
Multifamily 2________ 8, 219 | 16, 642 — 50, 6 21, 300 36, 644 —41.9 
Federally financed_____ 49, 228 43,206 | +13.9 100, 169 149, 926 —33. 2 





' Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
‘ Ineludes multifamily dwellings with_stores. 
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Construction from Public Funds, May 1943 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work st: req 
during April and May 1943 and May 1942 on all construction pro ec; 
and shipbuilding financed wholly or partially from Federal funds an¢ 
reported to the Bureau is shown in table 5. This table includ+s |) 
other types of construction as well as building construction, })o:} 
inside and outside urban areas of the United States. 


Tas_e 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Constr:ictic; 
Projects and Shipbuilding Financed from Federal Funds, Specified Months 





Contracts awarded and force-account work started 
(in thousands) . 
Source of funds 





May 1:42 




















May 1943! April 1943 2 

Re eee ip illhiniomensieteliedian ide tiadhaiaciensiaaee $151, 816 $514, 742 | $904, 535 
Wear Batiy CR eo hcke snc kt es 2, 370 3, 374 | 2 16] 
Regular Federal appropriations. -___....-- Par Seip i Sap 132, 485 485, 957 79, 288 
Federal Public Housing Authority__............--.-.--- 16, 961 25, 411 2 ORs 

! Preliminary; subject to revision. 

2 Revised. 

Coverage and Method 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics recently revised its methods of 
summarizing reports on building permits. Through January 1°43 
the figures covered a specified number of reporting cities which varied 
from month to month. Beginning with the February comparisons 
the data cover all building construction in the urban areas of tly 
United States which by Census definition includes all incorporated 
places with 1940 populations of 2,500 or more and, by special rule. « 
small number of unincorporated minor civil divisions. The principal 
advantage of the change is that figures for every month will be con- 
parable, since estimates will be made for any cities in the urban area 
which fail to report in a particular month. As in the past, the value of 
building construction contracts awarded by the Federal Government 
will be combined with information obtained from building-permit 
reports. The contract value of this Federally financed construction 
in urban areas as reported to the Bureau was $28,825,000 in May |°/43, 
$41,556,000 in April 1943, and $243,701,000 in May 1942. 

The valuation figures represent estimates of construction costs 11a‘: 
by prospective private builders when applying for permits to build. 
and the value of contracts awarded by Federal and State governments 


No land costs are included. Unless otherwise indicated, only building 
construction within the corporate limits of cities in the urban aress |: 
included in the tabulations. 
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Food Prices in April 1943 


RETAIL costs of food advanced at a slower rate from March 16 to 


) April 20 than during the previous month. It was during this period 
that the President issued his “hold-the-line’’ order. The Bureau of 


Labor Statistics index for 56 cities rose from 137.4 to 140.6 percent 


fof the 1935-39 average, an increase of 2.3 percent over March 16, 


11 percent above September 1942, and 43.8 percent above January 
1941 (the base period for the “Little Steel’’ formula). 
As in previous months, higher prices for fresh fruits and vegetables 


» were largely responsible for the rise in the total food bill. On April 


20, fresh fruits and vegetables were 10.5 percent above mid-March 


|prices and 51 percent higher than a year earlier. The price of fish 
increased further—being twice as high as before the war. Most 
) other foods showed small price increases, except eggs and pork, which 
§ declined. 


Shortages of some foods were reported from cities all over the 
country. In one or two cities, supplies of macaroni were being bought 


bup because of the scarcity of potatoes. Cheese was moving very 
; slowly, as consumers hesitated to give up for this commodity ration 
§ points which might be used to buy meat. Bananas and cocoa were 


also very scarce or missing entirely from grocers’ stocks. Meat 
shortages were still reported in many stores. 

Of the 61 foods Sa ded in the index, 38 showed increases, 12 de- 
creases, and 11 remained unchanged from mid-March to mid-April. 


» Four of these items—pork chops, eggs, tea, and salad dressing—were 


et a ee 


Cree 


was below 





below the level of September 1942, and one—corn flakes 
the January 1941 level. 

Percentage changes in retail costs of food on April 20, compared 
with costs for March 1943, April, May, and September 1942, January 
1941, and August 1939, are amniabed in table 1. 
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Tasie 1.—Changes in Retail Costs of Food in 56 ' Large Cities Combined, by Commodi, 













































































Groups - 
| Percent of change, April 20, 1943, compared wi)_ 
| a 
Commodity group | 1943 1942 1941 1939 
| Mar. | Sept May Apr. Jan Aue 
| 16 6 | 12 i4 ] i 

DE inicctacevninniiapectith ntagsdieedlids tipiudated ae | 415.6 | 417.6 $43.8 in, 

Cereals and bakery products +4} 41.9) 421] 422] 4132) a:, 

ETS os SOULS Sey +.5 | $5.7) 411.0 | 413.6 | 436.5 sy 
Beef and veal_...........__-- +.7| 43.6) +52] 4+82/ 419.3 43); | 
BENS a EP gs Se eee FS —~.3) +1.6) 423) 446) 4465 +4, 
Se ctidlanamabisinn +.9 |} +3.7 | +17.3 | +28.4/4405 +4; 
lac a TARR a | $1.0) $9.5) 429.1) 4305/4506 +5; 

Fish, fresh and canned_- wo ne-e--------------| HL | $22.9 | 437.0 | 431.7 | 474.1 | tir 

I cn rece nie enncoanescecnerduceccdl UE fT Se | +121) +304 +6 

ESET EBT PORES GES: | —8) —90) 4224) 427.0) 445.1 +5; 

Fruits and vegetables... -| +88 | 438.3 | +30.4) +4281 +923 +4, 
i dl fl IS -| $10.5 | +46.7 | 447.0 | +51.4 141045 +1; 
FETE TES oP ae ee | +5) +69) 47.9) 485/449 +4 | 

a | +.4) $10.0) +202) 4208/4583 in ( 

Eh ere a eee rene Te 0 | +.9) +.2) +19 | 437.4 + ¢ 

Fats and oils............... ; +2) +49) 43.4) +5.61] +57.7) +: i ¢ 

Sugar and sweets............-- scgiideadtdnawedadn +.4) +11) $1.0) +.214347 +3 ( 

! Indexes based on 51 cities combined prior to March 1943. | 
Details by Commodity Groups ‘ 
Indexes of retail costs by commodity groups are shown in table? : 
for March and April 1943, April, May, and September 1942, Januar ¢ 

1941, and August 1939. The accompanying charts show the tren id it : 

costs of all foods, January 1913 to April 1943, inclusive, and for eac! 

major commodity group for the period January 1929 to April 194 P 

ine usive. 

TaBLe 2.—Indexes of Retail Costs of Food i in 56 | Large Cities Combined, by Commodin ‘ 

Groups,'in Specified Months b 
L 
[1935-39 = 100] rt 
; 1943 1942 | 1941 
Commodity group i 
Apr. 203) Mar. 16/Sept. 15; May 12) Apr.14/ Jan. 14 An: 

All foods 140.6 | 137.4] 12.6] 121.6] 119.6) 97.8 

Cereals and bakery earn. eae: 107.4 107.0 105. 4 105. 2 ' 105. 1 94.9 

te En aD 138.0! 137.3} 1206] 1243] 121.5)| 101.1 
Beef and veal... ___- ---| 130.5 | 129.6] 1260] 1241] 120.6/ 109.4 
Pork ES" ae ee eee 126.0; 126.4 124. 0 123.2} 120.5 86. 0 
sth tediadi Abbi Ueenatnenaiekindl 138.7 | 137.4] 133.7) 1182] 108.0{ 98.7 
Chickens... iad 146. 4 144.9) 133.7 113.4 112.2 97.2 
Fish, fresh and canned _- 206.7 | 203.9 | 168.2; 150.9!) 156.9) 118.7 

Dairy products. % 137.1 | 137.0] 127.7] 123.3] 1223] 105.1 

RL | 141.3) 1424] 155.2] 115.4] 1113 97.4 

Fruits and vegetables. . NE | 179.4) 164.9) 129.7] 128.7] 125.6 93. 3 
i atibening 191.1 | 1729) 130.3] 130.0) 1282); 93.4 
Canned... ._. 132.4) 131.7 | 1238] 1227) 1220) 91.4 
Dried _....... 157.7 | 157.0] 143.4 131.2 | 130.6) 9%. , 

Beverages._....._.. | 1249] 1249) 123.8) 1246) 1226] 9 1% 

Fats and oils | 126.6 )/ 1264) 120.7) 1224) 1199) 80.3 M4 

Sugar and sweets 128.4; 127.9 | 127.0 | 127.1} 128.1 95.3) 5 

i 
1 Indexes based on 51 citiescombined prior to March 1943. , 
? Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wace ©27-" F 
-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of population weights. 
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(. reals and bakery products—Prices for wheat flour advanced 
:.8 percent between mid-March and mid-April. Macaroni prices 
2.7 percent higher than in March, and those of corn meal were 1.9 
percent higher. There were no changes in prices for bread, corn 
s, and rolled oats. The index for the group went up by less than 
half of 1 percent. 

\ feats. —Meat costs advanced only fractionally over the month, with 
becf and veal prices up 0.7 percent on the average and pork prices 
down 0.3 percent. The Office of Price Administration set new dollar- 
and-cent ceiling prices for pork, which were effective on April 1. 
Prices for pork chops declined 3.2 percent and those of sliced ham 1.3 
percent, Prices for other pork products were higher, particularly for 
sliced bacon and salt pork. ‘The sliced-bacon prices were higher 
than in March in 49 cities. Of the 6 beef and veal items now included 
in the index, 3 rose in price and 3 declined. Lamb prices increased 
0.9 percent and those of chickens 1.0 percent. A substantial increase, 
amounting to 7.7 percent, was reported for fresh fish, making it twice 
as expensive as before the war. 

Reports from the Bureau’s agents indicate that in many cities 
the supply of poultry is very poor and that grocers are still experiencing 
considerable difficulty in obtaining supplies of meats. 

Dairy products.—Prices for dairy products rose slightly, with some 
further advances for cheése and fresh milk. Fresh milk sold in grocery 
stores was higher in 13 cities and lower in 4. Butter prices declined 
seasonally and evaporated milk was 1.0 percent lower than a month 
earlier. In several cities, grocers stated that cheese is not selling 
“because of the points.” 

Eggs.—Prices of eggs declined less than 1 percent; the seasonal 
decrease for eggs at this time of year is usually about 5 percent. Egg 
prices in April were 27 percent higher than a year earlier and 45 percent 
higher than in January 1941. 

Fruits and vegetables —Substan tial increases in prices of many of the 
fresh fruits and vegetables were again reported between March and 
April, with a resulting increase of 10.5 percent for the group. Prices of 
cabbage were 24 percent higher, and the Bureau’s representatives 
stated that much of it was of poor quality. Other significant increases 
were in prices of onions (20 percent), apples (19 percent), and sweet- 
potatoes (31 percent). Prices.of white potatoes rose 14% percent, 
with reports of shortages coming in from many cities, although the 
more acute shortages occurred a few weeks later. Potato prices were 
61 percent above April of last year and 173 percent above January 
1941. Prices of carrots and spinach declined seasonally. 

Prices for canned and dried fruits and vegetables moved up slightly. 
The pressure on the supply of canned goods in grocers’ hands was 
eased considerably by the middle of April. 

Beverages.—The index for the beverage group showed no change, 
although the prices of coffee increased in 14 cities and decreased in 20, 
and prices of tea advanced in 17 cities and declined in 4. 

Fats and oils.—The index for the fats and oils group again went up 
slightly—0.2 percent. Prices of shortening in cartons, oleomargarine, 
and peanut butter rose by fractional amounts. Salad dressing showed 
a decrease in price, and lard and shortening in other containers 


remained unchanged. 
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Sugar and sweets.—Sugar prices remained relatively stable, | oj. 
approximately the same as those of September 1942 and 35 percen; 
above those of January 1941. Corn-sirup prices increased 0.6 percep; 
on the average, with 27 cities showing increases and 7 decreases. 

Average prices of 78 foods in 56 cities combined are given in tale 3 
for March and April 1943, and in 51 cities combined for April and 
September 1942 and for January 1941. 


TaBie 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined.) Marc): ang 
April 1943, April and September 1942, and January 1941 6 





| 1943 1942 41 
Article : ; ~ 
Apr. 203; Mar. 16 | Sept.15 | Apr.14 | Jan. 14 



































Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
PIE, WRB... .2cn0e.---2- even 10 pounds-. 61.1 60.0 54.3 | 52.5 | 41.4 
cS A 15.0 14.6 14.1 | 14.3 | 13.8 
Wheat cereal *_...................28 ounces. 24.1 24.1 24.0 | 24.1 | 5 
OS ae ere 8 ounces _- 7.0 7.0 7.0 7.2 | 7.1 
Corn meal_..-_-.-.--- iviendieaa pound. 5.5 5.4 5.0 4.7 49 
ele Alle oss ine minh od bucrrecebeee do___- 12.8 12.8 12.5 12.2 | 7.9 
aS 8.9 8.9 8.7 8.6 | 7.1 
Flour, pancake 4___._ __. ....20 ounces -_- 10.7 10.5 (4) (4) ‘ 
Bakery products: 
Bread, white____--_- ea 8.8 88 8.7 8.7 | 7.8 
Bread, whole-wheat__.................do_--. 9.7 9.7 9.5 9.5 | 87 
CO ES Ss ee ee 9.8 9.8 9.7 9.7 | 9.0 
IN ho oa nw snoweeenee 29.0 28.8 27.0 27.1 | 2 
gt IRIN ahs p Disiie wd ceninccktn dhs 17.7 17.6 16.6 16.5 | 
Meats: 
Beef: 1 
Round steak --__--_- — a 45.8 45.6 44.2 42.6 a8 
Rib roast bi sovvepeiniiath actos 36. 5 36.0 34.7 33. 0 3] 
ce Ee oe aT ee do--_-- 31.9 31.4 30.0 28. 6 25.2 
sa RRR IT ES ER a ESSE do_-_-| 35.9 35. 6 (4) (4) ( 
oe he aS SE Rae aR eT alee 37.4 37.5 (4) @m | ¢ 
Hamburger ..-...--....----.--------- do. _- 32.9 33.2 (*) () ( 
Veal: : 
CE rae Ea 55. 4 55.5 54.9 52. 4 45,2 
aa boned and rolled 3______..._.._.do_--- 37.2 36. 6 (4) (4) 
Pork: 
CRIB iiiien one ncwe— se --- - sen n0~-----GOo one 42.1 43.5 43.1 42.0 9 1 
Bacon, sliced_......_-- Tee SS FD | eee 45.1 § 43.3 40.9 38.6 x0. 1 
SO aero na eb bp thas do-_- 60.2 61.0 59. 6 58.3 45. | 
Ham, Weere..~......-- Ne ee 39.8 39.1 38.3 37.2 | of. 2 
Salt por® ............--.-.-.--.--+-.-- do... 24.9 24.1 23.8 93.5 | 16.7 
oS NS ae ea 23. 6 524.0 (4) (4) (4 
Sausage *.._______. ee te 38.3 38.3 (4) (4) (4 
eS es .. 33.7 33.5 (*) (4) (4 
Lamb: ° 
OT eS Fed dik ed oncaeid do... 39.9 39.5 37.9 30.8 o7.8 
CT SS a ae do... 48.7 48.4 47.1 7.7 
Poultry: 
Reming chickens es 46. 4 46.3 42.5 35.7 1 
Fish (fresh, frozen)... .-.........-..-..do-... (8) (*) (6) (8) (6 
ne A 16-0z. can _- 23.3 23.1 21.8 21.6 | 15.7 
Galstem, red 8... .<........... eons ie. 41.5 40.9 40.6 39.7 | 26. 4 
Dairy products 
Butter........-------------------------- pound -- 55.9 56. 2 50.6 43.6 38 0 
SD Sti ls bé duaciccancsdnswnted ee 38.4 38. 2 34.2 34.5 27.0 
Milk, fresh a siete iaetatieeksiiiciaall quart_- 15.6 15. 6 15.0 15.0 l 
Milk, fresh ee EEN ES! do__.- 14.4 14.3 13.5 13.5 11.9 
Milk, fresh (delivered and store)*_.._.....do___- 15.2 15.1 14.5 14.5 12.7 
Milk, evaporated _................. 1434-072. can_- 19.1 10.2 &9 8.8 7.1 
Eggs: | 
SS a ae oe dozen _- 49.9 50.3 55.2 | 39.4 34 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh fruits and vegetables: | 
Fruits: 
, ESE —————— 10. 6 8.9 6.2 | 6.9 2 
EE . do_... = 7 -$ | Be 11.0 f 
| SS Re - .dozen _- . 1 28. 4 27.3 
| CE ee each _. 6.5 | 6.8 | 9.4 &1i () 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tapie 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined,' March and 
April 1943, April and September 1942, and January 1941—Continued 





1943 1942 1941 
Article . Bt Nah ES : 
| Apr. 202| Mar. 16 Sept. 15 | Apr. 14 | Jah. 14 











: and vegetables—C ontinued. 














7 bo resh fruits and vegetables—Continued. 

Vegetables: | Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Beans, green __. __...-pound__| 26. 8 26.7 11.6 16.3 14.0 
0 .. do... | 11.5 9.3 3.9 4.0 3.4 
Carrots... -- ; io cpakeiaee 7.9 9.2 6.9 6.2 6.0 
Lettuce......- . ..... head 16.0 14.2 12.5 8.4 8.4 
Onions__- : pound __| 8.5 7.1 4.5 9.5 3.6 
Potatoes___-- 15 pounds__| 79.7 | 69. 6 48.3 49.6 29. 2 
Spinach ; pound __| 12.7 | 12.9 10.7 6.8 7.3 
Sweetpotatoes__- @o....! 12.7 9.7 6.4 | 5.1 5.0 
Beets #__ ; ..bunch__| 11.5 | 11.9 (4) (4) (4) 

Canned fruits and vegetables: 

Fruits: 

Peaches SET  % ~ 26.4 | 26.3 | 24. 0 23.3 16.5 
Pineapple ites we do__. 29.5 | 29.3 28.3 26.7 20.9 
Grapefruit juice skin en cteuee wenn 13.9 | 13.8 12. 4 10.1 (7) 

Vegetables: 
ee een... ..............Ne, 3cum 15.3 15.2 13.7 13.9 10.0 
| eae SS ep: | ae 14.2 14.2 13.3 12.9 10.7 
SM itigwtenctcccsnckaoos do... 15.6 15.5 14.6 | 15.7 13.2 
na continawwn saweerewetl 7 12.9 | 12.8 11.6 12.0 8.4 
Soup, vegetable 3___.___- 10% oz. can-- 13.0 | 13.0 (4) (*) (*) 

Dried fruits and vegetables: | 

Fruits: 

Prumnes.........- or pound. 16.5 | 16.7 14.8 12.2 9.6 

Vegetables: 

Navy beans.....__. .-.---...pound..| 9.9 | 9.8 9.1 9.0 6.5 
Soup, dehydrated, chicken noodle? 
ounce. 3.8 3.8 (4) (4) (‘) 
Beverages: 
0) 6S . P . pound. - 30. 1 30. 1 28.7 28. 6 20. 7 
EE FUL 21.2 | 21.2 2.4 21.7 | 17.6 
6 Re ee Dabientstgabhand 4 pound.-| 8.9 | 9.1 10.2 10.0 9.1 
Fats and oils: 
Led... i... vaiiana’ Sshlihhenare tats _..-pound..| 19.3 | 19.3 | 17.3 17.0 9.3 
Shortening other than iard— 
tt pound _-_| 20.1 | 20.0 | 19.5 | 19. 5 11.3 
In other containers__.----- eer 24.4 24.4 | 24. 4 | 25. 6 | 18.3 
Salad dressing... ..................-- ..-pint 25. 1 25.2 | 25.2 | 25. 2 | 20. 1 
TL STS, pound. 23.5 23.3 | 22.4 | 22.3 15.6 
Peanut butter. - __- pdceestakdekeebsl do 32. 2 32.0 | 27.8 | 26. 1 17.9 
_ Oil, cooking or salad *_..-..............-..pint-- 30. 4 a oe, (4) 
Sugar and sweets: 
_ “a . in 6.9 6.9 6.9 6.9 5.1 
Corn sirup........-- i sodebeusn ah Cee... 15.5 15.4 15.1 14.6 13.6 
Molasses 3... ..-.. ~ CR 18 ounces _. 15. 6 15. 6 14.9 14.4 13.4 
Ra oases. bss... 16 ounces _- 13.5 13.7 (4) (4) (4) 





| Data are based on 51 cities combined prior to January 1943. 
? Preliminary. 

+ Not included in index. 

‘ Priced for first time in February 1943. 

5 Revised. 

* Composite prices not computed. 

’ Priced first time Oct. 14, 1941. 


Details by Cities 


Increases in food prices were quite general, with the indexes of retail 
food costs higher on April 20 than on March 16 in all of the 56 cities 
covered by the Bureau. Variations between cities were larger than 
usual, ranging from less than a half of 1 percent in Minneapolis and 
Houston to 5 percent or more in 5 cities—Wichita (5.6 percent) ; 
Norfolk (5.2 percent); Jacksonville (5.1 percent); Charleston (5.0 
percent); and Philadelphia (5.0 percent). Price rises for fresh fruits 
and vegetables in the 5 latter cities ranged from 16.7 percent in 
Wichita to 22.5 percent for Philadelphia. 








sof 
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Indexes of food costs by cities are shown in table 4 for March anq 


April 1943, April and September 1942, and January 1941. = 


mon th 


TaBie 4.—Indexes of Ave: pet: Retail Cost of All Foods by Cities,) March and Apri! 1943, * 
table : 


and September 1942, and January 1941 



























































[1935-39 = 100] 
deel TABLE 
| 
1943 1942 | «1941 ‘|| | 143 | 1942 1 
| j 
City City | | = ~ a 
| Ape. Mar. | et | | Apr. Jan. | ape. | Mar. Sept. | Apr. Jan on 
| 16 4} 4M | 208 | 16 | 1 | 14 i4 
’ | ' 
| | 2 
United States _. 40. 6 = 4 1128. 6 | 119.6 97.8 || South Atlantic: | | 19] 
=== —== Atlanta____|140.3 |137.7 |125.9 |120 ' 914. --- 
New England: Baltimore____|148. 4 |144.0 |131.2 1123. ¢ 1915 
Boston. ...... (137.1 |134.1 |124.4 |115.3 | 95.2 | Charleston, | ! 19] ‘ 
Bridgeport 139.6 | 137.6 127.1 |118.7 | 96.5 ae )140.4 [133.7 |126.6 [122.7 1917. ..-- 
Fall River_...|139.3 [138.0 [125.7 [118.5 | 97.5 | Jackson ville _- 153.4 |146.0 | 134.2 |126. 1 191 
Manchester . _|139.2 [137.8 (126.8 [119.5 | 96.6 | Norfolk #____. 1152.0 (144.5 |131.9 |128. 4 191! 
New Haven. _|138.4 [136.1 {126.2 /117.9 | 95.7 | Richmond____|142.4 |135.8 |126.2 |119. 2 1920. 
Portland, Savannah. _-__/151.3 |145.1 133.3 |128.; } - 
Maine__-__- 137.7 (134.4 125.8 {117.6 | 95.3 Washington, 2 ‘ 
Providence. _¢|137.0 {135.3 |126.3 |118.6 | 96.3 ia | 9 |136.9 [128.1 (118. ( 1923... 
W inston- 1924. .--- 
Middle Atlantic: Salem 4. ---|138. 2 1134.5 {119.8 |117. 2 1925...-. 
Buffalo... ..._|144.0 |141.2 |127.6 |122.4 | 100.2 || 
Newark. ___. 140. 5 |139.1 {128.0 |119.3 | 98.8 || East South Cen- | oo 
New York_.__|139.9 |138.0 [125.2 |116.6 | 99.5 ! tral: | Indes 
Philadelphia -/140. 2 |133.5 |123.9 |117.5 | 95.0 || Birmingham _/|141.0 |134.8 /125.3 |118.9 4 
Pittsburgh. _.|139.4 [137.2 |125.9 |117.7| 98.0 Jackson ¢____. 155.9 |153.5 [141.0 |126.8 
Rochester... ../ 138.9 |137.6 |125.2 |119.1 | 99.9 || Knoxville 4___|156.7 |149.7 |134.2 |127.9 
Scranton... -.-. 143.3 [136.9 | 125.6 |118.5 97.5 |) Louisville. -.__| 138.4 |132.6 |124.2 |120.6 
Mem ----|149.6 [144.8 |129.7 |120.8 
ae Cen- : 1] Mobile -_-_-_-- 149.4 1145.6 [133.9 |129.1 
tral: 
Chicago. __--- 138.6 [135.9 |124.9 [120.0 | 98.2 || West South Cen- 
Cincinnati____|138.2 [135.1 |126.9 |120.7 96.5 tral: 
Cleveland ....|141.4 |139.5 |127.3 [122.3 | 99.2 Dallas___.....|137. 2 |134.3 |123.7 | 116.0 
Columbus, Houston___._.|143.2 |142.7 |130.8 | 124. 6 
Ohio... ....|134.8 [130.2 [119.6 [117.1 | 93.4 || Little Rock___|140.8 | 137.4 |129.2 |123. 1 
Detroit__.___. 137.4 |135.7 124.7 |121.0| 97.0 New Orleans _/160.7 | 153.2 |135.9 | 130.0 
Indianapolis__|138.0 |134.8 |127.1 |122.8 | 98.2 | 
Milw ee. __|137.4 | 134.2 |121.0 |117.9 95.9 |} Mountain: } 
Peoria_____.__|144.0 [140.8 |130.7 |126.0 | 99.0 “Se 134.7 |133.5 |124.6 (119.1 
8 pring field, Denver_______|139.0 | 137.2 {126.8 (120.2 
Bo gu qaiibes 144.8 |141.3 [130.2 |126.0 | 96.2 || Salt Lake | | | 
i] Bia 142. 2 /141.1 |130.1 |120.7 
West North Cen- 
tral: | Pacific: ' 
Cedar 141.1 |136.3 [121.2 (122. 2); 95.9 Los Angeles-_|146.2 (142.8 137.9 ps2 
Kansas City__/137.4 |133.7 (120.7 |117 2} 92. 4 Portland, 
Minneapolis__|133. 5 | 133.0 |123.3 118.0 | 99.0 | Oreg__.._..|150.3 [148.5 | 141.2 1129. ¢ 
Omaha_..____ 135.2 |132. 4 |123.2 |117. 7.9| 97.9 San Francisco_|149. 7 |143.7 |133.5 |123.¢ 
St. Louis... 142.4 |138.9 |126.7 |123.8 | 99.2 Seattle. ____ oe 144.7 |137.3 |127 
St. famt...«.. 133.6 (132.1 | tHe 98.6 | 
ners: anes, tb esa /132.0 {126.2 | 97.2 i | 
i 














fguregate costp of 61 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases cf families of wage © 
al lower workers, have been combined for the United States with the use of population w: 
Primary use is for time-to-time comparisons rather than place-to-place comparisons. 

? Preliminary. 

* Includes Portsmouth and Newport News. 

4 Indexes based on June 1940= 100. 
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Average Annual Indexes, 1913 to April 1943 


Annual average indexes of food costs for the years 1913-42, and 
monthly indexes, January 1942 through April 1943, are presented in 


tat Uv. . 





Tape 5.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 56 ' Large Cities Combined, 1913 to April 1943 
[1925-39 = 100] 

















} | 
All-foods | Veer | an-toods|| Year and | Allfoods|| Yearand | Allfoods 
ear index | | index month | index month | index 
; | | 
1] i | | | 
RY. 79.9 || 1926.........- ee 95.2 || July....- 124. 6 
81.8 |] 1927..........| 1323 | Resa reeee 96.6 || August..._._- 126. 1 
$0.9 |} 1928_......... | 130.8 |] 1941......_.. 105.5 || September-__| 126. 6 
ol) ae 132.5 || 1942... 123.9 || October... ._- 129. 6 
- 116.9 |! 1930_...._.._- 126. 0 || November... 131. 1 
Pee ee 103.9 | 1942 December.._- 132.7 
149.8 || 1932......___- 86. 5 
168.8 || 1933_____ Pla 84.1 || January_.___- 116. 2 1943 
Bie 128.3 || 1934. ..._____| 93.7 | February....| 116.8 
119.9 || 1935......._.- 100.4 || March______. 118. 6 | January..____| 133. 0 
pa 124.0 PS 101.3 || April.........| 119.6 || February_.-- 133. 6 
I 6 on oe 105.3 |} May......-..- 121.6 || March.-___--- 137.4 
are 132.9 |} 1938_........- 97.8 || June._______. 123.2 || April......___| 140. 6 
| 








Indexes based on 51 cities combined prior to March 1943. 
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Wholesale Prices in May 1943 


CONTINUED increases in prices for agricultural commodities, par- 
ticularly fresh fruits and vegetables, were responsible in a large meas; 
for an increase of 0.4 percent in the Bureau of Labor Statistics inde; 
of commodity prices in primary markets ' during May. The advance 
brought the all-commodity index to 104.1 percent of the 1926 average. 
the highest point since late in 1925. 

Average prices for foods rose 1.9 percent during the month an 
farm products were 1.5 percent higher. A substantial increase jy 
prices for wrapping paper accounted for an increase of 0.3 percent in 
the miscellaneous commodities group index. Fuel and _ lighting 
materials and building materials rose 0.2 percent and chemicals ani 
allied products and housefurnishing goods, 0.1 percent, during th 
month. Quotations for hides and leather products, textile products, 
and metals and metal products remained steady in May. 

As a result of further gains in agricultural commodity markets, tly 
raw materials group index advanced 1.1 percent. Manufactured 
commodity prices rose slightiy, while semimanufactured articles wer 
somewhat lower. 

Except for marked increases in prices for farm products and foods 
commodity prices moved within a very narrow range from May 194? 
to May 1943. During this 12-month period farm products advanced 
over 20 percent, while foods increased nearly 12 percent. The changes 
for each of the other groups amounted to less than 5 percent. The 
increases for the industrial groups of commodities since May !42 
ranged from 0.4 percent for building materials to 3.6 percent for fue! 
and lighting materials. Four of the ten major commodity group 
indexes declined. These were hides and leather products, textile 
products, metals and metal products, and housefurnishing goods. | 
all cases the decreases were less than 1 percent. 

Prices in May for most commodities were substantially above their 
pre-war level. Farm products were 106 percent higher than in August 
1939. Foods were 65 percent higher; textile products, over 43 percent: 
chemicals and allied products, 35 percent; hides and leather products, 
27 percent; miscellaneous commodities, 25 percent; building materials, 


23 percent; housefurnishing goods, 20 percent; and fuel and lighting 


materials and metals and metal products, 11 percent. 





! The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price data for the most part represent prices prevailing 
ae commercial transaction."”” They are prices quoted in primary markets, at principal distri! 
points. 
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Sharp increases in primary market prices for potatotes, apples, citrus 
fruits, and eggs largely accounted for a rise of 1.5 percent in the farm 
yoduets group index in May. Smaller increases were reported for 
erains and for hay, seeds, wool, and tobacco. Livestock and poultry 
declined 2.6 percent because of lower quotations for cows, steers, 
and ewes. Prices were also lower for cotton, flaxseed, and 


hogs, 
onions. 

Average wholesale prices of foods advanced 1.9 percent during the 
month to the highest level in more than 23 years. In addition to the 
marked increases in prices for fresh fruits, vegetables, and eggs, prices 
for rye flour, veal, pickled codfish, and vinegar also advanced. Lower 
quotations were reported for butter in the Chicago and Philadelphia 
markets, for {bread at Cincinnati, and for canned cherries, glucose, 
olive oil, and salt. 

No changes were reported in prices for hides and leather products 
and for textile products in May. 

Prices for fuel and lighting materials as a group rose slightly. In- 
creased production costs were reflected by higher quotations for 
bituminous coal in some areas. Pennsylvania fuel oil and gasoline 
from the California region rose 3 percent and 8 percent, respectively. 

Quotations for metals and metal products continued steady. 

A minor increase in building materials was caused by higher prices 
for common building brick, for certain paint materials, and for some 
types of lumber, particularly pine and fir boards. Lower prices were 
reported for redwood lumber, southern pine dimension, and for 
linseed oil, rosin, and turpentine. 

There was little activity in the chemicals markets in May. In- 
creased prices were reported for nicotine sulfate and cyanide. Ergot 
advanced over 6 percent and caffeine also was higher. An increase of 
nearly 11 percent occurred in quotations for whale oil, and cottonseed 
meal rose 1 percent. Copper sulfate, on the contrary, declined 
fractionally. 

Slightly higher prices were reported for some types of household 
furniture. 

In the miscellaneous group of commodities, quotations for wrapping 
paper were nearly 6 percent higher. Laundry starch and some soap 
products continued to rise. Prices were lower for matches, and 
cattle feed dropped slightly as a result of lower prices for bran and 
middlings. 

Percentage comparisons of the May 1943 level of wholesale prices 
with April 1943, May 1942, and August 1939, with corresponding 
index numbers, are given in table 1. 
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ndex Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to May 1943 


lex numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for se- 
years from 1926 to 1942, inclusive, and by months from May 













14 i 
it . 





to May 1943, inclusive, are shown in table 2. 
TaBLe 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 
Fuel | | Chem- | 
| Hides | », Metals , ele | House- 
Farm | | and Sg = and | Build- —_ fur- | Mis- | A! 
rand month | prod- | Foods |leather| _ 4 | Ment | metal} DS | iiied | nish- | cella- nod 
| ucts | prod- | Prod-; 108 | prod- |_| Mee | ing | neous | ™OGr 
| ucts | wets ma- nete terials | prod- | soods ties 
terials | ucts |* 
| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
9 104. 9 99.9 | 109.1 | 90.4 83.0 100. 5 95.4 94. 0 94.3 82. 6 95.3 
48.2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70. 3 80. 2 71. 73.9 75.1 64. 4 64.8 
51.4 | 60.5 80.9 | 64.5 66.3 79.8 77.0 72. 1 75.8 62.5 65.9 
80.9 $2. 1 95.4) 71.5 76. 2 87.0 86. 7 78. 7 81.7 70. 5 80.8 
86.4; 85.5 | 104.6} 76.3 77.6 95.7 95. 2 82.6 89.7 77.8 8. 3 
5 68.5 73. 6 92.8 66.7 76. 5 95.7 90. 3 77.0 86.8 73.3 78. 6 
65.3 | 70.4/.95.6| 69.7/| 73.1 | 94.4/ 90.5! 76.0| 86.3) 748 77.1 
{ 67.7} 71.3 | 100.8/ 73.8| 71.7) 95.8] 94.8] 77.0) 885) 77.3 78.6 
82. 4 82.7 | 108.3 84.8 | 76.2) 99.4 | 1033.2) 84.6) 94.3 82.0 87.3 
105.9 | 99.6 117.7/) 96.9 | 78.5! 103.8! 110.2/ 97.1 | 102.4] 89.7 98.8 
942 
M 104. 4 98.9, 118.8 98. 0 78.0 | 103.9 | 110.1 97.3 | 102.9 90. 4 98.8 
104.4 99.3 | 118.2 97.6 78.4 | 103.9 | 110.1 97.2 02. 9 90. 2 98. 6 
105. 3 99.2 | 118.2 97.1 79.0 | 103.8 | 110.3 96.7 | 102.8 89.8 98. 7 
igust 106.1 | 100.8 | 118.2 97.3 79.0 | 103.8 | 110.3 96.2 | 102.7 88.9 |} 99.2 
September 107.8 | 102.4 | 118.1 97.1 79.0 103.8 | 110.4 06.2 | 102.5 RR. 8 99.6 
October 199.0 | 103.4 | 117.8! 97.1! 79.0 | 193.8! 110.4) 96.2! 1025! 886! 100.0 
November 110.5 | 103.5 | 117.8 97.1 79.1 | 103.8 | 119.1 99.5 | 102.5 90. 1 100. 3 
December - - 113.8 | 104.3 17.8 97.2 79.2 | 103.8 | 110.0 99.5 | 102.5 90. 5 101.0 
1943 
January 117.0 | 105.2 | 117.8 97.3 79.3 | 103.8 | 109.8 | 100.2 | 102.5 90.7} 101.9 
February 119.0 | 105.8 | 117.8 97.3 79.8 | 103.8 | 110.2 | 100.3 | 102.6 | 90.9 102. 5 
farch 122.8 | 107.4 | 117.8 | 97.3 | 80.3 | 103.8 | 110.4 | 100.6 | 102.6; 91.4 103. 4 
April 123.9 | 108.4 | 117.8 97.4 80.6 | 103.8 | 110.3 | 100.1 | 102.6 91.6 103. 7 
j 125.7 | 110.5 | 117.8 97.4 80.8 | 103.8 | 110.5 | 100.2 | 102.7 91.9) 104.1 





The price trend for specified years and months from 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities other 
than farm products, and commodities other than farm products and 
foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 
‘Raw materials,’ “‘Semimanufactured articles,” and ‘‘ Manufactured 
products” was shown on pages 10 to 12 of Wholesale Prices, December 
and Year 1941 (Serial No. R. 1434). 


















































































































168 Monthly Labor Review—July 1943 
TaBLe 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commoditi: 
[1926 = 100] 
| | All All 
All | com- All com. 
com- - 7 com- mod. 
a Man-| mod-| ities a Man-| mod- ities 
| Raw | Tine, | face | ities | other Raw ufac- ufac-| ities other 
Year and month | | mate-|) ored tured other than || Year and month | mate- tured turediother thay 
ri | arti- | od-| than | farm rials arti- | Prod-| than farm wereed 
cles | Ucts | farm | prod- cles | Ucts | farm prod 
| | prod-| ucts prod- ucts 
| ucts | and | ucts and 
| | foods foods 
| | ie 
ES: 100.0 100. 0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 1942 
1929... | 97.5 | 93.9/ 94.5/ 93.3] 91.6 Jaly__--....-. 100.1 | 92.8| 98.6) 97.0 o> 
EE hobs occu 55. 1 | 59.3 | 70.3 | 68.3| 70.2|| August... 21 92.7|98.9/97.5 45; THE 
1933... - 56.5 | 65.4 | 70.5 | 69.0| 71.2 September... 102.2 | 92.9 | 99.2/| 97.7 9 
_ ea: 84.8 | 85.3 | 87.2 | 86.2| 85.3 -------|108:0 | 92.7 | 99.4| 97.9 9% declin 
1938______ 72.0 | 75.4 | 82.2| 80.6| 81.7|| November _|103.9 | 92.6 | 99.4/ 97.9 a5 sot 
1939... ; 70.2 | 77.0 | 80.4 | 79.5 81.3 Hate x 106.1 | 92.5 | 99.6/ 98.1 4549 first 
1940. _- _.| 71.9 | 79.1 | 81.6 | 80.8 0 iil 
1941___- ~-| 83.5 | 86.9 ‘casi ensl one 1948 in em 
1942. ___ --|100.6 | 92.6 | 98.6 | 97.0 | 95.5 || January___..___.- 108.2 | 92.8 100.1 | 98.5 %,) Ins 
February.._....__|109.6 | 92.9 |100.3 | 98.7 % 2 
1948 | March.____- 112.0 | 93.0 100.5 | 99.0%; factur 
May * --| 99.7 | 92.9 | 99.0 | 97.4) 95.7 i Reems oa 112.8 | 93.1 |100.6 | 99.1 % + ynstr 
) FEE Ee | 99.8 | 92.8 | 98.6/ 97.1) 95.6 || May.-.------ 114.0 | 98.0 |100.7| 99.2 47 ce 
| . year. 
Weekly Fluctuations 
The 
Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of commodities during ufactt 
April and May 1943 are shown by the index numbers in table 4 oni 
These indexes are not averaged to obtain an index for the month we ndust 
are computed only to indicate the fluctuations from week to week. 
T: 
TaB_e 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, 
April and May 1943 
[1926= 100] ee 
| 
Commodity group — woe = nd “—- | Ae Am. Ape 
All commodities... <oo-ne--e-------| 104.0 | 108.8 | 103.8 | 103.7 | 103.5 | 103.4 | 103.5 | 103.5 103.4 
Farm products. . oo--u+-----------] 126.7 | 125.8 | 125.7 | 124.8 | 124.3 | 123.9 | 124.4 | 124.3 | 124.7 4 
Foods. _...-.-.-| 110.7 | 110.3 | 110.2 | 109.4 | 108.7 | 108.5 | 108.4 | 107.9) 107.8 Au meet 
Hides and leather products.._______ 118.4 | 118.4 | 118.4 | 118.4 | 118.4 | 118.4 | 1184/1184 1184 Des 
Textile products _- | 96.9} 96.9) 969) 969) 969) 969) 969) 96.9 v5 Non 
Fuel and lighting ‘materials _- 81.3; 81.3; 81.5; 81.6; 81.5; 81.1; 81.1/ 81.1); 980.8 
Iron and 
Metals and metal products.___ _.| 108.9 | 103.9 | 103.9 | 103.9 | 103.9 | 103.9 | 103.9 | 103.9 | 103.9 Electrics 
Building materials... ____ _....}| 110.3 | 110.3 | 110.4 | 110.4 | 110.3 | 110.2 | 110.3 | 110.3 | 110.4 Machine 
Chemicals and allied products.____-_| 100.2 | 100.2 | 100.2 | 100.2 | 100.1 | 100.1 | 100.1 | 100.1 | 100.1 Transpo 
Housefurnishing goods...............| 104.2 | 104.2 | 104.2 | 104.2 | 104.2 | 104.2 | 104.2 104.2 104.2 Automo 
I — . a aSE 91.7 | 91.7 {| 91.4] 91.4] 91.4; 91.4) 91.4) 91.3 91.2 Nonferrt 
Lumber 
Raw materials....................__. 114.3 | 113.8 | 113.7 | 113.2 | 12.7) 112.5 / 112.8| 127) 1128 Furnita 
Semimanufactured articles... ___ 92.9} 929] 929] 929] 929) 929/| 93.0| 93.0, 93.0 at 
Manufactured products 100.9 | 100.9 | 101.0 | 101.0 | 100.9 | 100.8 | 100.8 | 100.8 100 Tentites 
All commodities other than farm Apparel 
I ee 99.1; 99.1) 99:1) 9.1! 99.1| 99.0) 99:0!) O<.0 8 oK9 lane 
All commodities other than farm ra Food... 
products and foods........_...____. 96.9| 96.9/) 969) 96.9) 96.9 06.8 | 96.8) 96.7) 6.7 Tobacec 
Paper al 
Printing 
Chemie: 
Product 
Rubber 
Miscells 
! The 
nary da 
eral Sec 
1942 ame 








Trend of Employment and Unemployment 
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Summary of Reports for May 1943 


THE total number of employees in nonagricultural establishments 
declined almost 150,000 in May to a level of 38,234,000. This is the 
first April to May decline since 1938 and was the result of decreases 
in employment in manufacturing, mining, construction, and trade. 

In spite of the decline over the month, total employment in manu- 
facturing was 1,780,000,above May 1942. Employment in mining, 
construction, and trade, however, was lower than in May of last 
year. 

Industrial and Business Employment 


The decline of 50,000 wage earners in the nondurable group of man- 
ufacturing industries, and the increase of 13,000 in the durable group 
resulted in a net decrease of 37,000 wage earners in all manufacturing 


industries. 


TaBLe 1.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Indexes of Wage-Earner 
Employment in Manufacturing Industries, by Major Industry Group ' 


[Subject to revision] 





Industry group 


Estimated number of wage 
earners (in thousands) 


Wage-earner in- 


dexes (1939= 100) 





| 






| , | j 
| May | April |March| May | May | April 























1943 1943 1943 1942 | 1943 1943 

pS 0 Ee 13, 687 | 13,724 | 13.726 | 12,127 | 167.1 167.5 

ce Ay ee 8,150 | 8.137 | 8,099 | 6,649 | 225.7 995 3 

Ee Bao 00 nnn - wn eneee - nen ones ewes | 5,537 | 5,587) 5,627 | 5,478 | 120.9| 122.0 
Iron and steel and their products --- - -- ‘olbisc al Ss Loe 1,726 |. 1,579 | 172.2) 173.6 
Electrical machinery... -- Siiecties param ee Se ae 698 695 693 523 269.3 | 268.4 
Machinery, except electrical _- -. ..-..-.---- | 1,240 | 1,237] 1,233] 1,058 | 234.6] 2341 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles-_-____- | 2,249] 2,221 2,187 | 1,345 |1,416.8 | 1,399.3 
Automobiles... ...--....---- otic EE, 657 653 649 460 | 163.3! 162.3 
Nonferrous metals and their products- ----- 410 4il 410 373 178.8 | 179.2 
Lumber and timber basic products ___--.-..-.-- 474 480 479 551 | 112.7 114.1 
Furniture and finished lumber products. - ------ 357 360 364 384 | 108.7 109.8 
Stone, clay, and glass products___------...------------| 357 358 358 | 376 | 121.5 122.0 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures 1,239 | 1,254] 1,270] 1,298! 1083! 109.6 
Apparel and other finished textile products----.---.-.-- 860 889 903 | 934 108.9 | 112.6 
Leather and leather products -.---........-.-.-------- 337 346 354 381 | 97.2 | 99.8 
eed... ..caene« ea itatchstaatunadetbadsies : 914 910 921 | 906 | 107.0! 106.5 
ie sacar eneccedgucoswuncsws- 91 | 92 93 91 97.2 | 98. 6 
Paper and allied products___-.....------------- ne 312; 312 313 320 | 117.4] 117.7 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. - ------- 329 330 334 | 328 | 100.3 | 100. 6 
Chemicals and allied products . -----.....----------- 740 744 734| 588| 256.8] 2583 
Products of petroleum and coal. -.-...-...-.---------- 124 123 122 | 12} 117.2| 116.0 
Rubber MD << nose 522 -e-----~---- +--+ ----- 187 186 | 186 | 141 154.5 153.8 
Miscellaneous industries ___-............------------- | 404) 401; 397/ 365| 165.2 163.8 





| The estimates and indexes presented in this table have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and prelimi- 
nary data for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency and are not comparable with data shown in mimeographed releases for December 
1942 and prior months. Estimates and indexes for the period January 1939 to November 1942, comparable 
with the data in the above table, are available upon request. 
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Further increases in aircraft, aircraft engines, and shipbuilding 
brought employment in the transportation-equipment group to th, 
highest point on record—2,249,000 wage earners. This represent< 
an increase of 28,000 over April and served to offset the decli:c 
14,000 wage earners in the iron and steel group. Completion o! cor. 
tain Government contracts was primarily responsible for the di «lip, 
in employment in the iron and steel group. 

Only 4 of the 11 nondurable groups increased employment duriny the 
month. The largest increase, 4,000 wage earners, was in the {foo 
group. Seasonal employment declines in the textile-mill producis 
apparel, and leather groups reduced employment in the nondu:a)})|. 
group to 5,537,000 wage earners. 

Further declines in employment were reported in anthracite and 
bituminous-coal mining. Seven thousand fewer wage earners wer 
reported in anthracite mining and 50,000 fewer in bituminous-co,! 
mining than in May 1942. With the exception of iron, each of ‘|, 
industries of the metalliferous-mining group had lower employmeit i: 
May 1943 than in April 1943. The combined employment for this 
group was 98,600 wage earners. 


Public Employment 


The total number of persons on the Federal pay roll in May 1443 
was 3,100,000, as compared with 3,068,000 in April 1943 and 2,145,000 
in May 1942. The gain over the 1,600,000 total of pre-Pearl-Har}o; 
days represented a 94-percent increase. 

Var agencies have increased employment by 1,506,000 since }’ear! 
Harbor, as compared with the total increase of 1,500,000. In \lay 
1943 war-agency employment constituted 74 percent of the total, as: 
compared with 61 percent a year ago and 50 percent in November |\'4! 

Of the employees added during May 1943, 30,000 were in wa: 
agencies and 2,000 in other agencies. The latter gain resulted fron 
the addition of 2,000 employees by the Treasury Department an 
6,000 seasonal workers by the Department of Agriculture. This gain 
was partially offset by declines in the Post Office Department, Fecera! 
Security Agency, and Federal Works Agency. 

The number of employees working in the Washington, D. C., metro- 
politan area declined for the third consecutive month, dropping {rom 
a peak of 287,000 in February to 280,000 in May. 

The reduction of 10,500 in ational Youth Administration personne! 
was the result of dropping 2,000 persons from the war produ tion 
training program and 8,500 from the student work program. /)i 
latter reflected the closing of some schools for the vacation per) 

Curtailment of the Work Projects Administration program © 0- 
tinued with a reduction in personnel of 36,000, or 44 percent, during 
the month of May 1943, and 740,000, or 94 percent, during the prov! 
ing year. The Civilian Conservation Corps retained 139 of its super- 
visory and technical employees in May. | 

Construction projects financed wholly or partially from Fec:r: 
funds, during the month ending May 15, 1943, dropped 53,000 w.rk- 
ers, most of whom had previously been engaged on nonreside: (i: 
building construction. Shipbuilding and repair projects showed s. 
ser and public-reads projects added seasonal workers du:ing 

e month. 
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in spite of recent completions, all construction projects, with a total 

2,438,000 workers in May 1943, were 613,000 above the 1,825,000 
) nloyment level of the previous May. Workers on war construction 
D jects constituted 98 percent. of the total in May 1943 as compared 
with 94 percent a year ago. 

Only 17 percent of the construction workers were employees of the 
Federal Government; the others were employees of private contractors 
and subcontractors. 

For the regular Federal services, data for the legislative and judicial 
services and for force-account employees in the executive service are 
reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics; data for other executive- 
service employees are reported through the ‘Civil Service Commission. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics receives monthly reports on employ- 
ment and pay rolls for the various construction projects financed 
wholly or partially by Federal funds directly from the contractors 
and subeontractors; and for the NYA, WPA, and CCC programs, 
from the respective agencies. 

A summary of employment and pay-roll data for the regular Federal 
services, for construction projects financed wholly or partially from 
Federal funds, and for other Federal programs is given in table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal Services and on Projects 
Financed Wholly or Partially from Federal Funds 


[Subject to revision] 





Employment Pay rolls 





Service or program ; 
| May 1943 April 1943, May 1942 | May 1943 | April 1943 | May 1942 














Regular Federal services: 
Executive !____- _ ..|3, 091, 136 (3, 058, 719 |2, 135,975 $569, 993,703 $564, 283, 200 '$346, 059, 325 
War agencies 2 ...-------.-,2, 301, 602 |2, 271, 606 |1, 298,811 | 412,658,418 | 407,425,800 | 210, 371, 680 
Other agencies _-_...-.-- : 789, 534 | 787,113 837, 164 | 157, 335,285 | 156, 857,400 | 135, 687, 645 
Pee a 2, 622 | 2, 722 | 2, 653 749, 640 763, 179 | 639, 382 
pe 6, 146 6, 116 | 6,464 | 1,500,619 1,416, 469 1, 380, 037 
a a is te | 
inanced from regular Fed- 
eral appropriations *__ __.-_- 2, 132, 821 |2, 180,370 |1, 715, 572 | 502,315, 344 | 488,311, 669 | 316, 429, 456 
ME ieckasbonscace ....|2. 076,079 |2, 114, 220 |1, 606, 504 | 490, 499,888 | 475,820,704 | 299, 079, 135 
Ss. | 656,742 66, 150 109, 068 11, 815, 456 12, 481,965 | 17, 350, 321 
Public housing............ -.- | 86, 800 87, 270 33, 7 14, 254,722 | 14,344,856 5, 257,994 
War public works____.-....--. 11, 246 11, 344 13, 983 1, 654, 275 1,601,112 | 1,473, 668 
Financed by RFC___-_- Sa eint | 206,900 | 211,797 61,176 | 39,312,149 | 39, 720,076 9, 887, 958 
| a | 206,500 | 211,379 | 59,488 | 39,235,000 | 39, 639,461 | 9, 529, 712 
a 400 418 | 1, 688 77, 149 80, 615 358, 246 
Ota tiene Yc h Adminis | | | 
Nation out ministra- 
SR ie aE | 168,765 | 179,281 | 400,753 | 3,660,929 | 3,475,164 | 6, 409, 194 
— _— program... 88, 634 97,117 | 216, 753 768, 000 816,707 | 1,565, 888 
Jar production waleing | 
Wok! te ; - ah 80, 131 82,164 | 184,000 | 2,892,929 2,658,457 | 4,843, 306 
or rejects Adm nistra- | | 
tion projects._............-- | 45,932 | 81,860 | 786,007} 3,178,748 | 6,188,003 | 51,518, 506 
RR | 26,733 | 33,879 | 204,054 1,425,559 1,806,626 | 40.851, 399 
Other _. 19, 199 47, 981 491, 953 1, 753, 189 4, 381, 467 ; 10, 667, 107 
Civilian Conservation Corps__, 139 171 | 83,398 |” 36, 753 46,279 | 4, 650, 244 
| } | | 








' Ineludes employees in United States navy yards and on force-account construction who are also included 
~et construction projects, and supervisory and technical employees included under NYA, WPA, and 


C 
2 Colts War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, Panama Canal, Office for Emergency Management, Office of Censorship, Office of Price Adminis - 
tration Office of Strategic Services, Board of Economic Warfare, and the Petroleum Coordinator for War. 
Includes sh construction and repair in United States navy y ards and the Federally financed part there- 
of an eo - shipyards. 

* Beginning July 1942 the National Youth Administration was considered a training program fer war. 
work, rather than a work-relief program. Value of maintenance is included in the pay-roll data for May 
1942, but excluded from those for April and May 1943. 

‘ Called the out-of-school work program prior to July 1942. 
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Estimates of Nonagricultural Employment 




















ince! 
ESTIMATES of civil employees in nonagricultural establishments by ool 
major groups are given in table 1. With the exception of the trade. earnel 
and finance-service-miscellaneous groups, they are not comparable for tk 
with estimates published in the September 1942 or earlier issues of matel 
the Monthly Labor Review. Comparable figures for the months and it 
from January 1939 to July 1942 were given in the October 1942 issue 90 pel 
of the Monthly Labor Review. The 
The estimates are based on reports of employers to the United States suppl 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, on data made available by the Bureau of indus 
Employment Security of the Social Security Board and the Bureay total 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, and on information supplied by about 
other Government agencies, such as the Interstate Commerce Commis- Dai 
sion, Civil Service Commission, and the Bureau of the Census. They based 
do not include military personnel, emergency employment (such xs rolls f 
WPA, NYA, and CCC), proprietors or self-employed persons, unpaid Th 
family workers, and domestics. table 
Estimates of employees in nonagricultural establishments by States establ 
are given each month in the Bureau of Labor Statistics mimeographed repor' 
release on employment and pay rolls. man-] 
earnil 
Taste 1.—Estimated Number of Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by by as 
Industry Divisions ' in th 
{In thousands] hours 
| : : show} 
Industry division | 4a | Mos” | Pio? | Age samp 
audi eon Fae Oe BEE, | | 2 all in: 
Total estimated employment ?________- er 38, 382 38, 184 37, 958 | 35. 908 over 
Sn RES ES eae PEE ee 15, 956 15,958 | 15, 851 | 14, 019 earl 
| ROE Se CR IR pith 850 861 | 867 9 of th 
Contract construction and Federal force-account con- | d | or being 
FEE — Ee. 1, 328 1, 357 | 1, 386 
Transportation and public utilities__- 3, 552 3, 475 3, 456 wi 
, RS oa 6, 423 6, 328 6, 291 | 6, 679 as 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous eevnne--2-see-=-| 4, 337 4, 281 | 4, 270 | 4, 28s these 
Federal, State, and local government_.._....__._.__. = 5, 936 5, 924 | 5, 837 | 4, S54 hours 





! Comparable series, January 1939 to July 1942, in October 1942 Monthly Labor Review. comp 
? Estimates exclude proprietors of unincorporated businesses, self-employed persons, domestics emp!\ issues 
in private homes, public emergency employees, and personnel in the armed forces. 


the g 

; : empl 

Industrial and Business Employment ponel 

Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 152 uel 
manufacturing industries and for 16 nonmanufacturing industries. 7 

including private building construction, water transportation, and En 

class I steam railroads. The reports for the first 2 of these groups per v 

manufacturing and nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys April 

by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. e figures on water transport: - table: 

tion are based on estimates prepared by the Maritime Commission, Th 

and those on class I steam railroads are compiled by the Intersta'‘« 2 and 


Commerce Commission. ber 1 
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The employment, pay-roll, hours, and earnings figures for manu- 
facturing, mining, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning cover wage 
earners only, but the figures for public utilities, brokerage, insurance, 
and hotels relate to all employees except corporation officers and execu- 
tives, while for trade they relate to all employees except corporation 
officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly 
supervisory. For ‘crude-petroleum production, they cover wage 
earners and clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting samples 
for the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from approxi- 
mately 25 percent for wholesale and retail trade, dyeing and cleaning, 
and insurance, to approximately 80 per¢ent for public utilities and 
90 percent for mining. 

The general manufacturing indexes are computed from reports 

supplied by representative establishments in 152 manufacturing 
industries surveyed. These reports cover more than 65 percent of the 
total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country and 
about 80 percent of the wage earners in the 152 industries covered. 
Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
based on reports of the number of employeés and the amount of pay 
rolls for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
The average weekly earnings for individual industries shown in 
table 6 are computed by dividing the weekly pay rolls in the reporting 
establishments by the total number of full- and part-time employees 
reported. As not all reporting establishments supply information on 
man-hours, the average hours worked per week and average hourly 
earnings shown in that table are necessarily based on data furnished 
by a slightly smaller number of reporting firms. Because of variation 
in the size and composition of the reporting sample, the average 
hours per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings 
shown may not be strictly comparable from month to month. The 
sample, however, is believed to be sufficiently adequate in virtually 
all instances to indicate the general movement of earnings and hours 
over the period shown. The average weekly hours and hourly 
earnings for the manufacturing groups are weighted arithmetic means 
of the averages for the individual industries, estimated employment 
being used as weights for weekly hours and estimated aggregate hours 
as weights for hourly earnings. The average weekly earnings for 
these groups are now computed by multiplying the average weekly 
hours by the corresponding average hourly earnings, and are not 
comparable with figures published in the November 1942 or earlier 
issues of the Monthly Labor Review. Formerly, weekly earnings for 
the groups were computed by dividing total weekly pay roll by total 
employment without any formal weighting of figures for the com- 
ponent industries. 





































EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL INDEXES, AVERAGE HOURS, AND EARNINGS 


Employment and pay-roll indexes, as well as average hours worked 
per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings for 
April, March, and February 1943, where available, are presented in 
tables 3, 5, and 6. 

The revised manufacturing indexes and aggregates, shown in tables 
2 and 3, are not comparable with the indexes published in the Novem- 
ber 1942 or earlier issues of the Monthly Labor Review, as a result of 
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changes in definitions, a change in the index base period, and adjust- 
ments in levels. Revised figures for the major manufacturing groups 
are available in mimeographed form by months from January 1939 
i:hrough October 1942 and for individual manufacturing industries from 
January 1939 through August 1942. 

(he figures relating to all manufacturing industries combined, to 
the durable- and nondurable-goods divisions, and to the major industry 
croups have been adjusted to conform to levels indicated by final 
1941 data and preliminary data for the second quarter of 1942 released 
by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security 
Acency. The Bureau of Employment Security data referred to are 
employment totals reported by employers under State unemploy- 
ment-compensation programs, and (b) estimates of the number of 
employees not reported under the programs of some of these States, 
which do not cover small establishments. The latter estimates were 
obtained from tabulations prepared by the Bureau of Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance, which obtains reports from all employers regard- 
less of size of establishment. 

Not all industries in each major industry group are represented in 
the tables, since minor industries are not canvassed by the Bureau, 
and others cannot be shown because of their close relationship to the 
war program. Furthermore, no attempt has been made to allocate 
among the separate industries the adjustment to unemployment- 
compensation data. Hence, the estimates for individual industries 
within a group will not in general add to the total estimates for that 


group. 


TABLE 2.——Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries ' 





Number of wage earners (in thousands) 























Industry ? April March | February; April 

1943 1943 1943 | 1942 

All manufacturing. -.............-- stack etetach a | 13, 726 13,633 | 11,988 

Durable goods_-_.-......-..--- SS Dk Oe 8,137 | 8,099 | 7,998 | 6,500 

EE. ee » Sener 5, 587 5,627 | 5,635 | 5,488 

Durable goods | 

Iron amd Steet ame their products..............................- 1, 722 1,72 | 1,715 1, 569 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills. ______- ese: 522. 8 523. 2 | 523. 9 546. 1 
ES ee ae Ba iceaet 85. 5 84. 5 84.0 | 71.7 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings. __...____- Se aS 18.0 17.8 18. 5 | 21.9 
i  ceisioemwbiois 29. 4 28. 9 | 28.7 | 36. 7 
Wire drawn from purchased rods_.....................- 37.0 36. 9 36.1 | 30. 5 
ee ceeensdeencceaces 32.5 32.8 32.1 | 31.9 
CS ES SS ee ee 21.8 21.8 21.3 | 21.4 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) _ - .- 28. 2 28. 2 27.8 | 27.4 
oo. lc sp minatnaln matin cniiwennioens ile 44. 5 | 44.3 43.3 | 47.0 
I et c-* 23. 6 23. 6 23. 2 25. 7 

Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment not elsewhere 

Ne ee tee eehecns 52.6 | 53. 2 52. 2 | 48.8 
Steam and hot-water heating 2 pm ae and steam fittings. 58.9 | 58.8 58. 5 48.7 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing. ___________. 87.5 | 85. 7 82.8 | 76. 0 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork *..______- 70. 2 70. 3 | 70. 3 58. 5 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim_________. 12.1 | 11.9 | 11.9 10.3 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets.____._- ak. pon a>. 28.6 | 28. 6 | 28. 1 24.3 
Forgings, iron and steel.__.__.._._..__._.._____.__- am 40: 5 | 40.5 | 39. 8 | 33.8 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted_______- 25. 3 24.6 | 24.2 | 14.8 
Screw-machine products and wood screws____. poines 49.1 49.3 | 49.6 | 42.5 
Steel barrels, kegs and drums___..___._..._....____. 6.9 6.6 6.8 8.4 

Se ec 65 693 | 676 520 

Ee 1 237 1, 233 1,220 | 1,048 
Machinery and machinenop products______....__._____-- 487.3 483.0 476.4 400. 4 
i oie tlt ceambencensbawowesecspesine 49.3 | 49.0 48.5 | 43.2 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors...............-- 35.1 | 34. 4 | 33.3 38. 0 
a GES TA A a a a 28. 4 | 29.1 | 29. 2 | 31.5 


See footnotes at enc of table. 
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Taste 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries ‘Co, 





a 


Number of wage earners (in thousands 








Industry * 
April March | February 
1943 1943 1943 
Durable goods— Continued 
Machinery, — electrical—C ontinued. 
Pumps and pumping equipment_____..............._------ 75. 6 74.5 72.5 
BS = tg RS EE RT SO 12.3 11.9 11.5 
Cash registers, we and calculating machines___________- 34.0 33. 5 33.4 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, domestic. _-______- 11.7 12.1 11.9 
Sewing machines, —g how and industrial_.___..__- Sehokisie’ 10.6 10.8 11.0 
Refrigerators and sid cinswintqrminiauiies 52.8 52.4 51.0 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles--_-_--___..__---- 2, 221 2, 187 2, 132 
M Eieneguien, Uhantien, Rta on SE ae IE a ea 9.9 10.0 9.8 
id dhol cin eae ecb ccc nccéencewticen wicked 653 649 642 
Nonferrous metals and their products___.....................-- 411 410 412 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous metals_.____- 44.1 43. 2 42.9 
i RS I SRE Sa. ERMA. 25.0 25. 2 26. 1 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings__--___-___- 16. 6 16.6 16.7 
Silverware — wd reg Pe icmainnittetisgianaiwasnnainet 11.8 11.7 11.5 
EE Cs hl, ih al, ae ebawcdbyuvesteat 22.9 22.8 22.5 
Sheet-me ony aa elsewhere classified ._____......._-.- 29. 9 28.9 29. 4 
Lumber and timber basic products__.................-----.---- 480 479 478 
Sawmills and logging camps_---_.................---------- 262. 3 261.6 260. 4 
ee in tis a dino ne wadnlinddteonccngs 81.8 82.2 82.8 
Furniture and finished lumber products_---..............-.--- 360 364 364 
neu antckcbedseccsantakes 17.9 17.7 17.4 
eee adh hllnn cieascdeeacsosmpcestte 168. 2 170. 5 169. 6 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar_____....-_............----- 30.2 30.7 31.3 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods_-_---...............--- 12.2 12:4 12.3 
gE RES il El CGE SY IR a a 10. 6 10.4 10. 6 
Wood, Toreed ae nah Deb, nt Se “Fs. 2 22. 2 22.3 22. 4 
om, clay, = EE ee Sere” ‘nate beens 358 358 359 
TT , ae 86.6 85. 6 84.6 
Glass products made from purchased glass _-----.-......... 11.4 11.8 12.1 
0 EES Ce ee ee 24.7 25.1 25.8 
i sce en hebben eb apenas 51.7 52.0 53.5 
Pottery and related pruducts__.-............---------------- 4.4 44.9 44.6 
a pSebebisdinSoLksckedpataebabddsiodecatpetbenwssenes 4.4 4.4 4.3 
spa plaster (except gypsum), and mineral wool_--_- m7 5 11.4 11.4 | 
pth ese dnc ccehe cc sha seeseesens Kgecccorsesdne.coccccc: « 5, 9.4 9.6 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products...............__. 12.3 12.5 12.2 
NE 6 vis ody ev atillindses dnbiatonbsbuescswcccensetoec<sa 22.8 22.2 22.0 
Agbestes premetts......22...2200-..--222-2---------- += -2-e- 22.0 22.2 22.1 
_Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufacturers__.-.._-.-....- 1, 254 1, 270 1, 275 
Cotton manufactures, except small wares__...........--- oe 497.0 502. 4 504.8 
EE a ee 17.2 17.1 17.0 
GE BING DEROR GOS ion 52sec eee -e-- eo 0--------- 96. 8 98. 1 97.9 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dyeing and 
go Pam SS OEE a71. . 174. ‘ 175.3 
ee ee ea 119. 121. 122. 6 
EE EE Ee Se + SE oe 1L.7 12.1 12.0 
Knitted Far mien and knitted gloves. .............-...--.- 32. 6 32.6 32.0 
ihe Cone GEER CES Coscecnescoseseoesecsuse 43.2 43.8 44.5 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen and 
IS Pe Ser ee ee 69.5 71.3 72.4 
Carpets ane rugs, Weel... ...........-.....-.-.---.------.--- 23. 8 24.0 24.0 
ns de od onanted 10.3 10. 2 10.0 
Jute goods, except felts__------------. 2-2-2222 2-2 2e eee 4.0 4.1 4.1 
Copa GING CW Ein nin. ccc ene cecncn ee ccwcc ccc eneceee 17.3 17.2 16.7 
Ag 903 897 
239.9 241.8 239. 8 
6L7 62.3 62.7 
12.9 13.0 12.8 
18.4 18. 6 18.6 
248.7 253. 3 252. 0 
17.1 17.2 17.2 
22.0 23.3 22.8 
3.7 3.9 3.9 
18.3 18.4 18.2 
14.3 15.2 15.4 
15.6 16.0 16.2 
346 354 359 
47.4 48.7 49.2 
18.1 18.7 18.7 
192.9 197.3 200.8 
15.1 14.9 14.9 
14.3 14.4 14.5 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tape 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries '—Con. 
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Number of wage earners (in thousamds) 











Industry 2 
April March | February) April 
1943 1943 1943 1942 
Nondurable goods—C ontinued 

ee: Le ar 910 921 | 936 893 
laughtering and meat packing ____-- : 155. 8 | 166. 7 176. 8 | 159. 7 
Buti See a seis vadpalignéaas ns Ts See 21.6 20. 6 | 20.0 | 20.9 
Condensed and evaporated milk. _-____- 12.9 | 12.2 | 11.9 | 13.3 
Cl, © eee vai 14.3 13.3 | 12.8 15.7 
LR 28.0 3.3) 21) 24. 3 
Feeds, prepared__............- 22. 5 22. 4 | 20.9 17.6 
Cereal preparations - - ------ 9.6 9.9 | 9.8 | 8.6 
a” aE a Lind 247.0| 2540/ 252.0 237.4 
Sugar refining, cane------.--- 13. 2 | 13.6 | 12.7 | 14.1 
Sugar, beet....---- ee ae 4.1 | 4.0 5.0 4.3 
Confectionery --.-......-.------ 54.9 58.1 58.2 | 52.5 
Beverages, nonalcoholic__- --- 25. 7 24.6 | 23. 8 | 22. 8 
Malt liquors... .........-- a ee " 43. 6 | 42.6 | 41.4 | 39. 6 
Canning and preserving---.....-........-.-.---- am 89.9 | 80.0 | 90.0 | 92.3 

Pen i bec nnce ok scnkccccccsee. os tcned ne 92 «CO 93 4 93 
EE ee oe . ae 32. 5 32.7 33.1 27.7 
8 te a a a a, ilies 45.4 46.2 46.0 51.8 
Tobaeco (chewing and smoking) and snuff__-_- 3 8.2 8.4 8.6 A 

Paper and allied products__._.......-.........-.-- atic 312 | 313 313 | 326 
ag Cliicins ondidnewcnesas- P eC: 149.0 | 149. 6 150.3 | 165. 2 
a a SR te ; 48.4 49.3 | 49.7 | 46.5 
es. ok co dnadenescene ; ‘ 10. 4 | 10. 4 | 10.3 10.3 
Ll er oe ae ‘ ‘ 12.2 | 12.2 12.3 14. 6 
SS a 82.8 82.1 80. 6 79. 2 

Printing, publishing, and allied industries 330 334 338 331 
Newspapers and periodicals. __-__-_-__- 113.7 112.6 113. 2 117.5 
Printing, book and job_-___.__..----- ne. 127.6 132. 2 135.0 126. 2 
Lithographing - --------- ak a laa 24.5 24.3 24.8 25. 0 
a ar aia : cee Ae 29.0 | 29.0 | 28. 6 | 27.8 

Chemicals and allied products. -- - -- 744 CO 734 | 72% CO 576 
Paints, varnishes, and colors 28.8 28.9 | 4.1 | 31.9 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides 43.9 | 43.5 2.8 | 36. 3 
Perfumes and cosmetics 11.0 | 11.1 10.5 | 10.5 
te SS ray, 4 13.4 | 13.5 13.6 | 15.1 
Rayon and allied products. -- 51.6 | 51.5 | 51.2 | 51.7 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified 113.0 | 112.5 | 112.2 | 110.0 
Compressed and liquefied gases ’ 6.4 | 6. 4 | 6.4 6.2 
Cottonseed oil]_-_....._--- : 16. 4 17.8 | 19.5 | 13. 1 
ES ee = 29. 1. | 29.8 | 25.9 27.6 

Products of petroleum and coal_. 123 | 122 122 125 
Petroleum refining - ete . 79. 2 78. 3 77.3 79.0 
Coke and byproducts. ____- 25.1] 25.3 25.6 26.4 
Paving materials. __ 1.3 1.3 | 1.2 | 2.1 
Roofing materials * 9.1 9.5 | 9.6 | 10. 0 

Rubber products___- . 18% | 186 185 142 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 83.0 82.8 | 81.6 57.6 
Rubber boots and shoes 21.7 21.7 | 22. 2 18. 7 
Rubber goods, other. ___. 72.2 | 72.4 | 72.0 | 59.7 

Miscellaneous industries 401 | 307 | 300 | 361 
Photographic apparatus 27.9 7.9 | 27.1 22.7 
Pianos, organs, and parts___- 9.5 | 9.5 9.4 7.6 
Games, toys, and dolls 15.3 15.0 14.7 22.8 
Buttons... _ SY 11.1 11.3 | 11.6 | 13.5 





' Estimates for the major industry groups have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary data 
for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security 
Agency, and are not comparable with data in issues of the Monthly Labor Review prior to March 1943. 

omparable series for earlier months are available upon request. Estimates for individual industries have 
becn adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of Manufactures, but not to Federal Security Agency 
data. For this reason, together with the fact that this Bureau has not prepared estimates for certain industries 
and does not publish data for wage earners in war industries, the sum of the individual industry estimates 
Will Bot agree with totals shown for the major industry groups. 

* Unpublished information concerning the following war industries may be obtained by authorized 
agencies upon request: Aircraft engines; aircraft and parts, excluding engines; alloying; aluminum manufac- 
tures; ammunition; cars, electric- and steam-railroad; communication equipment; electrical equipment; 
engines and turbines; explosives and safety fuses; fire extinguishers; firearms; fireworks; locomotives; ma- 
chine-tool accessories; machine tools; optical instruments and ophthalmic goods; professional and scientific 
instruments and fire-control equipment; radios and phonographs, and shipbuilding. 

Revisions have been made in the data for the following industries as indicated: 

Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork—January 1943, wage earners to 69.0. 

- re and neckwear, men’s—December 1942 and January,1943, wagelearners to 13.2 and 12.3, re- 
Specuvely, 

Roofing materials—January 1943, wage earners to10.1. 
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| A | Feb. A | Ape. rd Fet 
“agg : 1042 1 1943 
Abu Se en R 167. a 167.6) 166.4 10.3 = 304. 5| 207 
SES Ce LN 225. 3' 224.3) 221.5) 180.0 430.2) 421. 0 410 
Nondurable goods... -........-........---.----.- 122.0) 122.8) 123.0, 119.8) 191.4) 190.6 186 
Durable goods 
Iron and steel and their products_-_..._............-. 173.6) 174.1) 173.0) 158.3) 300.8) 297.6 29) 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills....__| 134.6) 134.7) 134.9) 140.6) 217.4) 215.3) 211 
Rs Ce ite cetncecasandesecccores 284.1) 280.8} 279.1) 238.3) 503.5) 495.4) 47: 
Cast-iron Dipe and ET aE RS EAE 108.7} 108.0) 112.1) 132.7) 185.0) 186.1| 183. : 
Tin cans and other tinware__-___..._..___..._--.- 92.7; 90.9) 90.2) 115.5) 143.2) 138.3) 134.7 
ee Sane Ree Saneaee sete ied sikinkan ae aas 168.3) 167.8) 164.2) 139.0) 258.5) 259.1) 252; 
Wirework.__. weeeeenss----------------]| 107.1} 107.9} 106.6] 104.9) 190.9) 196.6) 187.7 
Cut and | (0 SIR eo or eRe eee 141. 4) 141.7/ 138.3) 139.1; 279.0) 272.8) 265. ; 
Tools (except tools, machine tools, files, and 
— ES ES EE ONE Pe Ee ee 184. 3) 184.0) 181.6) 179.0} 339.5) 336.9) 323.7 
patinnwe Riepaesintdiiben gucwaid ~.---.------| 125.0) 124. 4) 121.6) 131.8} 238.7} 232.3) 226. : 
Plumbers’ isin dilintiicandenvelmsiak adinbals 95.8; 95.8) 94.1) 104.4) 162.0) 160.7) 152.4 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not 

elsewhere classified Dtindaenataldbbe<amitimachasen 113.9) 115.4) 113.1) 105.9) 188.7) 189.8) 184 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and . 

CS ES Lee ae 194. 5} 193.9) 192.9) 160.7) 358.2) 339.1) 336. ° 
— and enameled ware and galvanizing.__| 157.5| 154.3] 149.0| 136.7| 292.5) 278.2) 262. 

cated structural and ornamental metal- 

A> i. TTI a Ca ee ES RSE oan 197. 6) 198.0) 197.9) 164.7) 351.3) 350.2) 343. 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim_- 155.7 153. 5) 153. 2; 133.1} 263.9) 258.1) 256. ' 
Bolts, nuts, washers, OE: 200.0} 199.7) 196.1) 170.2) 358.7) 355.4/ 344.7 

ee eee Rae A OR ee 263. 7| 263.4] 258.9) 220.1) 504.8) 502.8) 495. 
Wrought , welded and heavy riveted_...___. 302. 1} 204.4) 288.9) 176.5) 602.1) 586.9) 579 
Screw-machine products and wood screws_-__-.-_-- 289.9) 291.6) 293.0) 251.1) 544.4) 545.0) 532.5 
Steel barrels, kegs and drums__...._.......__...- 114.4) 107.9] 112.6) 137.9} 214.7) 197.5) 202. 

aE A ie a aaa 268.4) 267.4) 260.8) 200.5) 454.7) 453.7) 441.' 
Mach I I races inn il 234. 1| 233.3) 230.8) 198.3} 422.3) 417.7) 410. 
Mach and machine-shop products___-._.__- 240.9} 238.7! 235.5) 197.9) 429.3) 421.5) 413.4 
lee = RTI a lien 157. 5| 156.6) 155.0) 138.2 241.6) 238.7) 238. 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors _--__-- 126. 2} 123.9) 119.7) 136.7} 238.0) 228.0) 215.4 
RE Rc aia EE SEBS 129.8} 132.7) 133.3) 143.6} 228.0) 229.3) 225.7 
ane ae pumping equipment._-___._...____-- 311.8} 307.4) 299.2) 257.3) 632.8) 614.2) 601.5 
Ftd mgs 0 tt ee Scot ea nt Saag t 75.6} 73.5) 71.1} 100.2) 145.3) 139.9) 131.7 
, adding and calculating machines.| 172.8) 170.0) 169.9) 137.9] 327.7| 317.6) 306.* 
Wasbeekcnbinen wringer, and driers, domestic_| 156.6) 162.6) 159.8) 109.5) 267.1) 267.5) 269.9 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial ern 135. 1| 137.6} 140.7) 139.3) 274.0) 272.1) 277 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment - -----_- 150.2) 149.0) 145.1) 110.9} 243.8) 249.8) 236. : 
wr tye ogee ~~ onan oD 1,399.3) 1,378.1/1,343.1| 787. 4)2,602.9)/2,583.3/2,486.° 
“Ties écycies, and parts................. 141.7) 143.1) 141.2) 130. 5) 252.8) 254.0) 249.3 
aaron Dac ears danicattnnaecs daphithitdeig aiatgpealiane 162.3) 161. 4) 159.5) 106.5) 286.7) 283.9) 282. 2 
Nonferrous metals and their products_______- 179. 2| 178.8! 179.6) 161.6) 318.5) 312.1) 308. : 
—s and refining, primary, of nonferrous 
p OE AD tt SR. il = 159.7) 156.3) 155.1) 128.1) 267.7) 252.0) 244 
ees ciaarmiion| od ee ea aed ed ee: | 

ewe and jew 1) 115.0) 11 121. , 8) 1 

Lids squphents FeO RGET A eateRa 97.1, 96.8 94.9) 95.2] 166.6, 159.7) 154.9 
ee Ree ane, ee 111.9) 111 110.0; 108.7) 196.2) 189.8) 187.3 1: 

co ee ait cispwiiees dnaditiad aan 159. 2) 154.0) 156.9) 151.2) 277.5) 274.2) 263.5 

Lumber and timber basic products_................. 114.1| 114.0) 113.8) 130.6) 186.2) 179.4) 173.7 

Sawmills ant peeing ais. Loasseasqarweccesmtin 91.1) 90.8) 90.4) 107.0) 151.4) 143.5, 138.7 
Planing and plywood mills__................__-- 112.6; 113.2) 114.0) 119.2 =| 171. 4) 166 

Furniture and finished lumber products____.__._.__- 109.8) 111.0) 111.0) 118.1) 177.8) 175.2 171.5 
Mattresses and bedsprings_....._...............- 97.7; 96.4) 95.0) 121.9) 147.8 143.8 136.: 
te EP tee EEL EE Soc yn 105.6) 107.1) 106.6) 112.4 171.5) 169.5, 165. ¢ 

Wooden boxes, other than cigar.................- 119.1 121.1) 123.3) 124.3) 195.9 198.5) 195.5 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods_............ 98. 1) 5 99.0; 99.3 152.7 143.2) 147.§ 
AbD A IE, FRE Sa ee 94.0 92.6 as 116.6 178.2 159.7 163. 

Wood, turned and shaped...................____| 101.1) 101.5 102.1) 113.2, 164.6 164.5 163.4 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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ntinu 
ae average= 100] 
re Wage-earner pay roll 
Industry 2 —— 
-. Mar.| Feb.| Apr. — + Mar.} Feb. | Apr 
1 1943 | 1943 | 1942 | 1 1943 | 1943 | 1 
Durable goods—Continued 
Stone, clay and glass products....................... 122.0} 122.0} 122.4) 128.8) 185.3) 181.9) 179.2) 165.3 
ri) OTR 124.1} 122.5} 121.1) 125.4) 180.0) 175.6) 173.6) 158.8 
Glass products made from purchased glass... .._. 114.3) 117.8} 120.8) 125.6) 160.0) 163.8) 164.4) 149.7 
aw Ek | Re Oa 103. 6} 105. 2) 108.5) 119.5) 140.7) 137.0) 138.7) 145.8 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta._....................- 91.0} 91.6) 94.3) 118.8) 137.4] 136.7] 137.9] 151.3 
; ttery and related SERENE SRE 134. 1| 135.7) 134.8] 137.0) 192.6} 189.4) 186.4) 173.5 
Tp a Es aa 89.8! 88.4) 87.8) 108.0) 147.4] 139.8) 130.1) 132.6 
W yipoard, plaster (except gypsum), and min- 
eral nee noc cncntphscdice 141. 5| 140.6} 140.6) 126.4) 225.8) 221.7| 215.4) 157.3 
 . |) arene ree 102.2} 99.5} 101.6] 119.0) 178.6) 166.5) 160.1! 164.1 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products_-__.- 66.3) 67.2) 66.1) 78.5) 88.3) 84.0) 76.9) 86.7 
eet, OE OE ee 204. 2} 286.9) 284.8) 200.4) 461.6) 459.0) 453.2) 289.4 
re oe ES 138. 7| 139.8] 138.9] 138.1) 253.6} 252.0) 241.3) 201.2 
Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures_| 109. 6) 111.1} 111.5) 114.0) 181.2) 182.4) 181.1) 157.8 
Cotton manufactures, except small wares______. 125. 5| 126.9) 127.5) 128.1) 217.1) 217.4) 217.2) 190.1 
Cott i tictens - tuetonceacceoosee 128.8) 128.1] 127.8] 134.0} 223.6) 219.9} 214 4/ 197.8 
gk ESS ena ee 80.8} 81.8) 81.7] 87.2) 133.9) 133.5} 132.2) 127.2 
Woolen an gy manufactures, except dye- 
in linn Goa cincdonarndscccceeoes- 114. 6) 116.9) 117.4] 120.9] 205.4) 208.3) 207.2) 177.1 
 —" > -) = RECRTEIC IRR 75.2| 76.5| 77.1) 82.9) 108.3) 110.7) 108.4) 93.7 
ee IE ERR aE aan 106. 9} 111. 2) 110.3) 114. 7) 168.0} 173.2) 171.6) 153.3 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves_.____..__- 115.9} 115. 8} 113.7) 116.0} 198.0) 194.4) 187.9) 151.9 
i 112. 1} 113.8} 115.5] 118.8] 184.9) 184.2) 183.7) 166.5 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
“— sR Rei a eae 104.0) 106. 7| 108.2) 109.1] 161.7) 165.2) 165.8) 145.1 
Carpets and rugs, wool...................._____. 93.2} 93.9] 93.8} 89.8) 147.3) 150.1) 148.4) 116.2 
So Sa 70.6| 70.2| 69.0) 77.4/ 120.9) 119.0) 115.9} 90.3 
Jute goods. except felts... ....__- DAE SS Ae 111.8) 113.6) 115.1} 118.3) 193.2). 195.7) 198.9) 152.4 
Cordage and twine_-__.__. ER A ORS AES 142.9} 141.8) 137.9) 142. 5) 234.4) 231.5) 223.6) 201.3 
Apparel and other finished textile products.__._____- 112.6) 114.4; 113.7} 120.6) 174.8) 177.5) 167.5) 156.8 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified_._..____ 109.7} 110.6} 109.7) 118. 5) 169.0) 168.5) 159.2) 155.9 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear?_..._____________ 87.5) 88.4) 89.0) 100.9) 138.5) 136.0) 133. 5) 144.0 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s ?____.______- .-| 79.8] 80.6] 79.6] 89.0) 134.2) 133.5) 128.6) 119.1 
Li RS RRR 137.1) 138. 3} 138.2) 135.0} 236.8) 231.8) 223. 3) 201.3 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified______ 91.6} 93.2) 92.8] 100.0) 143.8) 148.0) 137.2) 128.3 
Corsets and allied garments_.................... 91.1) 91.5} 91.5| 104.2) 138.4) 138.3) 133. 2| 136.6 
Millinery_.......................................| 90.7] 95.8] 94.0] 99.3) 122.8) 144.0) 125.9) 105.4 
Handkerchiefs....__..___- ““""77"| 7724] 79.8} 80.8] 94.9} 122.1) 128.1] 118.1) 126.1 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads__.___..____-| 108. 5| 108. 7| 107.5] 103.6) 167.8) 170.0) 142.0] 143.8 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, ete... ___- 134. 5| 143.3] 144.7] 121.3) 228.4) 231.1) 228.9) 151.0 
es SE aa a 129.9) 133.3] 135.5) 121.8 wee 191.8) 196.1| 145.6 
Leat pd = geal ES a ee 99.8) 101.9) 103.3) 111.3) 155.9) 158.11 157. 4) 154.8 
kn a ccudemahrancachousisinnd 100. 4) 103.0) 104.2] 110.7) 151.4) 152.1| 153.8) 146.3 
Bess GEMS Ghd saul clad findings ._......._.. 96.2} 99.4) 99.4) 102.0) 140.9) 146.3) 142.2) 133.0 
Boots A Ra: 88.5; 90.5| 92.1) 101.7) 141.9) 143.7) 142.1) 146.1 
Leather gloves and mittens.....................- 151.1} 149.2) 149.3) 144.1] 228.2) 226.9) 215.2) 188.5 
Trunks and suitvases............................ 171.7| 173.2) 174.7 a 248. 2) 242. 4 241. 4) 199.6 
| | 
Sg a aan 106. 5) 107.7) 109.5) 104.5) 150.3) 151.3) 150.7) 126.5 
Slaughtering and meat packing.................. 129. 3| 138.4) 146.8) 132.6) 170.4) 180.4/ 185.1] 151.4 
eins. Shi bccces. 22. cnccs: 120. 5} 114. 5) 111.4) 116.6) 163.2) 153.1/ 148.0) 135.4 
Condensed and evaporated milk__...._..._..__.. 132.9) 125.8) 123.0) 137.0) 188.9) 173.8) 171.4) 170.4 
SOIREE. ca sdeces tonne -ccccccken 91.1 84.9} 81.5) 99.6) 117.7) 109.4) 103.8) 112.0 
Flour... Mics bebeidedecscectencccsdeuss 112.9} 114.3} 113.3} 98.2) 165.1| 172.2) 169.3) 113.4 
es ick obhubhcslbevensecdsduce 146.1] 145.4) 135.9) 114.2) 233.6) 227.3) 207.1| 143.8 
Cereal preparations.............................. 129.2) 132.4) 131.9) 114.8) 214.5) 212.6) 198.4) 152.6 
a a re 107.1] 130.1) 109.2) 102.9) 143.4) 145.8) 141.5) 119.0 
no . . nasenancniens 92.9} 95.9) 89.5) 99.4) 123.0) 130.0) 115.6) 114.1 
titan nninshiegnncanskaonestee~s 39.7} 38.2) 47.9) 40.9) 58.8) 57.2) 69.5) 56.2 
ns cwoamenamanns 110. 3) 116.9) 117.1) 105. 5| 161.4) 166.8) 163.5) 127.9 
Bev ee ee 120.7| 115. 5| 111.8) 107.2) 141.8! 132.5| 128.3) 119.8 
ETT 120.9) 117.9) 114.9) 109.7) 148.5) 147.2) 144.0 127.5 
Canning and preserving. ........................ 9| 50.5 67.0| 68.6: 114.1) 98.9/ 112.8) 91.8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Manufacturing I 1—Contin 
[1939 average = 100] 
mucins 
Waenetaee emigiay- | Wage-earner pa» ro!) 
Industry ? pee - _— 
| 
Apr. | Mar. |Feb. |Apr. |Apr. |Mar.'| Feb 4), 
$43 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 jG49 
Nondurable goods— Continued 
| 
eo re oer 98.6) 99.9) 100.2) 99.7) 146.5) 143.3) 138.5 j24 
Cigarettes.......... ude. dhatind als hsceibns 118. 6| 119. 2) 120.6) 100.9) 155. 1 148. 4) 144.0 194 
SINE avi clttinathnaatiadhatet y= dpolaniaticites Yodan 89.2) 90.7} 90.4) 101.7] 145.0) 143.0) 136.4 jx) 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff_. 89.3) 91.4) 94.2) 84.0) 124.1) 127.5) 129.2 104 
| 
Paper and allied products. -_...............__..____- 117.7} 118.0) 117.8) 122.7) 175.5) 173.1) 171.3 154 
. ) | aaa salah _..| 108.4] 108.9) 109.3) 120.2) 167.2) 165.6) 164.8 |+ 
8 SS as ere 128. 6} 131.1) 132.0) 123.7) 182.0) 179.4) 178.2 147 
Envelopes...____- Ce ea eee ... | 119.4) 119.4) 118.3) 118.7) 167.6) 162.1) 164.6 1238, 
, Sem hindi tibia sii _.....----} 110.1} 110. 5) 121.1) 131.8) 164. 2) 163.0) 164.6 168 
POE OIDs ain ths doin cee wel on does sivas sess nasa) SET AS TE 9 G76 a 166.6) 137.7 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 100. 6} 101.8} 103.0) 100.9) 121.9) 122.4) 121.46 111s 
Newspapers and periodicals.______- 95.8} 94.9) 95.4) 99.0) 109.8) 108.2) 107.3 16 
fo com) gga nae wb aucindeacsawasecatanaancl Mn) nn [iT aren ae 127. 7| 129.1) 11) 
Licmesenns... Bite a ee ake castes Atul 94.1} 93.4) 95.3) 96.1) 121.1) 179.2! 112.3 1M 
Bookbinding......._.________ 8 _....--.--| 112.4] 112.6} 111.0) 107.8) 169.2 <n 163.3, 141. 
Chemicals and allied products.____- _....--.--| 258.3) 254.8} 251.9) 199. 7| 422.0) 409.7) 400.9 2x2 
Paints, varnishes, and colors Sail caine 102. 4) 102.7) 103. 5) 113.4) 147.1) 141.4) 140.2 140 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides... 160.4} 158.8) 156.0) 132.6) 224.7) 220.4) 212.2 
Perfumes and cosmetics. - ‘ 106. 6| 107.2) 101.3) 101.8) 140.9) 138.6) 131.6 116-7 
i etinnttindt Aitseanck __....| 98.5] 99.4) 100.0) 110.9) 139.7) 141.7) 142.9. 13 
Rayon and allied produc _....--} 106.8} 106.8) 106.1) 107.0) 157.3) 154.1) 150.5 139 
Chemicals, not pee eng classified 162. 4) 161.7) 161.3) 158.1) 258.6) 255.4) 250.0 210 
Compressed and liquefied gases nail _..-| 160.7} 162.4) 161. 5) 156.2) 262.9) 258.0) 249.6, 217 
Cottonseed oi]._.._.__.._____- ---..-..------} 108.0) 116.9) 128.4) 86.1) 176.7) 180.9) 198.4 109 
Fortilisers...................- ------eneae-| 154.8} 158.6] 138. 2} 147. 1) 201.8) 265.3) 223.7 214 
Products of petroleum and coal_____- 116. 0} 115.6) 115.2) 118.4) 173.9) 167.7) 164.9 144.9 
Petroleum refining..______- 108. 7} 107. 5| 106.1) 108.4) 162.1) 155.3) 151.3) 131.8 
Coke and byproducts______- ; 115. 6} 116.6) 118.0) 121.6) 170.4) 170.2) 168.8 151.2 
Paving materials........_____ ee Se 55.3) 53.3] 55.2) 87.1) 94.3) 83.6) 81.4) 116.8 
Roofing materials?___._____ see 113. 1} 118.1) 119.7) 123.9) 181.0) 175.1) 181.5 159.7 
Rubber products... ___._...___.....} 158.8} 153. 8] 152. 8] 117.0} 248.1) 246.2} 238.3. 149 
Rub tires end inner tubes. ~---------+-----| 158.3) 153.0) 150.7} 106.5) 240.2) 239.7) 228.9 | 
Rubber boots and shoes.............____________| 146. 5} 146.3) 149.6) 125.9) 243.8) 239.2) 240.8 159 
eens 139. 5| 139.9) 139.1) 115.3) 228.0 =e 219.9) 154 
Miscellaneous industries..................._._._____. 163.8} 162.1) 159.5) 147.7) 287.6) 281.4) 270.6 206.1 
nes sures... _---.-----2----------] 161.8} 161.7] 156.7} 131.1} 252.1) 250.3) 241.2) 177.5 
Pianos, organs, and ans 2 2--+-----| 124.8] 125.3) 122.9) 100. 1) 235.8) 229.0) 226.1 123.5 
ees ne om. Eda woe koe. eens 81.8) 80.5) 78.5) 122.1) 140.5) 139.7) 133.6 158 
Paty neni Ronson 101..0/ 108. 1} 105. 4) 122.6) 173.5) 172.3) 172.0173 








' Indexes for the major industry groups have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary (a's 
for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federalsec = y 
Agency, and are not com ble with data in issues of the Monthly Labor Review prior to March 19° 
Nene one series for earlier months are available upon request. Indexes for individual industries have 

been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of Manufactures, but not to Federal Security Avency 


data. 

2 Unpublished information concerning the following war industries may be obtained by authorized 
agencies upon request: Aircraft engines; aia and parts, io. cndindion engines; alloying; aluminum manu- 
factures; ammunition; cars, electric- and steam-railroad; communication equipment; electrical equipmen', 
engines and turbines; explosives and safety fuses; fire extinguishers; firearms; fireworks; locomotives: ™2- 
vhine-tool accessories; machine tools; optical instruments and 0 hthalmic goods; professional and scientific 
instruments and fire-control equipment; radios and phonographs; and shipbuilding. 

3 Revisions have been made in the data for the following industries as indicated: 

Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork—December "e pay-roll index to 320.2; January 145 
Sa and pay-roll indexes to 194.3 and 325.6, res 

‘ewelry—December 1942 and January 1943 pay in to 181.3 and 170.5, respecti vely. 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear— December 1942 and January 1943 pay-roll indexes to 137.8 and 130.0, respe“ 


tively. 
and neckwear, men’s—December 1942 employment and pay-roll indexes to 81.6 and !26.-, 
—- ; January 1943 employment index to 76.1. 
jthoee—Jan 1943 pay-roll index to 146.8. 
Printing, book and anuary 1943 pay-roll index to 128.0. 
Roofing materials—January 1943 employment and pay-roll indexes to 125.7 and 180.4, respectively. 
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[BLE 4.—Estimated Number of phe hearse Earners in Selected Nonmanufacturing 


{In thousands] 


7 











Industry April 1943 | March 1943 F ae | April 142 
4nthracite mining -- -- date i ideas 73. 5 74.0 74.1 78.6 
Rituminous-coal mining -- ; ped. See 394 fu 409 441 
Metal mining ----- . —_——— : 99.3 100 101 lil 
0g eS Se ae 33.1 | 32.0 31.7 30. 6 
pper - - - nas - ‘ ath ottbida 32.0 33. 0 33.3 32. 4 
ead and wR AORENE - aii ’ 19. 2 19.5 19.7 19.9 
old and silver - : cabal 8.1 > 8.4] 8.6 | 21.9 
Miscellaneous metal mining-_- ; . 6.9 | ea 7.2 | 6.2 
Hotels } .cnusckiaaien pews ine . 339 338 337 | 334 
Po wer laundries. ___.-- ; 267 265 268 260 
Dyeing and cleaning dab suai 84.4 78.4 76. 4 81.3 
( “jas I steam railroads ! 2 1, 345 1, 324 1,313 1, 241 





Data inelude salaried personnel. 2 
2 Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Taste 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries 


[1939 average = 100] ! 











re 
Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 
Industry | 
Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Apr. | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Apr. 
1943 1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 1943 1942 
Coal mining: 
Anthracite - __-- _---| 88.8 89. 4 89. 5 94.9 | 149.5 | 152.7 | 154.9 114.2 
Bituminous - - - . 106.2 | 109.1 | 110.4 | 119.0 | 189.9 | 202.1 | 196.2 | 169.7 
Metal mining - ----- 112.6 | 113.4 | 114.4 | 125.7 | 167.5 | 165.5 | 166.3 166.3 
Iron__--- = . _.| 164.7 | 159.1 | 157.9 | 152.1 | 247.7 | 228.5 | 229.6 211.8 
Copper __- 134.7 | 138.6 | 139.8 | 135.9 | 210.3 | 214.4 | 213.7 | 187.9 
Lead and zine. 124.0 | 126.0 | 127.4 | 128.1 | 206.7 | 207.6 | 206.6 | 193.3 
Gold and silver__- --- ; 32.6 | 33.9 34.8 | 88.4 | 39.7 | 41.5 | 43.0) 95.5 
Miscellaneous __| 171.4 | 178.3 | 184.7 | 154.9 | 265.9 | 272.3 | 283.9 | 208. 6 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 98.2| 96.3 | 96.7 | 113.6 | 162.8 | 150.2 | 150.3| 151.0 
Crude-petroleum production 2_ 80.2; 80.4; 80.3) 89.4) 108.3 | 107.3 | 106.9 | 103. 6 
Publie utilities: 
lelephone and telegraph 122.8 | 122.0 | 122.2 | 120.4 | 139.3 | 136.7 | 137.5 | 127.8 
Electric light and power | 86.6) 87.4) 88.1) 99.9 | 106.4 | 105.8 | 106.7 | 113.0 
Street railways and busses 117.1 | 115.5 | 114.8 | 104.5 | 152.0 | 150.7 | 150.6 121.4 
Wholesale trade - --- 96.5 | 97.3 97.6 | 103.9 | 125.1 124.0 | 124.3 | 120.4 
Retail trade. _.-_-__- 100.8} 98.3 | 97.3 | 104.0 119.0 | 115.7) 114.9] 114.6 
Food - ebtiie ; 106.3 | 105.8 | 106.4 | 110.9 | 126.4 | 125.7 | 126.4 121.5 
General merchandising ___- | 116.4 | 111.0 | 108.8 | 109.1 | 133.0 | 128.0 | 126.2) 120.5 
parei.....- ..| 120.6 | 108.0 | 103.1 | 110.7 | 139.8 | 127.8 | 124.9 121.7 
Furniture and house furnishings 68.6 | 69.1 69.5 | 89.0; 85.8! 83.7) 83.9); 103.9 
Automotive. __- “1 | 620] 61.4| 61.4] 7425] 829| 79.7| 736] 85.4 
Lumber and building materials _.-| 91.2] 89.1) 89.2] 101.5 118.0 | 112.4 | 112.2; 117.8 
Hotels (year-round) * 4 __.| 105.0 | 104.8 | 104.4 | 103.5 | 132.0 | 130.3 | 130.6 115.2 
Power laundries. __- ‘ bed 118.4 | 117.4 | 118.5 | 115.1 | 150.7 | 145.2 | 145.4 130. 7 
ey and cleaning ‘ 125. 1 116. 1 113.2 | 120.4 | 176.2 | 150.3 | 143.8 | 144.2 
lass I steam railroads 3 5 136. 1 ly 34.0 | 132.9 | 125.6 (6) (8) mo | & 
W ater transportation 7____. ..| 124. wi 17.0 110. 2 89. 6 | 288.0 | 271.9 | 257.8 157.9 


! | 





‘ Mimeographed report showing revised data (1939=100) January 1939-November 1942 for each industry 
available on request. 

? Does not include well drilling or rig building. 

* Data include salaried personnel. 

‘ Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, tips not included. 

‘ Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 

§ Not available. 

’ Based on estimates prepared by the U. S. Maritime Commission covering employment on steam and 

water merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons or. over in dee »p-sea trade only. 
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MANUFACTURING 
Average weekly | Average weekly Average h: 
earnings ! hours ! earning 
Industry 
Apr. | Mar. | Feb. i. Mar. | Feb. | Apr. | Mar 
1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1 1943 | 1943 | 1943 1943 
Cents Cent 
= Durable PUD RIONE igenamtees oem. re 47 os =F oy 94.4) 93,4 
iodinde dh.btiiineste ahs dimppnctindinlditd dean s 4 103.9: 103. ( jiture | 
Nondurable goods ee ne eee 2a 32. 42.4; 42.3) 420 79.0) 78. 2 3 por urnit 
Durable goods =| stone, clay 
Glass 8 
Iron and steel and their products... 46.2} 46.1) 45.8] 101.9] 100.°  « Yemen 
Blast furnaces, works, and rolling 7 : ; Brick, 
Le a ere ee 43.1; 43. 42.8) 111.0) 109.9 100 Potter. 
ae... 47.5| 47.5) 46.6, 103.71 103.4 W014 Marbl 
Cast-iron TF Sa 44.3) 45.1) 43.5) 82.6) 822 w> Asbest 
Tin cans other tinware......... 4.1) 43. 3.2; 81.7); 81.2 x 
ty naan a4 ae al oe ee 1 
/Utiery and edge toos........_........... A 47. 7) 86.4 857 tile-ml 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, i ectneel 
Bo bagticinbatnecicctckendhan 48.7| 48.6, 48.0) 90.9 91. S Cottor 
Hardware ? 48.2}, 47.9) 48.0) 8 A Sik 
tient adlntnine-tinbinittiinptiin wasnt , 47. 7.2) 85.2 8% Silk al 
I i 43. 47.2| 47.0} 46.1) 92.2) 91.8 M2 Woole 
Stoves, oi] burners, and heating equip- dyei 
ment, not elsewhere classified. _._.._____ 46.2; 46.3) 45.8) 89.9 892 «& Hosiet 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus Knitt 
aaa 48.5) 47 47.8| 98.0) 946 % Knitt 
Stamped and enameled ware and galva- te Knitt 
SE TE SS aS 1) 46. 46.2; 93.4) 91.7 & Dyein 
Fabricated and ornamental wall 
pha tas Re ae 48.4) 48.4) 47.6) 102.7) 102 Carpe 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets_..._____. 46.7| 46.7| 46.5) 98.0) 97 96. 6 Hats, 
Forgings, iron and steel............ ______ 48.6) 48. 48. 5) 117.9) 117 7.9 
hh ET ne 48.4) 483) 47.8) 118.6) 118.1 117.7 Apparel 8 
Vien | 
eee weer. 0 eee Ek Se ae a7 et 46.9 = 9 95.2) 94.8 onus 
I ae, oe, ea 4 A 47.3 .8| 99.2 We Unde 
Radios and RS Ea 46.1| 45.8) 46.1) 84.6) 84 84 Work 
Communications eq eae Ss ae 46.1| 46.2) 46.4) 89.4) 87.7 8&7 bite 
orse 
Mach deme Armee me See SPE - as me ae 7 103. § Milli 
machine-shop products. _- . . 3) 1 102. | 
Engines and turbines... ___. RB KS 50.5; 50.1) 50.1) 113.9) 114. Leather 8 
A inery, excluding trac- I 
.  —. © SD PT ite 23a 47.7| 46.9) 46.6) 104.5, 103 
See Eee Se ee ee 47. 47.0\ 47.4} 109.3, 108.5 
OT 52.0} 52.0) 51.8) 105.1/ 104; 
eens oe 49. 49.2); 48.8 91.4 9.4 
RES SLA om @ | 8.5 49.9 @ | w 
Cash registers, adding and calculating 
bb eodadnlinlinducciclngiaihos 49.7, 49.3; 49.0) 117.0) 116.2 
Transportation equipment, except automo- | 
0” SR 2: SER Sere 47. 46.7| 46.7) 117.4) 116.5 
~ OR: ORNL NG PE SHI 46.2 48.1 49. 4) 119.2) 121. 4 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad ______._. 44.4, 43.7) 44.8) 108.9) 106.5 
and parts, excluding aircraft i | 
bs, biel ede eardhsn deoklibdiodins decad 47. 46.0) 46.2) 105.0) 102.4 
WE ES 48.3) 48.8) 48.2) 125.1) 125. 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding... __. 48.0 46.9 46.7 124.6) 124.6 
FR et ee ee 45. 45.7| 46.0) 121.5) 121.7 
Nonferrous metals and their products___..___. 47. 46.5) 45. 99.8 98.9 
an , Primary, of non- 
= a aa iain os ihe 44.97 43. 42. 4. 43.5 42.8 100.6 99.3 
Alloying rolling wing of non- 
ferrous metals except aluminum_______- 51.78, 50.82, 50.36 48.0) 47.5 47.2 108.5 107.0 
Clocks and watches..................._... 39. 62) 39.63) 38. 46.2, 46.6 45. 85. 2 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ i 
SE SE oe — a SY Se ee 39. 21; 38. 38. 45.9 45.8 45.3 84.4) 83.5 
Silverware and plated ware............... 44.80) 43.04) 42. 47.2, 46.3 46.6 95.1) 93.1 
ET Pt «as nat 45. 44.16 43. 46. 45. 45.4, 98.1) 97.3 
manufactures................. 48. 47. 47.21; 47. 46. 45. 102.6 102. 9 
Lumber and timber basic products. .........| 30.82) 20.68 28.79, 43.1) 42.4) 41.9 71.5 70.0 
Sa and logging camps... ........... 29.79 28.31) 27. 42.6 41.6 41.2 69.9 68.1 
Planing and plywood mills... --___- 33.91. 34.04 32.871 4461 45.01 441) 781. 75.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBie 6.—Hours and Earnings in Specified Months—Continued 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 
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Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 

























































































earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 
Industry «| aR Fee eRe 
4 | 
Apr. | | Mar. Feb. | — | Mar. | | Feb. | Apr. | Mar. Feb. 
| 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 1943 | 1943 
- 
| 
ty Durable goods—C ontinued | 
24 | Cents| Cents; Cents 
2 Purniture and finished lumber products. . -- -. /$32. 06,$31. 39/$30. 56; 44.4) 43.9) 43. 6| 72.2) 71.5| 70.6 
7 Furmiti eittess bi cnkergeccincscoce ...--| 32. 86} 32.22) 31.66) 44.6) 441) 43. 74.0) 73.3) 720 
stone, clay, and glass products__.---..-.-.-.-- 35.65) 35.02) 34.36) 42.8) 42.3) 41.8) 83.3] 82.8) 82.2 
( ws and RES a -----| 36, 63) 35.92) 35.99) 41.4) 40. 8) 40.9) 88.1) 88.1) 88.1 
9 Ce 0 EE Oe 36. 39) 34.90) 34 17) 41.6; 407) 4. 2| 87.4) 85.7) 84.9 
Br ok, tile, and terra cotta- ....-.----| 30.73} 30.36) 29. 76 41.2) 40.9) 40.2) 75.3) 75.1) 74.8 
4 Pottery and related products? - | 22.74) 31.80) 31.78} 40.8) 40.5) 40. 1 80.4) 79.4) 79.1 
L4 Marble, granite, slate, and other products ? | 35.19) 33.20) 30.91; 42.4) 39.8) 39.0) 81.8) 81.8) 78.4 
7 ee eS ee ee ea 43.93) 43.57) 41. 77| 48.2} 48.1) 47.0) 91.7) 90.6) 89.3 
Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- | 
actures_... | 27.55) 27.39) 27.14) 41.7) 41.6) 41.5) 66.1) 65.8) 65.4 
otton manufactures, except s ‘small wares. | 24.54] 24.38] 24.19) 41.8) 41.6) 41.5) 58.8] 58.6) 58.4 
COC I ittideenen ccc c---- | 32.28] 32.07) 31.22} 44.8) 44.6) 43.9) 72.2) 72.0) 71.4 
Silk and rayon goods .__.._.............-. | 96.75) 26.26) 26.07) 41.9) 41.7) 41.6 63.5) 63.0] 62.7 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except | 
dyeing and finishing--.............--- | 33. 39) 33.15) 32.82) 41.7) 41.5) 41.3) 80.1) 79.9) 79.5 
7. ee a | 26. 46) 26. 62) 25.89) 38.8) 39.3) 38.8) 69. 2| 68.7) 67.5 
lings cine pedicenns 31.21) 30.93) 30.89) 43.3) 43.2 43. 5 71.7 71. 0} 70.9 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. ___| 28. 16} 27.66) 27.23) 40.5) 40.2) 40. 1) 67.3) 66.6) 65.8 
Kr Gy SS «5. 3 tenes | 24. 48) 23.91) 23.68) 41.5) 41.2) 40.8) 58.6) 57.9) 58.0 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including | 
woolen and worsted __._...._._..-..- | 32.19) 32.08) 31.64) 44.5) 44. 7} 44.8) 72.2) 71.7) 71.2 
Carpets and rugs, wool--............-.--- 36. 22} 36. 68) 36.31) 43.0) 43.5) 43.4) 84.5) 84.6) 83.9 
pO | 39.47; 38.90) 38. "7 42.0 2. 2} = 93.3) 92.5) 93.5 
; , 
Apparel and other finished textile products - -- | 27.10) 27.09) 25.71) 38.6) 38.7) 38.2) 70.2) 70.0) 67.3 
Men's clothing, not elsewhere classified .__| 29. 58} 29.03) 27.79) 3824) 38.1] 37.9) 75.6) 75.4) 72.1 
Shirts. collars, and nightwear ?___. _.__--_- 21 66 20 95) 20. 39 7.5| 37.1) 37.0) 57.4) 56.3) 549 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s ?______-_- 22. 92) 22. 56) 22.02) 36.8) 36.8) 36.6) 61.0) 60.0) 59.7 
Work shirts. _- 19. 09 18. 55| 17.81| 39.1; 38.8] 38.4] 47.7| 46.7) 45.9 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified| 31.82) 32.16| 29.97) 38.8) 39.3) 38.3) 71.5) 71.5) 68.4 
Corsets and allied garments.. Bindi 26. 55! 2 28| 25.30) 41.5) 41.3) 41.4) 64.1) 643) 61.9 
De thin dnisn hsccéicate cictess 32. 94) 36. 57| 35.16) 34.4) 37.2) 36.9) 84.2) 85.4) 82.6 
Leather sae leather products.--........-.---- 29. 68| 29. 451 28 94) 40.1; 40.4) 40.2) 73.9) 72 9} 72.0 
FO EES) Cee _..--| 37.24) 36. 46) 36.36) 42.8) 42.5) 42.7) 87.3) 86.0) 85.4 
Boots and shoes... .--.-...-..-.-----...- 28.14) 28.07] 27.45] 39.5) 39.8) 39.6) 70.9 70.2} 69.1 
| 
Fo | 34.00] 33.72] 33.08) 43.2) 43.4) 42.9) 78.7) 77.7) 77.1 
— ‘and meat acki hr 36. 40) 36.04) 34.91) 43.0) 43.0) 42.2) 848) 83.6) 82.8 
SRS ae ae 29. 85) 29.63) 29.46) 46.5) 46.5) 46.3) 64.3) 63.7) 63.6 
- SE ESS See 36. 30) 35.41) 35.12) 46.8) 46.5) 46.2) 73.0) 73.0) 72.7 
CE EE a a 37. 45) 38. 57| 38.06: 47.3) 48.6) 48.1) 78.4) 79.2) 78.4 
SS SESS 34. 42) 34. 20) 33.55] 43.8| 44.2) 43.8) 78.7) 77.5) 76.8 
ren ys a erage a3 32. 42) 30.89) 41.6) 40.9) 39.1) 76.2) 79.2) 78.9 
ie cin wcnadnciinns cheeacanes 37.20) 37.29) 36.17; 39.3) 39.4) 38.8) 93.9) 94.7) 93.3 
oie no nindnasisosns-s--ss=- 27.04) 26.37) 25.82) 41.7) 41.7) 41.5) 65. 2) 63. 8| 62.6 
Beverages, nonalcoholic... ..............- 30. 93} 30.21} 29.76] 43.0) 41.9) 41.8) 71.9) 71.3) 71.2 
a ..--| 43.19) 43.81) 43.84) 41.4) 42.7) 42.8) 104.2) 102.4) 102.5 
Canning and preserving. _................| 27.23) 26.42) 26.79) 39.3) 39.3) 39.7) 70.6 68. 1) 68. 4 
| | | | 
Tobacco manufactures. -._-_--- 24.95} 24.05) 23. 22 40. 3| 39.2} 38.5) 61.9) 61.3) 60.3 
me ee seb gebden Soe 27. 66) 26.08) 25.02) 39.9) 38.0) 36.9) 68.7) 68.6) 67.9 
EE ER ET Te 23. 36; 22.66) 21.68) 40.8) 40.1) 39.5) 57.1) 56.2) 55.0 
Tobecco (chewing and smoking) and snuff_| 24. 60) 24. 50) 24.09 39. 1| 39.4) 39.0) 62.9) 62.2) 61.7 
Paper and allied products___..---- es 35. 74| 35.11| 34.75) 45.3) 44.9/ 44.5| 78.9, 782) 78.1 
Paper and pulp. ................----.-----| 38.87] 38. 41| 37.93) 46.2) 45.8 45.3) 842) 83.8) 83.6 
“TTT aa sf 31. 67) 31.35) 44. 5) 44.3) 43.9) 72.8 71. 8) 71.6 
Printing, publishing, and allied industrics_- J 39. 20) 39.08) 38.35) 39.6) 39.8) 39.5, 99.0) 98.2) 97.1 
Newspapers and periodicals___.......--- 43.79, 43.52) 42.74) 36.4) 36.6) 36.3) 117.4) 116.3) 115.7 
Printing, book and job....................| 36.81) 36. 71) 36.34) 41.0) 41.0) 41.3) 89.8) 89.6) 88.2 
| | 
Chemicals and allied products-_-...--.-- ..| 40.77) 40.14) 39.69) 45.3) 45.0) 446) 90.0) 89.2) 89.0 
ranma, varnishes, and colors. ............. 41. 63| 39.61) 39.03) 45.7) 44.0) 43.5) 91.3) 90.2) 89.9 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides -- -- --| ae 33.04) 32.48, 43.6) 43.9) 43.4 ye 75.6) 74.5 
ee hid the bbicicnadacesesos .| 40. 40.88) 40.88) 43.7) 44.1) 43.9 .9| 92.7; 93.0 
Rayon and allied products. ___- __....| 85. 73) 35.01) 34.54) 41.4) 41.3] 40.9) 86.3 84.8) 84.5 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified. __....| 47.52) 47.15) 46.23, 45.2) 45.0) 44.3) 105.1) 104.7/ 104.4 
Explosives and safety fuses ?__............| 47.44) 46.94; 46.50, 47.1) 46.6) 46.4, 100.8 100.6) 100.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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i+} MANUFACTURING—Continued 

| — THE « 
Average weekly Average weekly | Average hourly | M 

earnings ! hours ! earnings i © ana - 
Industry . ae Censu: 
Apr. Mar. | Feb. | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Apr. | Mar. Fe emplo: 

1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 jg force 

| ? 
: 7 at 900 

Nondurable goods—Continued 

Chemicals and allied products—Continued. Cents) Cents Cents TABLE 

Ammunition, small-arms .-_-_.......__._.- $42. 01/$41.90)$42.11) 46.5) 46.5) 46.5) 90.3) 9.1 gw» : 

EE oe tive 6 si civedacasendiceinn ---| 33.49} 33.10) 32.61) 43.4) 42.9) 42.3) 77.3) 77.1 7 

Cottonseed oil_____- ae Ts ee Et -| 22.08} 20.87) 20.84) 47.9) 47.7) 48.0) 45.9) 43.7) 

Peg, oh Stine he es cohen Mis 26. 23} 23.64) 22.81) 44.8) 42.9) 41.4) 58.6) A5.2 5: ) 

| —_———— 
Products of petroleum and coal... _........__| 48.01] 46.65) 46.30) 43.1) 42.6) 42.4 1M. 4| 109.5, 109.9 

Petroleum refining... ................-....| 51.37] 49.36} 49.08} 42.9] 42.6) 42.4) 118.3) 116.1 1192 
EE ee Se ae ee 45.05; 44.74) 43.57; 45.1) 45.1) 44.6) 99.9) 99.2 97> 

Rubber tires and inner tubes. _..__.___- -| 52. 54) 52.68) 50.95) 45.2) 45.5) 44.9) 116.2) 115.9 113.5 

Rubber boots and shoes___._____- sol tnamenall 37. 59) 36.96) 36.35) 45.1) 44.6) 44.3 ae 82.9) 82. 

Rubber goods, other................_____. 38.77) 38.01) 37.36} 44.9) 44.9] 44.3) 86. "| 84.8) 84.5 ——— 
Miscellaneous industries... 40. 23) 39.80) 38.92} 46.4) 46.5) 46.0) 86.7) 85.6 1¢ Both sexe 

Professional and scientific instruments and { —- 

fire-control equipment... ...-.-____. .... 50.74 50.90) 49.79} 51.3) 51.5} 51.1) 99.8) 99.0 9 = 
A 
NONMANUFACTURING Males. . 
Unen 
Coal mining: | Cents| Cents Cents ae 

Anthracite.................... .....----..-|$43. 22,$43. 84. $44.47| 41.2) 41.3] 41.5] 105.4/ 106.0 10 4 A 

Bituminous._.............................| 41.39) 43.13) 41.49) 36.9) 38.6) 37.0) 112.8) 111.9 111.3 
in ndtrtiitrenctihcens '<tkauadicnedoe 42.57) 41.61) 41.61) 43.9) 43.7) 43.6) 96.2) 94.9 a7 Females. 
Quessying and nonmetallic mining........ ..._| 35.62) 33.21} 33.39] 46.0) 44.0) 44.4) 76.7) 755 7 Unen 

rude-petroleum production_._..__...__.....- 44.07| 44.51) 44.27) 41.3) 41.0) 40.6) 106.9) 107.3 .107.4 Emp 
Public utilities: > 

Telephone and telegraph.____._____- ....| 34.66] 34. 56) 34.67; 41.4) 41.1) 41.2) 84.8) 84.5 A 

Flectric light and power_.___.___- ....--| 42.17) 41.93) 42.03; 40.8) 40.8} 40.5) 103.4) 102.3 103 

Street railways and busses_______- ....-.| 43.14) 43.14) 43.10) 48.9) 49.5) 49.7) 86.3) 85.7 85.4 —— 
\.  ! | _ a AeRESRAERNORC OM ...-| 38.41) 37.90] 37.97; 41.9) 41.7) 41.6) 924) 90.9 9 1 All da 
RR ERR RR i 24. 23) 24.55) 24.79) 40.7) 41.1) 41.1) 65.7) 65.0 65 2 Ineluc 

I okie te Rot SR AG 29. 42) 20.39] 28.52) 41.9) 41.9) 41.5) 66.7) 66.2. 65 s Not a 

General merchandising. __.______. ..--| 20.39) 20. 58} 20.83) 36.8) 37.2) 37.2) 54.3) 543 ™ 

a a i Sa .--| 25.01] 25.61) 25.72) 36.5) 37.4) 37.9) 68.3) 67.8 68 

Furniture and housefurnishings..____._._- 34. 31) 33.21) 32.76) 44.0) 44.4) 43.5) 78.7 76.5 77.4 For 

i .-.--------| 36,52) 35.46) 35.10) 47.5) 47.6) 47.5) 77.0) 75.3 7: 

Lumber and buitding materials...._______| 33. 40| 32.64) 32.75| 43.3) 42.5) 42.6) 80.4) 79.4 79) labor 
Hotels (year-round) __.............._...._.....] 19. 46] 19.29] 19.06) 44.5) 44.5) 45.3) 440° 43.3 43) ] 
Na A ER 23. 48| 22.70) 22.47) 44.3] 43.8) 43.7) 53.4 523 517 ploym 
Dyeing and cleaning.............- 28. 87) 26.56) 25.60| 45.7) 43.7) 43.0) 65.0) 629 6158 wome! 
eo i eR AR A RE aR 51. 74| 49.75) 47.64, @) | @ | © | ® | | | 
Insurance... erm PAS £ 40. 26| 40.37| 40.07, @) | @® | ® | ® | | & 10,800 
Building construction. 47.00) 46.491 45.041 381) 37.4! 36.3) 123.5) 124.2. 1210 Ind 

' These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both fulJ- and part-time into v 
emplo who worked during any part of 1 pay ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not 4 . 
reporting firms furnished man-hour data, average ~~ and average hourly earnings are based on a smaller stanti 
— than are weekly earnings. Data for the current and immediately preceding months are subject decr es 
revision. 

? Revisions have been made in the data for the following months as indicated: worke: 

> “lame 1943 average weekly hours and average hourly earnings to 47.2 hours and 84.() cents, labor 
9 ~ vely. ‘ 

abricated structural and ornamental metalwork—January 1943 average weekly earnings, average weekly additis 
hours, and ave hourly earnings to $46.74, 46.7 hours, and 100.1 cents, respectively. ; ny 

Firearms—Octohber 1942, November 1942, December 1942, and January 1943 average weekly earnings t milita: 
$55.79, $56.49, $56.18, and $57.65, respectively; average weekly hours to 48.5, 48.4, 48.3, and 48.8; average hour!) h 
earnings to 115.1, 116.7, 116.3, and 117.9 cents. . ee as t 

Jewelry—December 1942 and January 1943 average week!y carnings to $40.84 and $38.26, respective!) ability 
average hourly earnings to 84.2 and &2.3 cents. a 

Pottery and related products—January 1943 average hourly earnings to 79.1 cents. Revised average not (0! of civi 
parable with that previously published for December 1942 (comparable December average 78.4 cents d 

Marble, , slate, and other products—January 1943 average weekly hours to 38.4. EA a. epen 

Shirts, collars, and nightwear— December 1942 and January 1943 average weekly earnings to $20.50 and $1)“ and ( 

vely; average weekly hours to 37.2 and 35.8; average hourly earnings to 55.0 and 55.4 cents. ' 
nderwecr and neckwear, men’s—January 1943 average weekly earnings, average weekly hours, and av rage chang 
hourly earnings to $20.11; 34.1 hours, and 57.9 cents, respectively. December 1942 weekly hours to 37.)) in’ bett 
hourly earnings to 56.4 cents. , er 
x and safety fuses—January 1943 average weekly earnings, average weekly hours, and averse ment 

y to 39, 46.1 hours, and 100.6 cents, respectively. Bee 

Firewor 1943 average weekly earnings, average weekly hours, and average hourly earninc: '° 
$33.03, 42.7 77.3 cents, respectively. 

3 Data not a ble. 
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THE civilian labor force increased by 900,000 persons between April 
and May 1943 to a total of 53,000,000, according to the Bureau of the 
Census Monthly Report on the Labor Force. At the same time, 
employment showed an increase equal to the expansion of the labor 
force, While the volume of unemployment remained unchanged 
at 900,000. 


Tasie 1.—Estimated Civilian Labor Force by Employment Status and Sex, in Selected 
Months, May 1940—May 1943 ' 


{[Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 





| Estimated number (millions of persons) 





Sex and employment status 


j 5 | | 
May 1943} API | May 1942| May 1941) May 1940 
e | | 





Both sexeS....--.--------------- 53. 0 52.1 | 54.2 54. 2 | 54.7 
Unemployed ?__...---- : : .9 9 | 2.6 5.7 g 4 
Employed _---------- ’ 52.1 51.2 | 51.6 48. 5 | 46. 3 

Nonagriculture__.. pacing 41.3 41.6 | 41.4 38. 5 | 36. 1 
Agriculture -------- — 10. 8 9.6 | 10.2 10.0 | 10.2 

Males ------------------- ---- 36. 7 36. 5 40.0 40.9 41.3 
Unemployed ?......-.-.----- , .5 5 1.6 | 39 | 6.0 
Employed_.......----.----------- 36. 2 36. 0 38. 4 | 37.0 353 

Nonagriculture --------- - 27.2 27.5 29. 6 | 28. 2 (3) 
Agriculture... -- ---- ongeeey : 9.0 8.5 | 8.8 8 8 (3) 

Females. -.-..----.-------------------- --- . 16.3 15. 6 14.2 13.3 | 13.4 
Unemployed ?_-..----.-.-------.------------- .4 4 1.0 1.8 | 2.4 
Employed__--..------ Letbentaaerdueiiees 15.9 15.2 13.2 15 110 

Nonagriculture --. —n betineedy 14.1 14.1 11.8 10.3 | (3) 
Agriculture -...-.---- ici tal 1.8 1.1 1.4 12] (3) 





| All data exclude persons in institutions. _ 
2 Includes persons on public emergency projects. 
‘ Not available. 


For the second consecutive month, the increase in the civilian 
labor force was accounted for by the seasonal rise in agricultural em- 
ployment. An increase of 1,200,000 (500,000 men and 700,000 
women) brought the total number of farm workers in May 1943 to 
10,800,000, or 300,000 over May 1942. 

Inductions into the armed forces and the migration of farm labor 
into urban areas to fill higher-paying jobs in war plants have sub- 
stantially reduced the supply of regular farm hands. Despite the 
decrease of adult farm males, however, the entrance of former non- 
workers—housewives, school-age children, and older men—into the 
labor force has"maintained farm employment at pre-war levels. In 
addition, the recently adopted policy of granting deferments from 
military service to all men engaged in necessary agricultural work 
has to some extent reversed the farm-to-factory migration. The 
ability of the farm labor force to meet the expanding requirements 
of civilian populations and armed forces both home and abroad will 
depend on (1) maintenance of a high level of agricultural employment 
and (2) offsetting the lower productive capacity resulting from the 
changed composition of the farm labor force by such measures as 
better utilization of the available labor supply and improved manage- 
ment and farming practices. 
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Taste 2.—Estimated Civilian Labor Force, Em 
and Sex, in April and May 1 





{Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 





Employment status and age 


Estimated number (millions of persons) 





Total 
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65 years and over. -- 


y 2, 
65 years and over. __-_-_-| 


Total persons unemployed ?_| 
a. a 
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45-54 years.._.._. 
65-64 years.............. 
65 years and over.-_-._..- 
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! All data exclude persons in institutions. : : 
3 Persons on _— emergency work projects are included with the unemployed. 
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Recent Publications of Labor Interest 





oere 


JULY 1943 


Absenteeism 


Absenteeism—a coal industry problem. By R. R. Sayers, M. D. (In Mining 
Congress Journal, Washington, May 1943, pp. 23-27; bibliography. 20 


cents.) 
Abstract of an address, at seventh annual meeting of Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation, in which the volume of and reasons for absenteeism are shown, 


with particular reference to British wartime experience with absenteeism in 
the coal industry. 


Absenteeism—trealities and remedies. New York, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, Industrial Relations Department, 1943. 30 pp. Single copies 
free. 

Shows the extent of absenteeism in different industries and discusses reasons 
for it and measures taken to reduce unjustified absenteeism. 


Agriculture and Agricultural Labor 


Agricultural labor in the United States, July 1941—February 1943: A list of refer- 

ences. Compiled by Ruby W. Moats and John M. MeNeill. Washing- 

} ton, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Library, April 1943. 59 pp.; mimeo- 
graphed. (Library list No. 4.) 


Cultural factors which result in artificial farm labor shortages. By Arthur Raper 
and F. Howard Forsyth. (In Rural Sociology, Raleigh, N. C., March 
1943, pp. 3-14. 75 cents.) 

The writer describes how some of the barriers to the full use of rural man- 
power are being broken down, and points out the need for local, State, and 
Federal programs for the fullest use of all available farm labor, based on an 
understanding of the cultural factors which have accounted for the “traditional 
unequal distribution and under-use of the Nation’s rural manpower.”’ 


Farm prices, farm costs, and farm production. Washington, U. 8. Office of Price 
Administration, Division of Research, February 1943. 30 pp., charts; 
processed. 

[t is stated that high farm prices do not guarantee an increase in farm produc- 
tion but that it is the relation between farm prices and farm costs that matters. 
The study indicates that from 1939 to 1942 farm prices increased 2.5 times as 
much as wage costs per unit of output and 4 times as much as total cost per 
unit of output. Estimates of cost are given for all farm products combined 
and for main types of products. 


Farm wage rates, farm employment, and related data. Washington, U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, January 1943. 193 pp., charts; mimeographed. 
This publication brings together data heretofore available only in scattered 
publications of the Department of Agriculture. The first section gives farm 
wage rates and index numbers for the United States as a whole, for geographic 
divisions, and for individual States, some of the information going back as far as 
1866. Another section gives piece-work rates for recent years for cotton picking, 
threshing and combine harvesting, sugar beet and sugarcane work, and various 
other jobs in particular localities. Estimates of employment of both family 
workers and hired workers are given for the period beginning in 1909. The final 
section gives miscellaneous information on farm income and related subjects. 





Eprror’s Note.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which reference is made in this list 
should be addressed to the respective publishing agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily 
available, they have been shown with the title entries. The amounts do not include postage, and also 
they are subject to change. 
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Investigation of western farm labor conditions. Hearings before Special Com); jt; ., 
to Investigate Farm Labor Conditions in the West, United States Si9;, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, second session, on S. Res. 299, a resoluti.: ;, 
investigate agricultural labor shortages in the western States in connectio,, 


The | 
In 


with the prosecution of the war, Part I. Washington, U. 8. Governme, eet 

. Printing Office, 1943. 140 pp. z that © 
These hearings will be presented in four volumes. The first volume, ; ote, apple 
above, contains the text of a decree by President Avila Camacho of Mexico. an, at 
are to 


the agreement between the Mexican Government and the United States Govern. 
ment, concerning the use of Mexican agricultural labor in the United Stat-s. ;; 
addition to statements regarding the agricultural labor situation in California — teore 
Truck farming in the United States: A study of the industrialization of agrici|tu;, Be 2 C 
By William Michael Gilmartin. _ [Berkeley, University of California, 1949?) 

195 pp.; mimeographed. | ; 

A doctoral dissertation, submitted to the University of California, dealing wit; 
the historical development and contemporary problems of vegetable prod)ctio;, 


Out! 
offices 
The ne 


m 


for the fresh-vegetable market. Labor problems are considered and one chapter The 
is devoted to the position of the agricultural laborer. prentic 
teache 

Child Labor and Child Welfare employ 

Vocati 


Children and war—a selected list of references. Compiled by Helen F. Conover Jo 


Washington, U. 8. Library of Congress, Division of Bibliography, February 
1943. 56 pp.; mimeographed. Revised edition. Limited free distribytioy. 
References on child labor in various countries are included. the Ur 


Community action for children in wartime. Washington, U. 8. Children’s Bureay 
1943. 9 pp. (Publication No. 295.) 5 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 

Among the subjects covered are care for children of employed mothers and 
employment safeguards for every boy and girl. 





Day care of children of working mothers. By Dorothy Campbell Tompkins. Ei 
Berkeley, University of California, Bureau of Public Administration, October _ This 
1942. 9 pp.: mimeographed. (War bibliography No. 2.) ae 


relatio1 
inverse 
and fo. 
the sig 
labor p 
employ 


Economic and Social Problems 


Brothers under the skin. By Carey McWilliams. Boston, Little, Brown & (Co. 
1943. 325 pp. $3. 

Deals with the various minority groups in the United States—Indians, Chinese 
Mexicans, Japanese, Hawaiians, Puerto Ricans, Filipinos, and Negroes— and interpr 
suggests certain governmental policies and procedures as possible aids in eradicating facturi 
the problems these groups present. Emplo: 


Econemic freedom—a democratic program. By Charles E. Noyes. New York 
and London, Harper & Bros., 1943. 234 pp. $2.50. 

The author calls attention to those phases of the world-wide struggie for freedom The tre 
that are not connected directly with the war against the Axis Powers. The book 
outlines some of the major problems that will call for solution after the war and 
states that an understanding of these problems and preparation to mect them 
is a necessary part of the preparation for peace. Sections of the book most direct]; 
of labor interest are the chapters on socia) planning, the function of managemen', 
and wages and the standard of living. 


Economic mobilization and manpower problems in Brazil. (In International Labor 
Review, Montreal, June 1943, pp. 721-730. 60 cents.) 

Account (through January 8, 1943) of measures taken in Brazil looking toward 
the fullest utilization of economic resources and manpower, with particular 
reference to vocational training and the transfer of workers from one region to 
another. 


The Chilean Popular Front. By John Reese Stevenson. Philadelphia, Universit) 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1942. 155 pp., bibliography. $1.50. 

Survey of the political evolution of Chile with considerations of social an‘ 
economic factors influencing this evolution. Describes socio-economic prozre- 
and operations in the fields of aid to industry, agricultural development, wage- and The | 
standard of living, and labor, with some discussion as to future problems. Mart 
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gedy of European labor, 1918-1939. By Adolf Sturmthal. New York, 
iumbia University Press, 1943. 389 pp. $3.50. 


ep The 

In this book the writer hopes to explain in part the catastrophe which has 
ed European labof and freedom since World War I. He firmly believes 
that the lesson of the European experience is, with modifications, in many details 
able to America, and that American labor “‘has to face its political responsi- 
yasa powerful part of the Nation if democracy and free labor organizations 
are to survive. 


' 
CU 


appr 


bilit 
Education and Training 


entice training for America’s youth. Washington, U. S. War Manpower 
' Commission, Apprentice-Training Service, 1943. 12 pp. 
: Outlines the reasons for providing apprentice training and lists the regional 
offices having charge of the program. 
The national apprenticeship program. Washington, U. 8S. War Manpower Com- 
mission, Apprentice-Training Service, 1943. 8 pp. 

The pamphlet provides a brief nontechnical explanation of the national ap- 
prenticeship program, intended to answer most of the inquiries received from 
teachers, persons in vocational guidance work, employment offices, employers and 
employees, and young persons interested in learning a trade. 

Vocational rehabilitation during and after the war. By J. L. Amos. (In Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science, Toronto, May 1943, pp. 164- 
174. $1.) 

Describes the growth and accomplishments of the rehabilitation movement in 
the United States and in Canada, with particular emphasis on the work of the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board, which is particularly well developed. 


{ 
AP} 


Employment and Unemployment 


Employment in manufacturing, 1899-1939—an analysis of its relation to the volume 
of production. By Solomon Fabricant. New York, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., 1942. 358 pp., charts. $3. 

This volume supplements an earlier study made under the auspices of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research—‘“‘The outout of manufacturing industries, 
1899-1937.”" The present volume is a study of trends of employment and their 
relation to corresponding changes in production and unit labor requirements, or, 
inversely, labor productivity. Estimates are made for manufacturing as a whole 
and for separate industries and groups of industries. The author, in discussing 
the significance of an estimated reduction of over two-thirds in the amount of 
labor per unit of product, measured in man-hours, and of one-half in terms of men 
employed, states that this marked transformation of American industry must be 
interpreted as reflecting the cooperative action of many factors both within manu- 
facturing and outside it. 

Employment outlook in the full-fashioned hosiery industry. Washington, U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 13 pp. (Serial No. R. 1518; reprinted 
from March 1943 Monthly Labor Review, with additional data.) Free. 

The trend of employment and unemployment [in the Irish Free State] in the years 
1940 and 1941. Dublin, Department of Industry and Commerce, [1942]. 
27 pp. (P. No. 5433.) 6d. 

Analyzes the official statistics of employment and unemployment. 


Family Allowances 


Proteccién a la familia Argentina. By Francisco Casiello. (In Revista de 
Economia Argentina, Buenos Aires, February 1943, pp. 46-53.) 

Contains a study of the general scheme of family allowances in Argentina; 
outline of a proposed scheme; a list of official and private agencies in Argentina 
having family-allowance plans in operation, with the years in which they began; 
and the most recent available statistics of operation of family allowances in 
8 other countries. 

Régimen Chileno de subsidios familiares para empleados. By Armando Mallet §. 
(In Previsién Social, Ministerio de Salubridad, Previsién y Asistencia Social, 
Departamento de Previsién Social, Santiago, November 1941—February 
1942, pp. 149-170.) 

The article contains an analysis of existing Chilean legislation providing family 
&owances for salaried employees of private concerns, with some statistics through 
May 1941; an evaluation of the present scheme; and an analysis of proposed legis- 
lation concerning family allowances. 

534879—43——_13 
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Food and Nutrition 


Feeding workers for health and efficiency. 
dustry, Associated Industries of Massachusetts, Boston, February |‘ 13 
18 et seq., illus. 35 cents.) 

Discusses the need for better nutrition among war workers and the rok 

plant cafeteria in initiating a sound nutritional program. 


New York, British Information Services, 194) 


_ 


Nutrition in wartime Britain. 
14 pp. (I. D. 351.) Free. 
Account of the organization of supplies, control of distribution, co: 


rationing, communal feeding, price control and subsidies, and food educati:) g:; 


advice. 
Rationing of food in Great Britain. New York, British Information Services. 194: 
14 pp. (I. D. 333.) Free. 


Summary of the regulations governing food rationing in Great Britain, adininix. 
There are tables 


tration of the system, and restaurant and canteen facilities. 
showing the food allowances as of February 1943. 


War emergency nutrition guide. Boston, Massachusetts Committee on 
Safety, 1943. 36 pp. 


Gives values of different foods and sample menus and recipes. 


Income 
Income size distributions in the United States, part II. 
1943. Various paging. (Studies in income and wealth, vol. 5.) $1. 


The Conference on Research in Income and Wealth set itself the task, in 1938 
of making available in convenient form a fairly detailed description of the vari 


bodies of data in this field. This volume gives detailed reports on 16 imp: rteal 


studies, including studies of consumer purchases. The concluding chapter 


devoted to the 1940 population cersus in its bearings on the study of income and 


wealth. 


National income and national product in 1942. By Milton Gilbert and Georg: 


Jaszi. (In Survey of Current Business, U. 8. Bureau of Foreign and Don. 
Commerce, Washington, March 1943, pp. 10-26; charts. 
intendent of Documents, Washington.) 


Deals with the impact of the war upon the national income and national produc 


in the United States. 


National wealth and national income in the United States and foreign countri: 
19385-1942; selected list of references. Compiled by Wanda Mae Jolinso 


Washington, U. 8S. Treasury Department, Library, January 1943. 79 | 
mimeographed. 


Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Accident hazard, by size of plant. By Max D. Kossoris. Washington, |. * 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 4 pp. (Serial No. R. 1527; reprint 
from April 1943 Monthly Labor Review.) Free. 


Foremanship and safety. By C. M. MacMillan. New York, John Wiley & ~on: 
Inc., 1943. 101 pp., illus. $1. 
Manual for use in foreman training and to help solve the foreman’s daily -a!«'! 
problems. 
A quide to the prevention of weight-lifting injuries. 
_ of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1943. 20 pp., diagrams, 
(Special bull. No. 11.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washinz'0:! 


Safety speeds production—a message for supervisors. Washington, U. 8. Depar' 
1 abor, Division of Labor Standards, 1943, 21 pp. (Special bull. N 
ree. 


Administrative adjudication.in the State of New York: Volume VI, Suppl: 


tary report on workmen’s com ion. Report to Honorable Herber | 
Lehman, Governor of the State of New York, by Robert M. Benjom' 
[Albany?], 1942. 380 pp. 


By Quindara Oliver Dodge. n Ip. 


New York, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Conference on Research in Income and W ¢a!th. 


15 cents, Super- 


Washington, U. 8. Depart men 
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strative adjudication in the State of New York: Volume V, Supplementary 
orts on the State Labor Relations Board [and] the Board of Siandards and 
peals. Report to Honorable Herbert H. Lehman, Governor of the State 
New York, by Robert M. Benjamin. [Albany?], 1942. 225 pp. 


emma of the closed shop. By John V. Spielmans. (In Journal of Political 
economy, Chicago, April 1943, pp. 113-134. $1.) 


me trends in employer-employee relations. By Harry Shulman and others, 
New York, American Management Association, 1943. 39 pp. (Personnel 
‘ries No. 66.) 

; 


trial disputes [in Ireland|—statistical survey for four years, 1939-42. (In 
Irish Trade Journal and Statistical Bulletin, Department of Industry and 
Commerce, Dublin, March 1943, pp. 33-35. 4d.) 





Labor and Social Legislation 


, regulations, decisions of courts, boards, and commissions. List of publications 
relating to above subjects for sale by Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, February 1943. 92 pp. (Price list 10—33d edition.) 

aws on home owners’ loans, housing, pensions, price control, selective service, 
social security, wages, and other subjects of labor interest, are included. 





{ compilation of general labor laws of Louisiana with citations. Baton Rouge, 
Department of Labor, 1943. 493 pp. 


Vuestras de legislacién social Americana. Washington, Pan American Union, 
Division of Labor and Social Information, 1943. 71 pp., bibliography 
mimeographed. (In Spanish.) 

\ selection of representative social legislation in force in each of 20 Latin 

{merican countries in 1941. 


Proyecto de codigo del trabajo [Bolivia]. By Remberto Capriles Rico and Gaston 
Arduz Egufa. La Paz, Bolivia, Editorial del Estado, 1942. xxxvii, 345 pp. 

Proposed labor code for Bolivia, prepared at the direction of the Government of 
Bolivia, in accordance with the terms of a decree of September 19, 1941, by two 
members of the staff of the Ministry of Labor, Health, and Social Welfare. 
Topies covered include the labor contract, hours of work and rest, wages (including 
| minimum wage), work of women and minors, industrial safety and hygiene, 
domestic labor, home work, apprenticeship, workmen’s compensation, social 

surance of various kinds, occupational associations, and settlement of labor 
lisputes. 


Minimum Wage 


The application of the Fair Labor Standards Act to the alfalfa dehydrating industry. 
New York, U.S. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions, 1943. 21 pp.; mimeographed. Free. 


Economic factors bearing on the establishment of minimum wages in the chemical, 
petroleum and coal products, and allied manufacturing industries; Economic 
factors bearing on the establishment of minimum wages in the cottonseed and 
peanut crushing industry; Economic factors bearing on the establishment of 
minimum wages in the stone, clay, glass, and allied industries; Economic factors 
bearing on the establishment of minimum wages in the vegetable fats and oils 
industry. New York, U. S. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, 1943. 76, 34, 49, and 33 pp., respectively; 
mimeographed. Free. 

ir years of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938—some problems of enforcement. 


By Irving Richter. (In Journal of Political Economy, Chicago, April 1943, 
pp. 95-111. $1.) 
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Post-War Planning 


Jobs, freedom, opportunity in the post-war years. New York, National Asso: igt;,, Sor 
of Manufacturers, 1943. 47 pp. 
Preliminary observations by the post-war committee of the National A-socis. 
tion of Manufacturers with particular reference to the nature of the po-t-wa, 


problem and domestic and external requirements for prosperity. of sot 


National resources development report for 1943: Part I, Post-war plan and prograp Social 
Washingtén, U. 8. National Resources Planning Board, 1943. §| » I 
25 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. ry lhe 
The report contains the findings and recommendations of the Board as to plans servic 
for the following: Transition from war to peace, covering demobilization of me: needs 
from the armed forces and demobilization of war industries; economic expansio; for a 
services and security, including health, nutrition, and education services; under. States 
writing employment and social security; and action by State and local gover. discus 
ments and regions. Benef 
National resources development report for 1943: Part II, Wartime planning for wo; n 
and post war. Washington, U.S. National Resources Planning Board, 1943 P 
116 pp. 30 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. Sho 
The different sections of the report deal with wartime planning for use of Pensic 
human, natural, and institutional resources; trends in production, employment. parab 
prices, and consumption, 1942; public-works planning; and regional, state, ang of pri’ 
local planning. t The I 
Post-war planning in the United States—an organization directory. New Yor! n 
Twentieth Century Fund, February 1943. 101 pp. $1. aia 
Second of a series of directories of agencies in the United States that are work. Dis 
ing in the field of post-war problems, being published by the Twentieth Centur S which 
Fund as part of a wider publication program to inform the public about our JR} chang 
post-war problems. = States 
* . 5 Engla 
Sickness Insurance and Medical Care e 
Mi O 
Compulsory health insurance in the United States. By Herbert D. Simpsor [ His 
Chicago, Northwestern University, 1943. 89 pp. (Northwestern Univer J during 
sity studies in the social sciences, No. 5.) 75 cents. ® and tl 
The author discusses the reasons for urging a system of compulsory healt S Widor 
insurance, analyzes different bills which have been introduced in Congress, and & 1 
reviews some of the broader problems connected with such a system. ; l' 
Medical care for farmers. By Franz Goldmann, M. D. (In Medical Care & The 
Baltimore, February 1943, pp. 19-35. $1.) 
Describes the health program of the Farm Security Administration, started : 
as part of its work for farm tenants, small farmers, etc.; tells what the farmers & 
and physicians think of it, and its community value; and evaluates the progran & . 
in terms of the need and of optimum results. mW “" 
Medical planning research—interim general report. New York, Medical Admin- & \ 
istration Service, Inc., 1943. 32 pp. ca 
Ff Reprint, with a few changes in sections applicable only to British problems Union 
of a report by a group of British physicians outlining a plan for the future o/ : I 
medicine in Great Britain, originally published in The Lancet. For greater c 
clarity, tables have been converted from English to American currency. Union 
National Health Insurance Fund accounts [Great Britain] for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31,1941. London, Exchequer and Audit Department, 1943. 23 pp. 4 Da 
Report of the financial operations of the English, Welsh, and Scottish health- J ™etal 
insurance funds for 1941. = Preva 
National service for health—the Labor Party’s post-war policy. London, Lab I 
Party, 1943. 23 pp. 2d. ~ 
The need for a State medical service in Great Britain and the kinds of facilities BR} Deter; 
required in order that the entire population may have proper medical care are FR n 
discussed in this pamphlet. An estimate is made of the cost of such a service F&F Des 


and it is concluded that it could be provided for very nearly what would bé : Act a 
been t 


spent on the existing service after the war. 
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Social Security 


security if you have a social security card * * * before and after 65. 
ew York, Commodity Research Bureau, Inc., Industrial Relations Insti- 
ite, 1942. 32 pp. 
cusses the payments and eligibility requirements of the different .branches 
al insurance in the United States. 





g | security and reconstruction in Canada. By Harry M. Cassidy. Toronto, 

Ryerson Press, 1943. 197 pp., bibliography. $2. 

e author outlines and appraises the existing Canadian system of social 

ces in the different Provinces, showing how they have failed to meet the 

is of the people, and reviews the proposals of different official bodies in Canada 
for a new social-security system. The social-security systems of the United 

States and New Zealand, and the Beveridge plan for Great Britain, are also 

liscussed. 

Beneficios del seguro social, cuadro comparativo [Ecuador]. (In Boletin de Infor- 
maciones y de Estudios Sociales y Econémicos, Instituto Nacional de 
Previsién, Quito, September 1942, pp. 2-10.) 

Shows the various types of social-insurance benefits provided by the Ecuadoran 
Pension Fund under the legislation of 1942 and earlier enactments, and com- 
parable benefits under the insurance fund for salaried and wage-earning employees 
of private concerns. 

The Beveridge plan. By Maxwell 8. Stewart. New York, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 1943. 31 pp., charts. (Public affairs pamphlet No. 79.) 
10 cents. 

Discussion of the changes in the present social-insurance systemin Great Britain 
which are proposed in the Beveridge report, and the reasons for the proposed 
changes. Comparison is also made of the social-security system in the United 
States with that of Great Britain. 

England’s road to social security, from the Statute of Laborers in 1349 to the Bev- 
eridge report of 1942. By Karl de Schweinitz. Philadelphia, University 
of Pennsyivania Press, 1943. 281 pp., bibliography. $3. 

History of the organization and development of public relief in Great Britain 
during six centuries and of the growth of social insurance during recent years, 
and the demand for security culminating in the Beveridge report. 

Widows’, Orphans’, and Old Age Contributory Pensions Acts [Great Britain, 
1936 to 1941—accounts, 1941. London, Exchequer and Audit Department, 
1943. 12 pp. 2d. 

The financial report of the British contributory pensions system for 1941. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Wages in aircraft-propeller industry, October 1942. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1943. 11 pp. (Serial No. R. 1526; reprinted from April 1943 
Monthly Labor Review.) Free. 


Union wages and hours in the building trades, July 1, 1942. Washington, U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 66 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 730.) 10 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Union scale and low and high earnings per hour in effect in foundries in cities named. 
Chicago, National Founders Association, August 1942. 11 pp. 
Data by city and occupation for gray-iron, malleable-iron, steel, and nonferrous- 
metal foundries. 


Prevailing wage rates in power laundries, Honolulu, October 31, 1942. Honolulu, 
Department of Labor and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, 1943. 13 pp.; mimeographed. (Bull. No. 10.) 


Determination of wages under Fair Labor Standards Act. (In Columbia Law Review, 
New York, April 1943, pp. 355-363. 85 cents.) 
Deals with the litigation on wages arising under the Fair Labor Standards 
\ct and states that one of the most difficult problems employees have had has 
been the establishment of proof concerning wages due. 
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Toward a national wartime labor policy—the wage issue. By E. B. M 
(In Journal of Political Economy, Chicago, February 1943, pp. 1-11. 
Describes the work of the National Defense Mediation Board and its su: 
the National War Labor Board. The discussion is mainly critical. The a 
general point of view is indicated by his statement that ‘‘no one should 
optimistic as to assume that no more wage increases will be granted f 
duration-of the war.” 


Essential Work (Building and Civil Engineering) Order, 1941: Notes for g 
on the application of the system of payment by results. London, Mini 
Works and Planning, 1943. 6pp. 1d. 

Questions and answers on the system of piece-work rates of pay. 


Payment by results: Trade operations for which bonus rates have been fixed 


and including December 1942; Memorandum on Essential Work (Buildi», cal 


Civil Engineering) Order, 1941. London, Ministry of Works and Pla 
1943. 32 pp. 2ded. 6d. . 
Lists the scales of piece rates for different operations. 


Women in Industry 


Choosing women for war-industry jobs. Washington, U. 8. Women’s Bureau 
10 pp., bibliography. (Special bull. No. 12.) 5 cents, Superintend: 
Documents, Washington. 


Men’s and women’s wages in the United States. By Z. Clark Dickinson 


Natt 


O4 
+. 


International Labor Review, Montreal, June 1943, pp. 693-720. 60 cent 


Examines the reasons for inequalities in wages of men and women in th: 
of experience in the United States since World War I, and considers the poss 
of maintaining after the present war the recent advances in women’s eco: 
status. 


Report of conference on women in war industries, Washington, D. C., March |! 


1943. Washington, U. 8. Women’s Bureau, 1943. 71 pp.; mimeograp)h: 


Free. 
The subjects of discussion at this meeting included the employment outlo 


women, jobs that they can safely and efficiently fill, hours of work, industrial safe 


and health standards, and adjustments in home and factory to reduce abse1' 


ism and to increase the production of this wage-earning group. 


Supervising the woman war worker. Deep River, Conn., National Foreme: 


Institute, Inc., 1942. 34 pp. 50 cents. 


Lists jobs women are doing now and can do, and gives advice on the hiring a 


induction of woman workers and on other matters of importance to supery \so! 


Women in eae and industrial relations work in war industries. Washine' 
+ 


U. S. Women’s Bureau, March 1943. 20 pp.; mimeographed. Free. 


Women’s effective war work requires good posture. By Margaret T. Metter 


Washington, U. S. Women’s Bureau, 1943. 6 pp., bibliography. (5; 
bull. No. 10.) 5 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Women’s work and the war. By Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon. Chicago, 5 
Research Associates, 1943. 48 pp., bibliography, illus. (American job s 
Occupational monograph No. 36.) 60 cents. 


You’re going to employ women. Washington, U. S. War Department, 
12 pp.. illus. 
Brief suggestions concerning the hiring, training, and supervising of w 


workers. 
Youth Problems 


Protecting the health of young workers in wartime. Washington, U. 8S. Child 


Bureau, 1943. 10 pp. (Publication No. 291.) 5 cents, Superintende: 


Documents, Washington. 
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mal training and employment of youth. By Selden C. Menefee. Washing- 
,. U. 8. Work Projects Administration, Division of Research, 1942. xxxii, 
51 pp., charts, illus. (Research monograph XXV.) 

.lvsis of public-school vocational training in relation to the employment of 
’ Conspicuous among the factors listed in the report as tending to reduce 

roportion of youth who secured jobs related to their training were lack of 

nee, the unspecialized character of some of the training schemes, the failure 






» 










: rrelate training with labor-market requirements in certain fields, and the 

f equacy of placement services. 

: time employment of boys and girls under 18. Washington, U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, 1943. 16 pp. (Publication No. 289.) 5 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 

: tish youth activities in wartime. New York, British Information Services, 

‘4 19427]. 17 pp. (I. D. 339.) Free. 

' Deseribes the different youth organizations in Great Britain and their contri- 








tions to the war effort. / 


General Reports 








Labor and the war: Labor fact book 6. By Labor Research Association. New 
York, International Publishers, 1943. 208 pp. $1.25. 

The material is classified under the following major topics: Economic trends; 
problems of the war economy; war production and planning; trade-union organ- 
ization: unions in the war; labor relations and labor boards; labor and social 
conditions; farmers and farm workers; labor abroad. 









Recent censuses in European countries—a preliminary list. Washington, U. S. 
Library of Congress, Census Library Project, November 1942. 49 pp.; 
mimeographed. Limited free distribution. 

Various kinds of censuses are listed—agricultural, industrial, occupation, 
population, ete. 





cM rcatk ltsd 






| The job Australia is doing. New York, Australian News and Information Bureau, 
[19437]. 49 pp., charts, illus. Free. 

: Contains manpower statistics, shows the relation between civilian and war 
| production, and lists the concessions made by trade-unionists for the prosecution 
of the war. 








Brazil in the making. By José Jobim. New York, Macmillan Co., 1943. 318 

pp. $3.50. 
Describes the economic background and development of the principal indus- 
tries in Brazil, and gives considerable statistical material, including some figures 


wages and on distribution of workers by industry. 
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inuarto general de estadistica, Colombia, 1941. Bogota, Contraloria General de 
la Repdblica, Direccién nacional de Estadistica, 1942. 384 pp. 

Statistics of labor interest for 1941, and in some cases for earlier years, are those 
f employment and total pay rolls in various industries and in Government 
} service, cost of living in Bogota and Medellin, prices, industrial accidents and 

compensation therefor, labor organizations, cooperatives, and various salary 
and wage rates, including those for public primary-school teachers (by sex). 


Fiji: Little India of the Pacific. By John Wesley Coulter. Chicago, University 
{ of Chicago Press, 1942. 156 pp., maps. $2. 

Discusses the changes that have taken place in the social and economic environ- 
ment of the Fijian and the breaking down of the native communal system in its 
ancient form. A chapter is devoted to the Indian tenant farmer. 


"> Home front handbook. London, Ministry of Information, 1942. 58 pp. 

* _ Textual and statistical information from such sources as the Parliamentary 
Debates and British Government departments on questions being asked outside 
| of Great Britain. Subjects covered include absenteeism, canteens for workers, 
and social legislation. 
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Employment, wages, and earnings in certain industries [in Ireland]. (In Iris) 
Trade Journal and Statistical Bulletin, Department of Industry and Com. 
merce, Dublin, March 1943, pp. 11-13. 4d.) 

Shows number of persons employed, and index numbers of employ:ment 
weekly earnings, and weekly rates of wages, by major industry group, at half. 

yearly intervals from September 1939 to September 1943. 


Banco de México, S. A.: Vigesima primera asamblea general ordinaria de accion. 
istas y décima asamblea general extraordinaria de accionistas. México, |). P. 
Banco de México, 8S. A., 1943. 138 pp., charts. 

This report of the Bank of Mexico for 1942 includes tables of index numbers of 
wholesale prices, and cost of living (based on 1 articles) in Mexico City, by 

months, 1939-42; and quarterly indexes of industrial production, 1938-42. 


Memorandum on the policy and activities of the Depariment of Social Welfare 
[Union of South Africa), for the period March 31, 1939, to December 31, 1949 
Pretoria Department of Social Welfare, 1943. 12 pp. 2s. 

Gives an account of child-welfare measures; public assistance.to needy, aged 
and physically-disabled persons; training and employment services; and housing, 

There is also a statement regarding welfare activities arising from the war. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1945 
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